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PREFACE. 
ee Oe 


WE are about to enter on our Hundredth Year—an announcement 
requiring no prefatory remark :—the fact is “ worth a thousand 
homilies.” Dare we hope, or rather may we not thankfully ex- 
claim, “ Length of days is in our right hand, and in our left there is 
honour ?” Wie do, indeed, trust that the “ viridis senectus” is ours, 
and that, as we have grown in years, we have increased in wisdom. 
And have we not 

‘‘that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, TROOPS OF FRIENDS!” ~ 
Bear ye witness, our present emotions, we have ;—and we acknow- 
ledge these blessings with feelings of gratitude and thankfulness to 
Him from whom they spring, and to those who are the agents of 
his goodness. 

Severe was our training—if we may use a word of jocularity, we 
would say our cradle was a Cave, and we were nursed by a JoHn- 
son. Seriously, we claim integrity as our birth-right, and may we 
not hope that we retain that uncompromising love of truth which 
we learnt at the lips of our Foster Parent? This is an honourable 
distinction ; we have made our boast of it before, and we glory in it 
now. 

It has been our lot to witness many a storm which has gathered 
over our country—we have seen the elements of civil society endan- 
gered—we have witnessed the “ madness of the people,”—political 
infidelity has sounded in our ears the alarm—*“ Let us break their 
bonds asunder, and cast their cords from us.” In every hour of 
Britain’s agony we were found at the post of loyalty—always to us 
the place of affection and of duty. We have seen much of parties, 
Crowds of contemporaries have “ strutted their hour” of popularity, 
and disappeared, leaving neither name nor reputation behind. 
Yet here we are—and, like the British oak which requires a 
century to mature its strength and beauty, we stand rooted in the 
integrity of our principles, and firm in the soundness of our faith; 
looking forward with hope and confidence, that the same hand 
which has enabled us to weather the tempests that have beat upon 
our heads, will still refresh us with the dews of grace and favour. 

If we are egotistical, let it be remembered that the occasion on 
which we speak is without precedent in the history of periodical 
Literature; the event is a proud one, and even the cynic may 
leave us to our triumph. 














iv PREFACE. 


A. Periodical Work, formed on the plan of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and continued for the unprecedented period of a Cen- 
tury, if executed with due accuracy and attention, must prove of 
inestimable value. Scarcely a subject can be started, but, in the 
course of so long a time, has been discussed in its pages; nor is 
there an invention, or a discovery of importance to the improve- 
ment of science, or the advantage of mankind, during the last cen- 
tury, which has not increased the value of our work, by being re- 
corded among its stores. 

To the Antiquary our Volumes cannot but be peculiarly ac- 
ceptable, as he will find therein materials sufficient to gratify the 
most ample curiosity. ‘The memorials of families, the history and 
antiquities of parishes, and the laws and customs peculiar to’ parti- 
cular districts, which he will find interspersed in our Volumes, are 
innumerable, and form the most legitimate materials for the Topo- 
grapher. 

ur Obituary continues to engage much of our attention; and 
the best proof of its merit is, that it is copied, with due ac- 
knowledgements, by the most standard biographical collections. 

We turn to the world before us; and as “our wont is,” we offer 
a few words on what is passing there. 

We cannot conceal that there are symptoms of national distress, 
which may afflict the timid, and render the serious more thought- 
ful; but it is our sincere opinion that there is in the State-vessel a 
principle of buoyancy which, by divine aid, will enable her to bear 
onward in her course of glory; and we would apply in a general 
sense, what an eloquent modern writer has said of our country in a 
limited one : 

“It is no preposterous exaggeration to affirm that the hope of the nations is 
now in the keeping of the English, whose eminence in whatever is most noble 
and useful,—whose extensive political power,—whose expansive commerce and 


colonization,—whose spreading language and brilliant literature,—whose high 
and commanding spirit, conspire to fix upon them the gaze of mankind.” 


In speaking, indeed, of our beloved country, it is impossible to 
overlook her imposing attitude, both as it respects her domestic 
economy and her foreign relations. We see the mass of the po- 
pulation of England partaking of the fruit of the tree of knowledge; 
we hope that the fruit is ripe, and that the signs of the time, evinced 
in the spirit of universal education, are auguries of good, and not 
portents of evil. In the mean time, with a vigilance which be- 
comes a free press, and with a jealousy instinctively attaching to 
old institutions, we will mark the progress of events. Our prayer 
is that, as our knowledge advances, we may increase in virtue, 
and that the formidable weapon of power now fabricating, may 
ever be wielded by the energies of loyalty and true wisdom. 


Dec. 31, 1829. 
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MINOR 


Cuicuester CaTHEDRAL. 

It is a matter of no small gratification to 
the lovers of ancient ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, and to the antiquary, to find that 
the conservators of this interesting Church 
have at length directed their attention to the 

reservation and beautifying of their edifice. 

t us hope, however, that they will not 
disfigure, by making it too beautiful, and 
that their zeal may be tempered and directed 
by good taste. Few of the Cathedrals in 
England have been more deplorably neglected 
and injured than that of Chichester; not 
only were its columns, arches, and finer orna~ 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


considerable estates, were conveyed to Jane 
Tyrrell, widow and relict of Humphrey 
Tyrrell, Esq. third son of Sir William Tyr- 
rell, Kat. of South Okingdou, in Essex, and 
George Tyrrell, Esq. their sun, in or about 
the year 1550.” 

The same correspondent also submits the 
following queries to our readers :— 

*¢ What living in the divcese of Sarum 
given to Dean Humphreys by the Bishop of 
Winchester, was it to which Bishop Jewel, 
circ. 1580, refused to_ institute hira ?— 
Where may be found any biogruphical ac- 
count of Mr. Coare, of Newgate-street, the 





ments choked up and smothered by repeated 
coats of lime washing, but these were made 
white, yellow, black, &c. Stalls, partitions, 
galleries, &c. were in several situations to 
deform or obscure the finer i of the 
building. Is is reported that the officers of 
the Church have commenced the laudable 
task of removing all these extraneous objects, 
of clearing off and cleaning all the architec- 
tural members, and rendering the Church 
worthy of its destined purpose and of the 
present age. Mr. Britton intends shortly 
to elucidate the History and Architecture of 
this Edifice amongst his Series of the <‘Ca- 
thedral Antiquities of England.” 

W. remarks, ‘¢In your vol. xii. p..271, 
in an account of Bruno Ryves’s Mercurius 
Rusticus, Richard Royston, the Buokseller, 
is said to have fullowed the editions which 
came out in 1646, in the subsequent im- 

ression, so that his third edition, in 1685, 
ie less in it than that of 1647. Having 
never seen any other edition than that 

rinted in London, for Richard Green, 
Bookseller, at Cambridge, pray allow me to 
inquire if the edition above-mentioned is a 
distinct work. Green’s volume contains a 
Catalogue of Cathedrals, a brief Martyrology, 
with Querela Cantabrigiensis, Mercurius 
Belgicus, or Memorable Occurrences in 

1642-3, 4,and 5; a Catalogue of Knights, 
&c. and tables of Contents, with a frontis- 
piece, having the Rustic Mercury in the 
centre, surrounded by nine compartments, 
cuntaining representations of battlés and 
events in the Civil War. I wish, therefore, 
to ascertain if this be a transcript of the 
edition of 1647, or of the defective one of 
1646, and to be informed of any additional 
articles inserted in Royston’s Work. My 
volume has at the end of it a good head of 
Bruno Ryves, probably added by the Rev. 
Henry White of Lichfield, in whose col- 
lection it formerly was.” 

P. says, ‘* Any information respecting the 
purchase of the manor of Byfield, in North- 
amptonshire, and of Archester, in the same 
county, with the manor of Sharnebroke, in 
Bedfordshire, and Iands at Coblecote, or 
Gublecote, in Hertfordshire, will be es- 
teemed a favour. ‘These lands, with other 


beneficent founder of an almshouse and 
charity-school ?—What portraits of the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Radcliffe, accredited as ori- 
ginals, (besides that in the Gallery at 
Oxford) are extant ?” 

Mr. W. Wapnp observes, ¢ In the biogra- 
phical accounts of Bonnel Thornton, it is 
stated that he published an additional canto 
to Garth's Dispensary, ‘the Battle of the 
Whigs.” Can any of your learned corre- 
spondents tell me where I can find this 
eanto? I should feel greatly obliged to any 
one to give me this information; and more- 
over, if they can further inform me, whether 
they know of a poetic answer to it, by the 
learned translator of Morgagne, Dr. Alex- 
ander.” 

W. B. would feel obliged by any informa- 
tion respecting the ancestors of the Irwins 
of Devonshire. About the year 1700, or 
perhaps a little earlier, three brothers, Juhu, 
William, and Christopher Irwin, came into 
England from Scotland. John, itis thought, 
soon after returned unmarried. Christopher 
married, settled, and had a family in Devon- 
shire, as was also the case with William, 
whose wife, Margaret, died Dec. 18, 1740, 
aged 61 years. Where William died is not 
known, but he is said to have died in Scot- 
land, while on a visit to his friends. From 
what part of Scotland did these three bro- 
thers come, and to what family did they 
belong? A few years since, an advertise- 
ment appeared concerning the Irwins, either 
in a provincial, London, or Scots paper. If 
W. B. could be referred to the newspaper in 
which it appeared it would be esteemed a 
favour. 

Since the Memoir of Sir Humphry Davy, 
in the present number, was printed, we have 
ascertained from Penzance that the late 
President was born in that town, Dec. 17, 
1778, not 1779; and that he was christened 
in Penzance Chapel, his father being Robert 
Davy, and his mother Grace Millett. 

Lieut.-Gen. Montgomerie (p. 82 of the 
present number) died April 13. 

E. L, is informed that the drawing of the 
pulpit he sent is engraved. He is requested 
to favour us with a description of it, his 
letter having been mislaid. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
—@-— 


PRESENT STATE OF ABURY, WILTS. 


Mr. Ursan, Bath, July 21. 
FEAR there is little feeling, where 
most one would wish to find it, 
of the spirit of those lines with which 
Sir R. C. Hoare concludes his account 

of the stupendous remains at Abury : 
“© Ne cuiquam glebam saxumve impune 
movere [vere 

Ulli sit licitum! Parcarum namque se- 

Poene instant ; si quis sacra scelus edat in 

wde: {cuncti! 

Finitimi agricole, et vicini attendite 

Hic fundus sacer esto |” 
—and that his forebodings that the 
day is not distant when the antiquary 
shall resort to this place, and hear of 
its famous temple but as of a thing 
which once was, may even be accom- 
plished in the present generation. 

With your permission I will relate 
what I learned on a visit yesterday : 
and will add a few observations made 
on a first personal inspection of these 
remains, which may be regarded as 
supplementary to the admirable ac- 
counts which have been given of 
them. 

The temple at Abury, as few need 
to be informed, consists of a level area, 
nearly circular, inclosed by a deep 
trench and lofty mound. The mound 
is now broken down in four places, 
where roads are carried through it. 
But in its original state there seems to 
have been only two breaks, the only 
entrances to the area, and these were at 
the nearer extremities of two roads or 
avenues of more than a mile in length, 
and not quite straight, on each side of 
which were set rows of large and lofty 
stones,in number one hundred, that is, 
four hundred stones in all. These 
avenues are called the Kennet avenue 
and the Beckhampton avenue, from 
the names of two villages near the 
cominencement of them. Scarcely any 
stones belonging to these avenues re- 
main, and of a circle at the extremity 
of one of them not a fragment is now 


to be found. We know of them 
chiefly from the information of Au- 
brey and Stukeley, who saw the work 
when much more entire than at pre- 
sent. The area within the mound has 
been very accurately measured by Sir 
Richard Hoare, and it is found to be 
somewhat more than twenty-eight 
acres. Accompanying the ditch, 
which being within the mound, affords 
a proof, as has been observed, that it 
could have been no place of defence, 
and near the outer edge of the area, 
was a circle of stones, in form and size 
resembling those of the avenues. Of 
these there were just a hundred ; and 
these form what is called the great, or 
the outer circle. Within this circle 
were two small temples, or, if we may 
regard the whole works but as one 
vast temple, two apartments. Each of 
these consisted of two concentric cir- 
cles, composed of stones like the 
others, the outer circle consisting of 
thirty stones, the inver of twelve. In 
the centre of one of these, which is 
called the Southern Temple, from its 
position in respect of the other, was 
one single stone, which Stukeley calls 
the Obelisk. In the centre of the 
other temple were three stones stand- 
ing higher than the rest, placed near 
together, and so as to form a small 
cove or cell. Stukeley mentions ano- 
ther stone, in which he observed a 
perforation, not belonging to either of 
the inner temples; and this he con- 
cluded to have been set for the purpose 
of securing the victim till the moment 
of sacrifice arrived. 

Such was Abury when it was entire. 
Before the Norman Conquest a Chris- 
tian church was erected, a little with- 
out the mound, on the western side, 
There is nothing to show when it was 
erected, but it is mentioned as existing 
in Domesday Book. It is worthy of 
notice that the church was not erected 
within the enclosure, which woukl 
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seem to have been its natural position : 
and perhaps it may ‘be inferred from 
that circumstance, that the persons 
who erected the church did not con- 
template the destruction of the fabric 
of the older temple, and intend to 
raise the Christian edifice on the ruins 
of one which had (probably) been used 
in Pagan superstitions. Some portions 
of the fabric of the present church 
appear to have belonged to the original 
edifice, proving that the present church 
is on the site originally chosen by 
Saxon piety. 

Another circumstance worthy of no- 
tice in the Domesday account of 
Abury is, that it was Terra Regis, and 
that the only land in cultivation about 
it was two hides attached to the 
church, which was held by one Rain- 
bold the Priest. He had the church 
of Pewsy also. But at Pewsy we find 
there was a lay-manor also, while no 
other manor is noticed at Abury, but 
that of the church held immediately 
of the King. There was probably 
some reason why the crown reserved 
its rights here ; and that there was no 
manor but the manor of the church, 
may I think be taken as proof of a 
very early foundation of a Saxon 
church here, and that the erection of 
a church preceded the erection of any 
dwellings. Perhaps at the beginning 
it was a Feld-cype, intended for the 
use of the shepherds and the few in- 
habitants dispersed over the plain from 
the borders of Bishop’s Cannings to 
the borders of Mar!borough, and to a 
great extent to the northward and 
southward. Jt must have been erected 
by some person of eminent rank, 
perhaps a Saxon sovereign, and not 
merely (as most of the country 
churches were) by some lord of the 
soil living, there, that he might have 
the offices of religion brought home 
to the doors of himself and his vassals. 

Abury remained a place peculiarly 
ecclesiastical till the Reformation. 
Rainbold doubtless held bis two hides 
here only in right of his church, and 
they would descend not to his heirs 
but to his successors. A foreign house, 
the Benedictines of St George of Bo- 
chervile, was placed in the reign of 
Henry I. in the position in which 
Rainbold st.o '.* The gift of the charch 
was by William de Tankervile, a 





* See Britton’s «Beauties of Wiltshire,” 
vol. iii. p. 270. 


person to whom the Crown must have 
conveyed its right soon after the date 
of Domesday, and of whom it may be 
conjectured that he had never any in- 
tention of changing the ecclesiastical 
character of Abury. The foreign 
house retamed possession of Abury ull 
the time of Richard Il., in which 
reign many of the foreign houses were 
deprived of their English possessions. 
The patronage and protection of Abury 
and its curions remains were then com- 
mitted, first to New College, Oxford, 
and then to the College of Fother- 
ingay: and it was not till the 2 Ed- 
ward VI. that any private person had 
power over this temple to pull down 
and to destroy.* 

In the interval between the Con- 
quest and the Reformation, the temple 
at Abury being under the protection of 
these communities, perhaps suffered 
but litde from dilapidation. If any 
Court Rolls of the ecclesiastical manor 
now exist, they should be carefully ex- 
amined; and I make no doubt that 
much very interesting matter might be 
collected from them. If they con- 
tained no notices of grants to the 
tenants of portions of the stones, or of 
land within the area, they would at 
least show the number of freeholders, 
and perhaps of other tenants, and a 
guess might be made at the population 
which had collected round the church 
in the middle ages of our history. I 
suspect that it was very small, and 
that the extension of the village with- 
in the bounds of the enclosure has 
been the work of the three last cen- 
turies. Jt is manifest that many of 
the houses are recent erections: some 
of them arg certainly on new sites, and 
even those which are supposed to be 
te-edifications, may be on sites not 
more than two or three centuries old. 
The church is now at the extremity 
of the town furthest from the temple. 

It has been the extension of this 
‘vile hamlet,” if I may venture to 
borrow this expression froin one of the 
indignant letters of Chatterton, that 
has proved, and is sull proving, the 
rain of the temple of Abury. For 





* The Roman camp, called Templebo- 
rough, in Yorkshire, was the property of the 
Minster of Roche; and perhaps it might be 
found that care was taken by our ancestors 
for the preservation of curious remains by 
keeping them out of private hands in the 
original distribution of property. I should 
like to see this point further illustrated. 
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some centuries past, whenever stone 
has been wanted, whether to build 
houses or walls, or to pave the roads, 
the Temple was the ready quarry to 
which every one had recourse; and 
within the lost two years, three, if not 
four, of the few remaining stones have 
been broken up, and used for no other 
purpose but to form a kind of wall to 
keep up the earth on the right hand 
side of the road to Swinden. 

I first entered the town over the 
fields from Beckhampton. I saw one 
or two stones of the Beckhampton 
avenue as I approached the church, 
but nothing of the Temple itself, and 
the first feeling was something of dis- 
appointment; forthe idea I had formed 
of the place was, that it was a village 
among stones, here a cottage, and 
there a stone peering upwards high as 
the roof of the cottage; and that the 
first grand features of the place would 
be, that a number of cottagers had 
built their huts in a magnificent 
Stonehenge. The church, and the 
four houses near it, one of which isa 
handsome old hall, with garden and 
extensive outhouses, appear little differ- 
ent from an ordinary country village ; 
but proceeding onward the mound be- 
comes very conspicuous, and seems to 
promise something extraordinary. 

I would, however, rather recom- 
mend to any one who should visit 
Abury, to approach it, as I afterwards 
did, by the road from Marlborough, 
which nearly corresponds with the line 
of the Kennet avenue, and enters the 
sacred enclosure by the original open- 
ing out of that avenue. As we ap- 
proach along that road, a large piece 
of the mound presents itself upon 
us, bending towards the north, over 
which may just be discerned the 
ridges of one or two of the houses 
built within. The mound, which 
sweeps to the south, though equally 
bold and elevated, is hardly in sight. 
At a distance, the pinnacles of the 
church tower are seen rising above the 
trees, which here, as in most of the 
villages on the Wiltshire Downs, are 
thickly planted amongst the houses. 
In the foreground is seen, siill erect, 
one of the stones which formed the 
Kennet avenue, standing on the left 
of the road, encrusted with dark 
brown, grey, and ochry lichens. 

Close to this stone, and at the point 
where meet the roads from Marlbo- 
rough and from Beckhampton, close 
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also to the entrance witliin the inclo- 
sure, stands a toll-bar house. On en- 
tering the inclosure, four of the stones, 
still erect, immediately present them- 
selves, and they appear to stand at the 
angular points of a square. This, 
however, is soon found to be a decep- 
tion, for on going up to them, the 
two nearest to the mound are found to 
stand near each other, and the other 
two at a considerable distance. ‘Those 
nearest to the mound belonged to the 
great, or outer circle. ‘They may be 
called flat stones; being in breadth 
about five yards, and in thickness 
about one. They stand edge to edge, 
that is, with the flat sides towards the 
interior and towards the mound, and 
the curve in which they stand appears 
to correspond, as exactly as in so rude 
a work could be expected, with the 
curve of the ditch and mound. The 
interstice between them, or what we 
may call the inter-columniation of the 
outer circle, is about eight yards and a 
half. I had no means of making an 
exact measurement; but this corre- 
sponds well with Stukeley’s account 
of the number of stones in the outer 
circle; and perhaps a more accurate 
admeasurement of the space occupied 
by these two stones, would afford deci- 
sive evidence of the accuracy of Stuke- 
ley’s report, that the number of stones 
in this circle was exactly one hundred. 

Advancing toward the other up- 
rights, we see before us several of the 
houses which compose that part of the 
village which is within the inclosure. 
We find that these uprights are flat 
stones of nearly the same height and 
size with those in the outer circle, 
and like them standing edge to edge. 
We discover also three other stones, 
which have evidently once belonged 
to the same arrangement with those 
which remain in their original po- 
sition, but which are lying prostrate 
on the ground; and these five stones 
have evidently been five adjacent 
stones of the outer circle of the 
Southern Temple. Not that it could 
be fairly inferred from the present ap- 
pearance that there was once a double 
circle and a central pillar: for of the pil- 
lars and the inner circle not a vestige 
remains, and these five are all that 
remain of the outer circle of this 
Southern Temple. But the curvature 
(though on a first view, when they are 
seen from the ground by which I ap- 
proached them it appears to be rather 
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that of the flat side of a very long 
ellipse) is soon found to be of a circle 
of no very great diameter. 

All these remain in the state in 
which they were seen by Sir Richard 
Hoare in 1812. 

Enter the town, and turn to the 
right along the principal street, all 
within the inclosure, till we arrive at 
an opening through the mound, the 
road being continued towards the 
moor. From the opening by which 
we enter, to this opening, the mound 
is entire. Sycamores and ashes have 
been planted on portions of it. At 
this extremity one or two stones be- 
longing to the outer circle remain. 
On entering the field, of which the 
next portion of the mound is the 
boundary, two uprights of the outer 
circle immediately present themselves, 
like the former, and still conformin 
to the curvature of the mound; an 
on advancing a little further, two 
others belonging to the same circle are 
in sight. We also soon perceive two 
belonging to an inner circle, and on 
approaching these a most interesting 
sight presents itself; two uprights, 
taller than the rest, and standing 
much nearer together, at an angle of 
about 110 degrees. These are two of 
the three stones which formed the 
cove or cell of the Northern Temple. 
Their very appearance shows that they 
were originally something different 
from the rest. These have lately been 
placed in very imminent peril. The 
two just before-mentioned belonged to 
the circles by which the cove was 
surrounded ; but in 1812, there were 
four of them, and it is only within the 
last two years that this number has 
been reduced. I saw the man who 
destroyed them. He was a labourer 
employed on Mr. Naldy’s farm, and it 
was by Mr. Naldy’s orders that they 
were broken to pieces. The reason. was 
that they stood inconveniently to him 
in his husbandry arrangements ; but 
this reason would press quite as 
strongly against the two cove-stones, 
for they stand in the midst of his hay- 
ricks, and may perhaps occasion some 
little inconvenience in the piling up 
or taking down the produce of the 
farm. 

But beside the destruction of two 
uprights, the same person acknow- 
ledged to having broken to pieces one 
which had fallen ; and another person 
in the village told me that ¢é7o of the 
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prostrate stones, besides the two up- 
rights, had lately been broken to 
ieces, by tenants of Mr. Thring of 
Witton, of whom Mr. Naldy was one. 
It was added that the tenant had re- 
ceived permission from the owner ; 
but this may be a mistake. Such an 
unparalleled remain may be in little 
esteem with 
‘¢ the dull swain, 

Who treads on it daily, with his clouted 

shoon:” 
—but something better may be ex- 
pected where the proprietorship resides. 

There is, however, no replacing them 
as the Rocking-stone was replaced ; for 
they were broken to pieces, and the 
new wall on the Swinden road is com- 
posed of the fragments. 

The labourer employed in the work 
told me that the earth had been exa- 
mined to the depth of a yard or more, 
at the foot of the cove stones, to see 
if there were any evidences of sa- 
crifices having been performed there, 
but nothing peculiar was observed. 

The road to Swinden is cut through 
the mound, and at the point of inter- 
section one of the stones of the great 
circle is seen, and a little beyond it 
others. But here the mound is thickly 
planted and enclosed, so that there is 
not the means of walking along it, 
and so continues till we arrive at the 
next opening, which was the outlet 
towards the Beckhampton avenue. 
The remaining part of the mound, 
namely, that between the avenue 
gates, is in fine preservation, very bold 
and elevated; one or two stones of 
the outer circle are seen below, and 
from this part, and this only, there is a 
view of Silbury Hill to the South, the 
apex of which is above the line of the 
distant horizon, and of Tan Hill, a 
natural elevation in the distance. 

One or two observations more I 
must beg permission to make. 

1. The common people of Abury 
uniformly call these stones Sazzen- 
stones. This orthography more cor- 
rectly represents the sound than Sar- 
sen-stones, which occurs in the ‘* An- 
cient Wiltshire :” but whether the 
term is applied exclusively to these, or 
is common to blocks of stone like 
these but in their native beds, I 
cannot say. 

II, By whatever people this temple 
was erected, they were evidently peo- 
ple who were accustomed to the use 
of the decimal arithmetic. The ave- 
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nues consisted each of two rows, each 
composed of a hundred stones. The 
reater circle was of a hundred stones, 
‘he larger circles of the inner temples, 
each thirty. This cannot all have 
been accidental: and here lies a great 
part of the importance of establishing 
Stukeley’s enumeration. But there is 
some reason also to think, that with 
the decimal arithmetic they had some- 
thing mingled of the duodecimal, ex- 
actly as we have at present, who have 
names of the numbers up to twelve, 
before we begin to repeat the ten: for 
the inner circles of the two smaller 
temples, each consisted of twelve 
stones. If this was the effect of de- 
sign, and the inference is just that the 
two arithmetics were familiar to the 
persons who constructed this temple, a 
much later date must, I think, be as- 
signed to it than is commonly sup- 

sed. 

III. I cannot regard this temple as 
at all different im specie, but only in 
extent, from other circular temples: 
and especially that at Arbor-Low, in 
Derbyshire. Arbor-Low, to be sure, 
is quite a miniature work when it is 
looked at in connection with Abury: 
but there is the same lofty mound of 
earth encompassing a circular area, 
und the same appearance within, of 
stones arranged in a circle correspond- 
ing with the lines of the vallum. 
But, suppose the people who con- 
structed Arbor- Low, were designing to 
produce a similar work of far greater 
extent and magnificence, the design 
of producing greater extent and greater 
magnificence is all that is wanted to 
account for the additional appendages 
at Abury, without having recourse to 
the fiction of a serpent. For in the 
first place, what would more naturally 
suggest itself, when they had got the 
more spacious inclosure at Abury, 
than to place within it the two inner 
temples of smaller dimensions? and if 
more was wanted to render the place 
glorious and honourable, what more 
natural than that the two approaches 
should be along avenues corresponding 
in structure to the edifice itself? 

But I am now getting upon debat- 
able ground, while my intention was 
merely to describe what I saw, or 
what may be deduced with little 
chance of error: but especially to draw 
the attention of the public, and of the 
Wiltshire antiquaries in particular, to 
the dilapidations which are going on, 


but which I think they might, by their 
personal influence, at least for the 
orgy prevent. Few parts of Stuke- 
ey’s writings are more interesting 
than those paragraphs in which he 
shows the successive depredations made 
upon this temple in the last century, 
and names tlie persons who com- 
mitted them. And I hope that all 
fuiure “* Tom Robinsons” will have 
their names and deeds handed down 
to posterity in the pages of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. Joseru Hunter. 


Qo 

Mr. Ursan, July 14. 

{ FEEL obliged to your correspon- 

dent D. A. Y., in his remark on 
a passage in my “ History of England 
during the Middle Ages,” for pointing 
out that Walter Espac, mentioned by 
Geoffrai-Gaimar, (as the person from 
whom, through the Lady Constance, 
he obtained the first translation of the 
British history, to use it in the compo- 
sition of his poem,) was not Walter the 
Bishop, but Sir Walter Espac, whom 
Burton mentions in the passage quoted 
in your last number, p. 503. D.A.Y. 
is quite right; I have examined the 
old chroniclers as to this knight, and, 
as some of your readers whom the 
subject interests, may like to know 
how he is mentioned there, I will beg 
your leave to add the following parti- 
culars concerning him. 

John, the Prior of Hagulstad, in his 
brief Historia, says of him: **In 1132 
Walterus Espec, vir maguus et potens 
in conspectu regis et totius regni, re- 
ceived the monks of the Cistercian 
order sent by Bernard, the Abbot of 
Clairvaux, and placed them in the 
solitude of Blachonmor, on the river 
Rie, from which the monastery was 
called Rievalliz.”"—Twysd. X. Scrip, 
vol. i. p. 257. 

Ethelred, a future abbot of this 
glace, thus describes him :—** Walter 
Soon was there; an old man, full of 
days; active in mind, prudent in his 
counsels ; mild in peace and provident 
in war; preserving always friendship 
with his companions and fidelity to 
his king. He was tall aud large, with 
black hair and a profuse beard. He 
had an open and spacious forehead, 
large eyes, and a voice like a trumpet, 
bot with great majesty of tone.” The 
Abbot details his speech to animue 
his associates on the expedition o 
Scotland, in which the Battle of the 
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Standard was fought and won. Ethel. 
Abb. Riev. p. 337-346. Bromton, p. 
1028, and Knyghton, p. 2371, also 
mention this knight, and the latter 
adds the ten collegiate rules of his 
foundation. 

Gaimar refers those who doubt him 
to Nicole de Trailli. ‘* He that does 
not believe what I say, may inquire of 
Nicole de Trailli.”. MSS. Bib. Reg. 
cited in Hist. Mid. Ages, p. 353. 

Sir Walter's grant to the Rievaux 
Monastery, printed by Dugdale from 
the MS. in the Cotton Library, Julius 
D. 1, informs us who this Nicole de 
"railli was. He was the husband of 
one of Sir Walter's sisters. ‘The Cot- 
ton MS. Vitell. 64, quoted also by 
Dugdale, informs us that Sir Walter, 
in his youth, married Adelina, and 
had by her a son, Walter, who was 
growing up to be like himself: but 
unfortunately, having a taste for riding 
horses at full speed, urged one of them 
so much beyond its strength that it fell 
from exhaustion, and threw its young 
master, who died from a broken neck. 
Some time after this, Sir Walter be- 
queathed by will his residuum be- 
tween his three sisters, of whom the 
second, Albreda, married Nicholaus 
de Traylye; and the grandson of his 
daughter built the castle of Helmisley, 
in that district. Dugdale, Mon. vol. i. 
p- 727, 728, from MS. Vitell. 

In his grant to the monastery, Sir 
Walter mentions his forest of Helmes- 
lac, and his nephews ‘ Gaufridi de 
Traeli, William, Gilbert and Nicholas, 
sons of my half-sister Albrea.” Dug- 
dale, p. 729, from MS. Julius. 

These documents afford us a satis. 
factory comment on Gaimar’s ac- 
count, as to the sources of his poem 
on the ancient kings of Britain. 
From these facts, and from those 
quoted in the History of the Middle 
Ages, vol. iv. p. 353, 4; and from 
himself, we learn that Robert Earl of 
Gloucester, the natural son of Henry 
1., caused the Welsh book brought 
out of Bretagne by the King’s Justi- 
ciary, Walter Calenus, the Archbishop 
of Oxford, to be translated into Latin. 
That Sir Walter Espec, of Helmeslac, 
obtained this translation from Earl 
Robert, and lent it to Arnil, the son 
of Gilebert ; and that the Lady Cu- 
stance, or Constance, obtained the 
Joan of it, for Gaimar to compare that 
part of his history from it; and that 
Gaimar, anxious for the vindication of 


his own veracity in thus stating the 
authority for his uarrative, refers all 
who chose to inquire about it to Nicole 
de Trailli. By this Carta we perceive 
that the Nicole was a real person, and 
the brother-in-law to Sir Walter. 
Thus Gaimar, Sir Walter, Nicole, and 
Jefiry of Monmouth, were all con- 
temporaries. As these points are so 
connected with the ‘vexata questio,’ 
of Jetiry’s British History, I have 
taken the liberty of caution you 
with this letter. 
Yours, &c. Su. Turner. 


oe 

Mr. Ursay, July 14. 

A CONTINUATION of the great 

Roman fosse-way extends from 
Totnes to the Land’s End. From 
Ridgeway, in the parish of Plympton 
St. Mary, which doubtless owes its 
name to its situation, it pursues its 
course through the Earl of Morley’s 
estate, and crosses the Plym at Plym- 
bridge; there ascending a steep hill, 
it passes over Egg-Buckland Down, 
whence Borlase traced it to within a 
short distance of Saltash Ferry. 

About a dozen yards from the 
Plympton St. Mary end of Plym bridge 
is a ruined wall, between eight and 
nine feet long, and six or seven high. 
In this wall are three niches, twelve 
inches in height, and six wide; the 
centre one has a circular groin round 
the top; probably the remains of an 
oratory or chapel, not an unusual ac- 
companiment to a bridge. 

On the opposite side of the river, 
about a hundred yards from the bridge, 
and on the left hand side of the road, 
at the foot of the hill which the fosse 
ascends, is a fissure in the hedge, over- 
grown with ivy and moss, which to a 
casual passer has nothing remarkable 
in its appearance ; but on examination 
is found to open into a small antique 
building, with a stone vaulted roof. 
It is impossible to ascertain the exact 
dimensions, without removing the 
rubbish and soil that completely fill 
and surround it: consequently I can- 
not determine its use. 

The circumstance of these ruins 
being on the Roman road, makes it 
not impossible that they are the re- 
mains of a votive temple. 

In the neighbouring wood, between 
Boringdon Park and Caundown, are 
the remains of a camp. 

Yours, &c. Jos. CHatTraway. 
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— the various branches of 
human knowledge which have 
been elucidated by the discoveries and 
improvements of modern times, none 
has been further advanced than that 
of chemistry. The rapid and im- 
portant acquisitions in that science 
which have distinguished the _pre- 
sent age, are chiefly to be. attri- 
buted to the substitution of the ana- 
lytical for the synthetical system of 
philosophizing ; and in the next place, 
to the profound judgment and indefa- 
tigable ardour with which the subject 
of this. memoir availed himself of that 
great improvement, in developing, in a 
career unequalled since the death of 
Newton, the mysterious constitution 
of the infinitely diversified matter, in 
which we are destined to exist. 

Sir Humphry Davy was born De- 
cember 17, 1779, at Penzance, in 
Cornwall. The name is of ancient re- 
spectability in the West of England, 
and his family was above the middle 
class; his paternal great-grandfather 
had considerable lauded property in 
the parish of Ludgvan, and his father 
possessed a small paternal estate oppo- 
site St. Michae!’s Mount, called Bartel, 
on which he died in 1795, after having 
injured his fortune by expending consi- 
derable sums in attempting agricultural 
improvements. Sir Humphry received 
the first radiments of his education at 
the grammar-schools of Penzance and 
Truro; at the former place he resided 
with Mr. John Tomkin, surgeon, a 
benevolent and intelligent man, who 
had been intimately connected with 
his maternal grandfather, and treated 
him with a degree of kindness little 
less than paternal. His genius was 
originally inclined to poetry; and there 
are many natives of Penzance who re- 
member his poems and verses, written 
at the early age of nine years. He cul- 
tivated this bias till his fifteenth year, 
when he became the pupil of Mr. 
(since Dr.) Borlase, of Penzance, an 
ingenious surgeon, intending to pre- 
pare himself for graduating as a physi- 
cian at Edinburgh. At this early age 
Davy laid down for himself a plan 
of education, which embraced the cir- 
cle of the sciences. By his eighteenth 
year he had acquired the rudiments of 
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botany, anatomy, and physiology, the 
simpler mathematics, metaphysics, na- 
tura, philosophy, and chemistry. But 
chemistry soon arrested his whole at- 
tention. Having made some experi- 
ments on the air disengaged by sea- 
weeds from the water of the ocean, 
which convinced him that these vege- 
tables performed the same part in pu- 
rifying the air dissolved in. water 
which land-vegetables.act in the at- 
mosphere, he communicated them to 
Dr. Beddoes, who had _ at. that time 
circulated’ proposals for publishing: a 
journal of philosophical contributions 
from the West of England. -This pro- 
duced a correspondence between Dr. 
Beddoes and Mr. Davy, in which the 
Doctor proposed that Mr. Davy, who 
was at this time only nineteen years of 
age, should suspend his plan of going 
to Edinburgh, and take a part in ex- 

eriments which were then: about to 
Pe instituted at Bristol, for : investi-< 
gating the medical powers of factitious 
airs. ‘To this proposal the young man 
consented, on condition that he should 
have the uncontrolled superintendence 
of the experiments; and by the judi- 
cions advice of Davies Gilbert, Esq., a 
gentleman of high scientific attain- 
ments, and now President of the 
Royal Society, whose eye had watched 
him from the commencement of his 
studies, having known his parents and 
family, he continued with application 
and perseverance in the study of che- 
mistry. With Dr. Beddoes Mr. Davy 
resided for a considerable time, and was 
constantly occupied in new chemical 
investigations. Here, he discovered 
the respirability of nitrous oxide, and 
made a number of laborious experi- 
ments on gaseous bodies, which he 
afterwards published in his ‘‘ Che- 
mical and Philosophical Researches,” 
8vo. 1800, a work which was univer- 
sally well received in the chemical 
world, and created a high reputation 
for its author, at that time only twenty- 
one years of age. This led to his in- 
troduction to Count Rumford; and 
having previously delivered some lec- 
tures at Clifion, to his being elected 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal 
Institution in Albemarle-street. On 
obtaining this appointment Mr. Davy 
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gave up all his views of the medical 
profession, and devoted himself en- 
tirely to chemistry. 

Mt. Davy’s first experiments as Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal Insti- 
tution were made on the substance 
employed in the process of tanning, 
with others to which similar properties 
were ascribed, in consequence of the 
discovery made by Mr. Seguier, of 
Paris, of the peculiar vegetable matter, 
now called ¢annin. He was, during 
the same period, frequently occupied 
in experiments on galvanism. 

In 1802 Mr. Davy commenced a 
series of lectures before the Board of 
Agriculture, which was continued for 
ten years. It contained much popular 
and practical information, and was 
among the most useful of Mr. Davy’s 
scientific labours; for the application 
of chemistry to agriculture is one of 
its most important results. So rapid 
were the discoveries of the author, 
that in preparing these discourses for 
publication, a few years afterwards, he 
was under the necessity of making 
several alterations, to adapt them to 
the improved state of chemical know- 
ledge, which his own labours had, in 
that short time, produced. 

In 1803 he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and in 1805 a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy. 
He now enjoyed the friendship of the 
most distinguished literary men and 
philosophers of the metropolis, and 
enumerated among his intimate friends, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Cavendish, Hat- 
chett, Wollaston, Children, Tennant, 
and other eminent men. At the same 
time he corresponded with the prin- 
cipal chemists of every part of Europe. 
In 1806 he was appointed to deliver, 
before the Royal Society, the Bakerian 
lecture, in which he displayed some 
very interesting new agencies of elec- 
tricity, yi means of the galvanic appa- 
ratus. ‘Soon afterwards, he made one 
of the most brilliant discoveries of 
modern times, in the decomposition of 
two fixed alkalies, which, in direct re- 
fatation of the hypothesis previously 
adopted, were found to consist of a 
— metallic base, united with a 
arge quantity of oxygen. These alka- 
lies were potash and soda, and the 
metals thus discovered were called 
potassium and sodium. Mr. Davy was 
equally successful in the application of 
galvanisim to the decomposition of the 
earths. On the 22d of January, 1807, 
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he was elected Secretary of the Royal 
Society; and in the same year the 
National Institute of France allotted 
him a prize of 3000 livres for his paper 
on Chemical Affinities. a the 
greater part of 1810 he was employed 
on the combinations of oxymuriatic gas 
and oxygen, and towards the close of 
the same year he delivered a course of 
lectures before the Dublin Society, 
and received from ‘rinity College, 
Dublin, the honorary degree of LL.D. 

In 1812 Mr. Davy married. The 
ebject of his choice was Jane, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Charles Kerr, of 
Kelso, Esq., and widow of Shuck- 
burgh Ashby Apreece, Esq., eldest son 
of the present Sir Thomas Hussey 
Apreece, Bart. By his union with this 
lady, Mr. Davy acquired not only a 
considerable fortune, but the inesti- 
mable treasure of an affectionate and 
exemplary wife, and a congenial friend 
and companion, capable of appre- 
ciating his character and attainments. 
On the gth of April, only two days 
previously to his marriage, he received 
the honour of knighthood from the 
Prince Regent, being the first person 
on whom his Royal Highness con- 
ferred that dignity. 

We now arrive at the most import- 
ant result of Sir Humphry Davy’s 
labours, the invention of the saFETY- 
LAMP for coal mines, which has heen 
generally and successfully adopted 
throughout Europe. The frequency 
of accidents, arising from the explosion 
of the fire-damp, or inflammable gas 
of the coal mines, mixed with at- 
mospherical air, occasioned the forma- 
tion of a committee at Sunderland, for 
the purpose of investigating the causes 
of these calamities, and of endeavour- 
ing to discover and apply a preventive. 
Sir Humphry received an invitation, 
in 1815, from Dr. Gray, one of the 
members of the committee; in conse- 
quence of which he went to the North 
of England, and visiting some of the 
principal collieries in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle, soon convinced 
himself that no improvement could be 
made in the mode of ventilation, but 
that the desired preventive must be 
sought in a new method of lighting 
the mines, free from danger, and 
which, by indicating the state of the 
air in the part of the mine where the 
inflammable air was disengaged, so as 
to render the atmosphere explosive, 
should oblige the miners to retire till 
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the workings were properly cleared. 
The common means then employed 
for lighting the dangerous part of the 
mines consisted of a steel wheel re- 
volving in contact with flint, and af- 
fording a succession of sparks: but this 
apparatus always required a person to 
work it, and was not entirely free 
from danger. The fire-damp was 
known to be light carburetted hy- 
drogen gas; but its relations to com- 
bustion had not been examined. It 
is chiefly produced from what are 
called blowers or fissures in the broken 
strata, near dykes. Sir Humphry made 
various experiments on its combusti- 
bility and explosive nature; and dis- 
covered that the fire-damp requires 
a very strong heat for its inflamma- 
tion; that azote and carbonic acid, 
even in very small proportions, dimi- 
nished the velocity of the inflamma- 
tion ; that mixtures of the gas would 
not explode in metallic canals or 
troughs, where their diameter was less 
than one-seventh of an inch, and their 
depth considerable in proportion to 
their diameter; and that explosions 
could not be made to pass through 
such canals, or through very fine wire 
sieves, or wire-gauze. The considera- 
tion of these facts led Sir Humphry to 
adopt a lamp, in which the flame, by 
being — with only a limited 
quantity of air, should produce such a 
quantity of azote and carbonic acid as 
to prevent the explosion of the fire- 
damp, and which, by the nature of its 
apertures for giving admittance and 
egress to the air, should be rendered 
incapable of communicating any ex- 
plosion to the external air. These re- 
quisites were found to be afforded by 
air-tight lanterns, of various construc- 
tions, supplied with air from tubes or 
eanals of small diameter, or from aper- 
tures covered with wire-gauze, placed 
below the flame, through which ex- 
plosions cannot be communicated ; 
and having a chimney at the upper 
part, for carrying off the foul air. Sir 

umphry soon afterwards found that 
a constant flame might be kept up 
from the explosive mixture issuing 
from the apertures of a wire-gauze 
sieve. He introduced a very small 
lamp in a cylinder, made of wire- 
gauze, having six thousand four hun- 
dred apertures in the square inch. He 
closed all apertures except those of the 
gauze, and introduced the lamp, burn- 
ing brightly within the cylinder, into 


a large jar, containing several quarts 
of the most explosive mixture of gas 
from the distillation of coal and air; 
the flame of the wick immediately dis- 
appeared, or rather was lost, for the 
whole of the interior of the cylinder 
became filled with a feeble but steady 
flame of a green colour, which burnt 
for some minutes, till it had entirely 
destroyed the explosive power of the 
atmosphere. This discovery led to a 
most Important improvement in the 
lamp, divested the fire-damp of .all its 
terrors, and applied its powers, for- 
merly so destructive, to the production 
of a useful light. Some minor im- 
provements, originating in Sir Hum- 
phry’s researches into the nature of 
flaine, were afterwards effected. Exe 
periments of the most satisfactory na- 
ture were speedily made, and the in- 
vention was soon generally adopted. 
Some attempts were made to dispute 
the honour of this discovery with its 
author, but his claims were confirmed 
by the. investigations of the first philo- 
sophers of the age. The coal owners 
of the Tyne and Wear evinced their 
sense of the benefits resulting from this 
invention, by presenting Sir Humphry 
with a handsome service of plate worth 
nearly two thousand pounds, at a 
public dinner at Newcastle, October 
11, 1817. 

In 1813 Sir Humphry was elected 
a corresponding member of the Insti- 
tute of France, and Vice-President of 
the Royal Institution. He was created 
a Baronet Oct. 20, 1818. In 1820 he 
was elected a Foreign Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
in the room of his countryman Watt; 
and in the course of a few years most 
of the learned bodies in Europe en- 
rolled him among their members. 

Many pages might be occupied with 
the interesting details of Sir Humphry 
Davy’s travels in different parts of Eu- 
rope for scientific purposes, particularly 
to investigate the causes of volcanic 
phenomena, to instruct the miners of 
the coal districts in the application 
of his safety-lamp, to examine the 
state of the Herculaneum manuscripts, 
and to illustrate the remains of the 
chemical arts of the ancients. He 
analysed the colours ‘used in painting 
by the ancient Greek and Roman 
artists. His experiments were chiefly 
made on the paintings in the baths of 
Titus, the ruins called the baths of 
Livia, in the remains of other palaces 
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and baths of ancient Rome, and in the 
ruins of Pompeii. By the kindness of 
his friend Canova, who was charged 
with the care of the works connected 
with ancient art in Rome, he was 
enabled to select with his own hands 
specimens of the different pigments 
that had been formed in vases disco- 
vered in the excavations, which had 
been lately made beneath the ruins of 
the palace of Titus, and to compare 
them with the colours fixed on the 
walls, or detached in fragments of 
stucco. The results of all these re- 
searches were published in the Trans- 
actions of the -_ Society for 1815, 
and are extremely interesting. The 
concluding observations, in which he 
impresses the superior importance of 
permanency to brilliancy in the colours 
used in painting, are especially worthy 
the attention of artists. On his exami- 
nation of the Herculaneum manu- 
scripts, at Naples, in 1818-19, he was 
of opinion they had not been acted 
upon by fire, so as to be completely 
carbonized, but that their leaves were 
cemented tegether by a substance form- 
ed during the fermentation and che- 
mical change of ages. He invented a 
composition for the solution of this 
substance, but he could not discover 
more than 100 out of 1,265 manu- 
scripts, which presented any probabi- 
lity of success. 

Sir Humphry returned to England 
in 1820, and ‘in the same year his re- 
spected friend, Sir Joseph Banks, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, died. -Se- 
veral discussions took place respecting 
a proper successor, when individuals 
of high and even very exalted rank 
werenamedas candidates. But science, 
very properly in this case, superseded 
rank. Amongst the philosophers whose 
labours had enriched the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, two were most 

enerally adverted to, Sir Humphry 

avy and Dr. Wollaston; but Dr. 
Wollaston, who had received from the 
council of the Society the unanimous 
compliment of being placed in the 
chair till the election by the body in 
November, declined any competition 
with his friend Sir Humphry Davy. 
Sir Humphry retained his seat as Pre- 
sident till the year 1827, when, in 
consequence of procrastinated ill health, 
in great measure brought on by in- 
juries occasioned to his constitution by 
scientific experiments, he was induced, 
by medical advice, to retire to the con- 


tinent. He accordingly resigned his 
seat as President of the Royal Society, 
the chair being filled, pro temp. by 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. who at the An- 
niversary Meeting, Nov. 30, 1827, 
was unanimously elected President. 

During his retirement on the Con- 
tinent, Sir Humphry continued to 
communicate the resuits of his labours 
to the Royal Society, and at the anni- 
versary meeting of the year 1827, one 
of the royal medals was awarded to 
him for a series of brilliant discoveries 
developing the relation between elec- 
tricity and chemistry. Upon this in- 
teresting occasion, Mr. Davies Gilbert 
spoke as follows: 


‘It is with feelings the most grati- 
fying to myself, that I now approach to 
the award of a Royal medal to Sir Hum- 
phry Davy; having witnessed the whole 
progress of his advancement in science 
and in reputation, from his first attempts in 
his native town, to vary some of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s experiments on the extricatidn of 
oxygen from marine vegetables, to the point 
of eminence which we all know him to have 
reached. 

‘* It is not necessary for me more than to 
advert to his discovery of nitrous oxide; to 
his investigation of the action of light on 
gases; on the nature of heat; to his suc- 
cessful discrimination of proximate vegetable 
elements; nor to his most scientific, inge- 
nious, and useful invention, the safety- 
lamp,—an invention reasoned out from its 
principles, with all the accuracy and pre- 
cision of mathematical deduction. 

‘¢ The particular series of discoveries for 
which the Royal medal has been awarded, 
are those which develop the relation between 
electricity and chemistry. 

** Soon after Sir Humphry Davy had 
been seated at the Royal Institution by an 
invitation from Count Rumford, an invita- 
tion founded on his first production,—a 
paper on the nature of heat,—our late Pre- 
sident began his experiments and investiga- 
tions on electric chemistry: a most power- 
ful Voltaic apparatus was fortunately placed 
at his disposal; and in his hands electric 
chemistry soon became the most important 
branch of practical science: important from 
its immediate energies and powers; but 
much more so from the general laws of 
nature, which it has laid open to our view. 

‘¢ A new acidifying principle, or supporter 
of combustion, was discovered, possessing 
the same negative electric properties as 
oxygen. Muriatic acid disclosed its real 
composition. The oxymuriates were trans- 
ferred to their proper class. The alkalies 
were reduced into metals; and the earths 
were proved to be similar oxides. But in 
the progress of these experiments a dis- 
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covery was made, papnetag all the wonders 


attributed to alchemy. ‘Three basins were 
arranged in a straight line, each containing 
water, and to the middle basin some neutral 
salt was added. The three were connected 
by moistened syphons of asbestos: the op- 
posite piles of a Voltaic battery were then 
applied to the extreme vessels; and in a 
short time the neutral salt disappeared from 
the middle basin, and its constituent parts 
were found separated; the acid attracted to 
the positive pile of the battery, the alkali 
to the negative. This astonishing result, 
followed up by other experiments, led to 
the conclusion that chemical energies may 
be increased, diminished, or even inverted, 
by the superinduction of electric powers 
homogeneous with or dissimilar from their 
own. This metastasis in the hands of phy- 
siological inquirers promises to conduct them 
to discoveries of the utmost importance in 
the functions of life. I flatter myself that 
it is now actually in such hands, 

‘*¢ The principle of varying or modifying 
chemical energies by those of electricity has 
been applied by the invention, in a manner 
the most philosophical, and on a scale the 
most extensive. 

‘* The copper sheathing of ships and 
vessels had been found to corrode in the 
short period of a single voyage, being con- 
verted into an oxide through the medium of 
some acid, or at least of e decompounded 
substance, occupying the negative extremity 
of the electric scale. The copper must 
therefore be positive in respect to the body 
decomposed or attracted. A reference was 
made by the Government to the Royal So- 
ciety, with the hope of discovering some 
remedy for this most serious evil. Grounded 
on a perfect knowledge of chemical and of 
electric powers, it immediately occurred to 
the illustrious discoverer of their relations 
one to the other, that if a substance more 
positive than copper, and in contact with it, 
could be exposed to the corroding action, 
that the copper would, by induction, be 
rendered less positive, and therefore indis- 
— to combine with any other negative 

ody. 

«2 Experiments the most satisfactory were 
then made on a small scale; and in conse- 
quence of their success, plates of zinc, and 
afterwards of iron, were applied to ships’ 
bows; and the copper has been fully and 
eompletely protected. The theory and the 
experiments have. been confirmed in the 
most ample manner. A defect has indeed 
occurred in practice, from the over success 
of protection. The induction of negative 
powers to the copper has gone too far; 
they have caused it to act on the eompounds 
in an opposite direction, by attracting to 
itself the earths and alkalies, thus affording 
attachments to the marine vegetables which 
the copper was intended to prevent. This 
appears to me, however, susceptible of a 
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cure. I am sufficiently advanced in years to 
remember the American-revolution war. 
Ships were then first sheathed with copper: 
they were preserved clean from weeds, nor 
was the copper corroded: but the ships 
were fastened together by iron bolts, and 
these, to the utter astonishment of every 
one, decayed; and the ships became unable 
to sustain the ordinary straining in gales of 
wind. For some time the effect could not 
be traced to its cause, for galvanism was 
then unknown; but at last bolts made of 
bronze were substituted for these of iron, 
and immediately the copper failed. When 
the theory has therefore been modified by 
experience on the principle of these empiric 
trials during the American war, I cannot 
hesitate in predicting complete practical 
success, with full glory to the Medios 
individual who deduced the practice from 
theory, and with ample advantage to all 
those who may then bring the practice into 
beneficial use. 

‘* Sir Humphry Davy having last year 
communicated a paper to the Society in con- 
tinuation of his former inductions and gene- 
ralization on chemical and electric energies, 
there cannot be a doubt but that the only 
obstacle against his then receiving a Royal 
medal, on the first occasion that the Society 
had it to bestow, was his occupying this 
chair. That obstacle, unhappily for science, 
no longer exists; and the Royal Society 
take this earliest opportunity of testifying 
their high estimation of these talents and of 
these labours which all Europe admires. 
We trust and hope, although our late Pre- 
sident has been induced by medical advice 
to retire from the agitation of active public 
stations, that his most valuable life will be 
long spared; and that energies of mind may 
still be displayed to this Society and to the 
civilized world, equal to those which have 
heretofore rendered immortal the name of 
Davy.” 

Sir Humphry Davy was in every re- 
spect an accomplished scholar, and 
was well acquainted with foreign lan- 
guages. He always retained a strong 
taste for literary pleasures; and his 
philosophical works are written in a 
perspicuous and popular style, by 
which means he has contributed more 
to the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
than any other writer of his time. His 
three principal works are, ‘‘ Chemical 
and Philosophical Researches,” ** Ele- 
ments of Chemical Philosophy,” and 
“*Elements of Agseaharal Me 
uy" and the two last are excellently 
adapted for elementary study. His nu- 
merous pamphlets and contributions 
to the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety have the same rare merit of con- 
veying experimental knowledge in the 
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most attractive form, and thus reducing 
abstract theory to the practice and pur- 
poses of life and society. The results 
of his investigations and experiments 
were not therefore pent up in the la- 
boratory or lecture-room where they 
were made, but by this valuable mode 
of communication, they have realized, 
what ought to be the highest aim of 
science,—-the improvement of the con- 
dition and comforts of every class of 
his fellow creatures. Thus, beautiful 
theories were illustrated by inventions 
of immediate utility, as in the safety- 
lamp for mitigating the dangers to 
which miners are exposed in their la- 
bours, and the application of a newly- 
discovered principle in preserving the 
life of the adventurous mariner. Yet 
splendid as were Sir Humphry’s ta- 
lents, and important as have been their 
application, he received the honours 
and homage of the scientific world 
with that becoming modesty which 
universally characterizes great genius. 
Apart from the scientific value of 
Sir Humphry’s labours and researches, 
they are pervaded by a tone and tem- 
per, and an enthusiastic love of nature, 
which are as admirably expressed as 
their influence is excellent. We trace 
no mixture of science and scepticism, 
and in vain shall we look for the spawn 
of infidel doctrine. The same excel- 
lent feeling breathes throughout *< Sal- 
monia, or Days of Fly-fishing,”’ a vo- 
lume published last year, and one of 
the most delightful labours of leisure 
ever seen. Not a few of the most 
beautiful phenomena of Nature are 
here lucidly explained, yet the pages 
have none of the varnish of philoso- 
phical unbelief, or finite reasoning. 
The work is arranged in a series of 
conversations, and we are told in the 
preface, that ‘*these pages formed the 
oceupation of the author during several 
months of severe and dangerous illness, 
when he was wholly incapable of at- 
tending to more useful studies, or of 
following more serious pursuits. They 
formed his amusement in many hours, 
which otherwise would have been un- 
occupied and tedious.” ‘The con- 
versational and discursive style were 
chosen as best suited to the state of the 
health of the author, who was incapa- 
ble of considerable efforts and long 
continued exertion.” ‘he volume is 
dedicated to Dr. Babington, “ in re- 
membrance of some delightful days 
passed in his society, and in gratitude 
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for an uninterrupted friendship of a 
quarter of a century :” and the likeness 
of one of the characters in the conver- 
sations to that estimable physician 
above-named, has been considered well 
drawn, and easily recognisable by those 
who enjoy his acquaintance. 

Sir Humphry spent nearly the whole 
of last summer in fowling and fishing 
in the neighbourhood of Laybach, and 
it has been related by a gentleman who 
accompanied him ona shooting excur- 
sion, that the relative weight of the 
various parts of each bird, the quantity 
of digested and undigested food, &c. 
was carefully noted down by the ob- 
servant naturalist. It is believed that 
he was preparing for a large work on 
natural history. 

The great philosopher closed his 
mortal career at Geneva. He had ar- 
rived in that city only the day before, 
having performed his journey from 
Rome by easy stages, without feeling 
any particular inconvenience, and 
without any circumstances which de- 
noted so near an approach to the last 
debt of nature. Ss Humphry had 
been for some months a resident at 
Rome, where he had had a serious and 
alarming attack of a paralytic nature, 
but from which he was apparently, 
though slowly, recovering; but his 
most sanguine friends hardly ventured 
to hope that his valuable life would be 
much longer preserved. Lady Davy 
had joined him in Rome, on hearing 
of his alarming state, as had also his 
brother, Dr. John Davy, physician to 
the forces in Malta. 

The event was no sooner known 
than his afflicted widow received the 
condolences and affectionate offers of 
services from the most distinguished 
individuals of this place; amongst 
whom were Mr. A. de Condolle, the 
eminent botanist, and Mr. Sismondi, 
the historian; both equally beloved 
for their amiable character, and illus- 
trious throughout Europe for their 
works. Mr. de Condolle took charge 
of all the details of the interment ; and 
the government of the Canton, the 
academy of Geneva, the consistory of 
the Genevan Church, and the societies 
of arts, and of natural philosophy and 
history, together with nearly all the 
English residents, accompanied the re- 
mains to the burying-ground, where 
the English service was performed by 
the Rev. John Magers, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, and the Rey. Mr. Burgess. The 
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members of the Academy took their 
place in the funeral procession; and 
the invitations to the Syndicate, and 
to the learned bodies who accompanied 
it, were made by that body. The 
whole was conducted with much ap- 
propriate order and decency ; and whilst 
every attention and respect were paid 
to the memory of an individual, who 
has done his ample share of good to 
mankind during his life, and whose 
name will be handed down to posterity 
amongst those who have most emi- 
nently contributed to spread the bounds 
of science, nothing was attempted, to 
step beyond the limits of that unosten- 
tatious simplicity which the deceased 
had frequently declared to be his wish, 
whenever his mortal remains should 
be conveyed to their last home. 

The procession, which followed the 
corporate bodies, and the countrymen 
of the deceased, was joined by many of 
the most eminent manufacturers of the 
city, and a large body of mechanics, 
who were anxious ‘to pay this tribute 
of regard and of gratitude for one, 
whom they deservedly looked upon as a 
great benefactor to the arts, and pro- 
moter of the sciences, by the nal = 
tion of which they earned their liveli- 
hood. 

Sir Humphry having died without 
issue, his Baronetcy has become ex- 
tinct. The ‘‘allusive” arms assigned 
to him by the heralds, (and which are 
engraved above his portrait,) are, Sa- 
ble, a chevron engrailed Erminois be- 
tween two annulets in chief Or, and 
in base a flame Proper, encompassed 
by a chain Sable, issuant from a civic 
wreath Or. Crest: out of a civic 
wreath Or, an elephant’s head Sable, 
ear Or, tusks Argent, the proboscis 
attached by a line to a ducal coronet 
around the neck Or. Motto, Igne 
constricto vita secura. 

The following works, of which Sir 
Humphry Davy is the author, attest 
the debt which the world owes to his 
great mind and meritorious exertions : 


Chemical and Philosophical Researches, 


; chiefly concerning Nitrous Oxide and its 


Respiration. 1800, 8vo. 

A Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution. 1802, 
8vo. 

A Discourse, introductory to a Course of 
Lectures on Chemistry. 1802, 8vo. 

Electro-Chemical Researches on the De- 
composition of the Earths; with Observa- 
tions on the Metals obtained from the Al- 
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kaline Earths, and an Amalgam procured 
from Ammonia. 

Lecture on a Plan for Improving the 
Royal Institution, and making it permanent. 
1810, 8vo. 

Elements of Chemical Philosophy. 1812, 
8vo. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in a 
Course of Lectures before the Board of 
Agriculture, 1813, 4to, and Svo. 

Practical Hints on the Application of 
Wire-gauze to Lamps, for preventing Ex- 
plosions in Coal-mines. 1816, 8vo. 

Six Discourses delivered before the Royal 
Society, at their Anniversary Meetings, on 
the award of the Royal and Seen Medals ; 
preceded by an Address to the Society, de- 
livered in 1800,.0n the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Science.” 4to. 


The following chronological series 
will show the number and value of 
the articles contributed by Sir Hum- 
phry to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions: 

Account of some Galvanic Combinations 
formed by the Arrangement of single Me- 
tallic Plates and Fluids, analagous to the 
new Galvanic Apparatus of Mr. Volta. 1801. 

Account of some experiments and obser- 
vations on the constituent parts of certain 
Astringent Vegetables, and on their opera- 
tion in Tanning. 1803. 

An account of some analytical experi- 
ments on a Mineral Production from De- 
vonshire, consisting principally of Alumine 
and Water. 1805. 

On a method of analysing stones, con- 
taining fixed Alkali, by means of the Boracic 
Acid. Ibid. 

The Bakerian Lecture on some Chemical 
Agencies of Electricity. 1807. 

The Bakerian Lecture on some new phe- 
nomena of Chemical Changes produced by 
Electricity, particularly the decomposition 
of the fixed Alkalies, and the exhibition of 
the new substances which constitute their 
Basis, and on the general nature of Alka- 
line bodies, 1808. 

The Bakerian Lecture; an Account of 
some new analytical researches on the na- 
ture of certain Bodies, particularly the Al- 
kalies, Phosphorus, Sulphur, Carbonaceous 
Matter, and the Acids hitherto undecom- 
pounded; with some general Observations 
on Chemical Theory, 1809. 

New Analytical Researches on the nature 
of certain Bodies; being an Appendix to 
the Bakerian Lecture for 1808. 

The Bakerian Lecture for 1809, in some 
new Electro-Chemical researches on various 
objects, particularly the Metallic Bodies 
from the Alkalies and the Earths, and on 
some Combinations of Hydrogen. 1810. 

Researches on the Oxymuriatic Acid, its 
nature and Combinations, and on the Ele- 
ments of the Muriatic Acid; with some 
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Experiments on Sulphur and Phosphorus, 
made in the Laboratory of the Royal Insti- 
tution. Ibid. 

The Bakerian Lecture, on some of the 
Combinations.of Oxymuriatic Gas and Oxy- 
gen, and on the chemical relations of these 
principles to Inflammable Bodies. 1811. 
Also another paper in the same volume in 
continuation of the subject. 

On some Combinations of Phosphorus 
and Sulphur, and on some other subjects of 
Chemical Inquiry. 1812. 

Two papers on a new Detonating Com- 
pound. 1813. 

Some experiments and observations on 
the Substances produced in different Chemi- 
cal Processes on Fluor Spar. Ibid. 

An Account of some new experiments on 
the Fluoric Compounds; with some obser- 
vations on other objects of Chemical In- 
quiry. 1814. 

Some experiments and observations on a 
new substance, which t a violet-co- 
loured Gas by Heat. Ibid. 

Further Experiments and Observations on 
Iodine. Ibid. 

Some Experiments on the Combustion of 
the Diamond, and other Carbonaceous sub- 
stances. Ibid. 

Some Experiments and Observations on 
the Colours used in Painting by the An- 
cients. 1815. 

Some Experiments on a Solid Compound 
of Iodine and Oxygen, and on its Chemical 
Agencies. Ibid. 

On the Action of Acids on the Salts 
usually called Hyperoxymuriates, and on 
the Gases produced from them. Ibid. 

On the Fire-Damp of Coal Mines, and on 
Methods of Lighting the Mines so as to 
prevent Explosion; an Account of an In- 
vention for giving Light in explosive Mix- 
tures of Fire-Damp in Coal-Mines, by con- 
suming the Fire-Damp; and further Expe- 
riments on the Cont 
Mixtures confined by Wire Gauze; with 
some Observations on Flame. 1816. 

Some Researches on Flame; and some 
new Experiments and Observations on the 
Combustion of G Mixtures ; with an 
Account of a Method of preserving conti- 
nued Light in Mixtures of Inflammable 
Gases, and Air without Flame. 1817. 

On the Fallacy of the Experiments in 
which Water is said to have been formed by 
the Decomposition of Chlorine. 1818. 

New Experiments on some of the Combi- 
nations of Phosphorus. Ibid. 

Observations on the Formation of Mists 
in particular Situations. 1819. 

n the Magnetic Phenomena produced 
by Electricity. 

Observations and Experiments on the 
Papyri found in the Ruins of Herculaneum. 

Researches on the Magnetic Phenomena 
produced by Electricity, with some new Ex- 
periments on the properties of Electrified 
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Bodies, in their relation to their conducting 
Powers and Temperature. 

On the Electrical Phenomena exhibited 
in Vacuo. 

On the state of Water and Aériform Mat- 
ter in Cavities found in certain Crystals. 

On.a new Phenomenon of Electro-mag- 
netism. 

On the Condensation of Muriatic Gas into 
the Liquid Form. 

On the Application of Liquids formed by 
the Condensation of Gases as Mechanical 
Agents—with Appendix. 

Experiments and Observations on the 
Application of Electrica) Combinations to 
= Preservation of the Copper Sheathing of 
Ships. 

"th he Bakerian Lecture on the relations of 
Electrical and Chemical Changes. 1826. 

On the Phzenomenon of Volcanos. 1828. 

An account of some Experiments on the 


Torpedo, 


To Nicholson’s Journal he commu- 
nicated : 


An Account of some Experiments made 
with the Galvanic Apparatus of Signor 
Volta. 1801. 

Note respecting the absorption of Nitrous 
Gas, by solutions of green sulphate and mu- 
riate of iron, 1802. 


To the Philosophical Magazine: 

A few additional practical observations on 
the wire-gauze Safety Lamps for mines. 1816. 

Suggestions arising from inspections of 


wire gauze Lamps in their working state in 
Mines, Ibid. 


——-@-—— 
Mr. Urzsan, July 20. 
N 1794, when the following Stanzas 
were written, the Highbury Obser- 
vatory had been long admired for the 
excellence of its apparatus, as well as 
for the plan of the building; and it 
continued to be enriched with new in- 
struments, so as to keep pace with the 
inventions and discoveries of Herschel, 
Maskelyne, and other great improvers 
of practical astronomy and optics, who 
flourished during that memorable pe- 
riod. 

This splendid establishment was 
therefore constantly visited, and viewed 
with increasing admiration by many 
of the first astronomers of Europe, un- 
til the death of Mr. Aubert, which 
happened in 1806, when the opera- 
tions of his observatory also ceased. 
For, as he could not bequeath his 
science or taste with his wealth, his 
unrivalled collection of astronomical 
instruments, clocks, chronometers, and 
other treasures of art, were brought to 
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public sale, eagerly purchased by men 
of science, and widely dispersed. 

The celebiated dome or rotutory roof, 
however, was not disposed of at the 
sale; but it has been since purchased 
by an eminent astronomer, and trans- 
ferred to his observatory at Kilworth, 
in Leicestershire, where it is adopted 
with advantage, and viewed with ve- 
neration. It is not only admired as a 
fine specimen of mechanism (originally 
constructed by the famous Smeaton, of 
Edystone memory); but it is likewise 
revered as an interesting relic of the 
Highbury Observatory. 

Such are the recollections respecting 
the fame and fate of this once noble 
establishment, of which nothing now 
remains but the walls ; and these afford 
ouly a melancholy reminiscence of de- 
parted merit, and a memento of the 
mutability of human affairs. Even the 
rural beauties of Highbury Park, “ the 
rich romantic scenes” herein alluded 
to, are vanished, or metamorphosed 
into buildings and brick fields. 





Lines on Practical Astronomy, ly Dr. Kelly ; 
addressed to Alexander Aubert, Esq. F.R.S. 
Sc. &c. in reference to his splendid Olser- 
vatory at Hightury. 

Thy dome, Aubert, with reverence I view, 
And hail its noble use and learned store ; 

Such as Egyptian temples never knew, 

Nor Greece nor Rome, with all their 
boasted lore. [charm, 

Here truths sublime and sacred science 
Creative arts new faculties supply, 

Mechanic powers give more than giant’sarm, 
And piercing optics more than eagle’s eye. 

Eyes that explore creation’s wond’rous laws, 

And teach us to adore the great designing 

Cause ! 


Borne on these wings we mount ethereal 
space, [scan ; 
The wide expanse of Heaven minutely 
God’s wisdom, power, and handiwork we 
trace, 
The noblest study of aspiring man. 
New systems open to us as we climb ; 
Each glittering star gives law to circling 
spheres, 
Which run eternal rounds in faithful time, 
Nor err one moment in ten thousand years. 
Perpetual motion Heaven’s high works 
maintain, [in vain, 
So often sought on earth, but ever sought 


T hail thy taste sublime, and skilful hand, 
That rear’d this dome, those glories to 
survey ; 
Such as, till now, no private fortune plann'd, 
Such as no other nation can display, 
Gent. Mac. July, 1829. 


Qo 
rw) 
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Nor should the muse disdain that rural 
grace, [around ; 
Which marks the rich romantic scenes 
Let lasting beauties decorate the place, 
Make laurels ever sacred to the ground. 
And may unfadiug honours grace thy name, 
And high ambition learn to emulate thy fame. 


Qa 


CHURCH AND CASTLE OF ELSDEN*, 
(With Views.—See Plate Il.) 
HE Church of Elsden is dedicated 

to St. Cuthbert, the festival of 
whose deposition is on March 20th, 
and of his translation on September 
6th. As this was the superior church 
of the long famous Regality of Redes- 
dale, we will endeavour to describe it 
with some degree of minuteness.— 

The patronage of it has been invested 

in the lords paramount of Redesdale 

ever since the Conquest. It is a rec- 
tory, and in 1291 was valued at g0/. 
16s. 5d. a year, exclusive of the portion 
of Roger Normand in the same, va- 
lued at 61. 13s. 4d., and that of the 
master of ‘*Illeschawe” at 51, ‘*In 

Redesdale,” says Leland, ‘* be three 

parish churches. The chiefest is Elles- 

dene, then Halistone, and Corsenside. 

To these parishes resort the Witeiding- 

men, otherwise called Z'hanes, of that 

English march.” 

Elsden church is in the form of across, 
with two aisles, which pass into the 
west sides of the transepts, or porches. 
The nave, including the aisles, is 40 
feet long by 32 feet broad; the chan- 
cel, 45 feet by 39; the porches each a 
little more than 21 feet square; that 
on the south is called Hedley’s porch, 
from belonging to the numerous clan 
of that name; and that on the north, 
Anderson’s porch, from a family who 
were once owners of Birdhope Cragg, 
and probably of the land called Ander- 
son’s Lands, in Klsden, 1663. By the 
style of its architecture, we suppose 
that the whole of the present edifice 
was built soon after the time of ltieh- 
ard the Second. It has a flat leaded 
roof, which has once had a high pitch, 
as may be seen by the flashing stones 
in the west gable, and a part of the 
great window of the chancel appear- 
ing above the present roof. The south- 
west window of the chancel is square- 
headed, and of three lights, the arches 





* This article is abstracted from Hodg- 
son’s ‘‘ History of Northumberland,” with 
additions, 
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of which are trefoiled, and have two 
trefoiled circles in tracery above them ; 
the middle window is of ove light, 
with a trefoil ogee arch, and trefoiled 
spancrels not pierced; and the third, 
or south-east window, has a drop-arch 
and three lights, the heads of which 
are also trefoiled, and have three 
openings above them in quatrefoiled 
tracery, and set two and one. The 
great or east window has an equilateral 
arch, and consists of five lights; the 
arches of the secondary divisions hav- 
ing four cusps on each mullion, and 
below their imposts. The tracery above 
consists of four oblong quatrefoil open- 
ings, and the head finishes with the 
mullions of the middie light passing 
perpendicularly into the architrave of 
the arch, and having behind each of 
them a pea-shaped trefviled opening, 
with its narrow point upwards. The 
end windows of the transepts have flat 
triangular arches; the rest are square- 
headed ; and all of them had their 
mullions taken out, to give way to sorry 
sash-windows, by an archidiaconal 
command, in Mr. Dutens’s time, 
which he, however, refused to comply 
with in the chancel. Corbules in the 
inside of the church, for resting tim- 
bers upon ; and the manner in which 
the offsets at the basement in the 
gables of the transepts and nave, die 
into the walls of the side aisles, we 
think, show that the present are not 
the original walls of these aisles, which 
old foundations on the outside of them 
prove to have been once wider than 
they now are. They are, indeed, very 
narrow ; not more, we think, than 50 
inches wide, and pass into the west 
side of the transepts, in each of which 
are two piers and two arches. The 
nave has four piers and four arches. 
All the piers are plain, excepting the 
two nearest the chancel, which are 
square and massive. The two pilasters 
in the west gable are round, with capi- 
tals consisting of a square chamfered 
abacus, a broad fillet, and a cavetto, 
which takes the circular form down- 
wards, and ends in a studded torus. 
The capitals of the piers in the tran- 
septs have fewer members, and less 
projection over the shaft, than those in 
the nave, one of which has the four 
alternate faces of its abacus enriched 
with foliage in alto-relievo. The door- 
way is covered with a shallow porch, 
and two of its lintels are old tomb- 
stones, one of which has a cross fleury 
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and a pair of shears upon it. The 
coup-d'cil of the whole interior of the 
building, especially from its centre, 
in spite of the general plainness of its 
architecture, has something in it, per- 
haps its uniformity, which is both un- 
common and agreeable. There are 
a few monuments in the chancel here, 
to the families of Hall and Reed ; also 
a Roman funereal monument brought 
from Bremenium, in this parish; and 
a neat tablet to the memory of Mrs. 
Grose, daughter to Francis Grose, esq., 
the celebrated author of the ‘* Antiqui- 
ties of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land,” and aunt to the Venerable 
Archdeacon Singleton, rector of this 
parish, and at present private Secretary 
to his Excellency the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. 


—_—_—— 


ELSDEN CASTLE. 

The Parsonage-house, which is 
called Erspen CastTLe, is a strong 
old tower, which still externally re- 
tains much of its pristine form, and 
has the arms, given in the annexed 
wood-cut, in the battlement of the 
south frout; they are perhaps a guide to 
the time of its being built or repaired ; 
for it occurs under the name of the 
tower of Elsden in a list of fortresses in 
Northumberland, made out in the 
life-time of Sir Robert Umfreville, who 
died in 1436. It is certainly the coat 
of one of that highly renowned family, 
and the supporters to it seem to indi- 
cate that it belonged to one of them 
who was ennobled. If such was the 
case, they may be considered as the 
coat of Robert de Umfreville, second 
earl of Angus, who died in 1324. 
But supporters were sometimes for- 
merly used by families that were not 
ennobled ; and Mr. Hodgson once in- 
clined to believe that this was the coat 
of Sir Robert Taylboys, as there is a 
shield similarly emblazoned on Witton 
Tower, which is the parsonage-house 
of Rothbury, and in which parish the 
Taylboys, who married the heiress of 
the Uinfrevilles, were lords of the ex- 
tensive manor of Hepple, and on that 
account might become contributors to 
building the manse of the rector of 
that parish. The inscription is, Ro- 
BERTUS Dominus DE Reps, i.e. Ro- 
lert, Lord of Rede. The supporters 
were probably assumed in allusion to 
the circumstance of the franchise of 
Redesdale having been given to Robert 
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de Umfreville by his relation William 
the Conqueror, to hold by defending 
that district for ever from wolves and 
enemies, with the same sword which 
that monarch had by his side when he 
first entered Northumberland. Till 
Mr. Dutens’s death, the first floor con- 
sisted of a dark vault spanned by one 
arch, in which, in former times, the 
rector’s cattle were housed by night. 
A circular stone staircase still leads to 
the upper rooms, on the first of which 
was a kitchen and servants’ apartments, 
flagged with stone; and above these 
another room, fitted up as a lodging- 
room and study, the bed being in a 
large recess, with closets on each side, 
one of which served as a wardrobe, 
and the other for more general pur- 
poses. In 1810 it contained the Greek 
and Latin authorities for Mr. Dutens’s 
‘* Discoveries of the Ancients attributed 
to the Moderns,” copied by himself 
with great beauty and correctness, and 
very metliodically arranged. His books 
were mostly ponderous folios, in French 
and the ancient languages. Here Mr. 
Dutens lived, and entertained his com- 
pany during his resideuces at Elsden. 
Formerly, there were two low rooms 
above, each containing four chambers, 
one partly destroyed by heightening 
this; the other is the present garret. 
Mr. Singleton has converted the dark 
damp vault into a comfortable draw- 
ing-room, 27 feet by 15, besides a re- 
cess 7 feet deep, cut through the wall 
to the window. The old kitchen and 
room which was the parlour of Mr. 
Mitford, a former rector, are two bed- 
rooms; and the floor above is con- 
verted into a bed-room, dressing-room, 
and library. To the old building Mr. 
Singleton has added a vestibule and 
kitchen, a dining-room, 26 feet by 14, 
and bed-rooms above these; besides a 
back-kitchen, pantry, and other offices. 

Mr. Dutens, the late rector here, 
was a Frenchman, and attached to the 
Enclish mission at Turin. As editor 
of the works of Leibnitz, author of the 
* Discoveries of the Ancients aitri- 
buted to the Moderns,” ‘‘ Memoirs of 
a Traveller now in Retirement,” and 
other works, his name has long beeu 
before the public. He was also tra- 
yelling tutor to the laie Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, who presented him with 
this valuable living. Mr. Hodgson 
says, the proceeds uf this rectory were 
for many years regularly transmitted to 
Mr. Dutens at Turin ; but that he fre- 
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quently resided here, and was much 
respected in the parish, to which he 
was one of its greatest benefactors on 
record ; for he gave 1200/1. towards en- 
dowing a chapel at Birness, in this 
parish, and providing a curate there, 
who should teach, if required, twelve 
poor children of the neighbourhood 
gratis. His foreizn accent made him 
almost unintelligible to his parishioners 
in the pulpit, and on his complaining 
that some of them absented themselves 
frequently from church, they com- 
plained in turn, that when he preached, 
it was impossible to understand a word 
he said. In the north it is usual at 
Laster to have an annual meeting of 
the minister and gentlemen of a stand- 
ing parochial committee, called the 
Twenty-four, to discuss and settle all 
matters that concern the church and 
the parish at large. At the conclusion 
of one of these meetings, Mr. Dutens 
thanked the party for their attendance, 
and said he would be happy to see 
them all to dinner at a given hour, 
and bowing retired to his room in the 
castle. At the appointed hour the 
whole party waited upon him, and the 
ceremony of being seated and some 
ordinary conversation gone through, 
the rector began to observe that he 
supposed that some business had been 
omitted at their meeting in the morn- 
ing, which had caused him the pleasure 
of their visit, of the object of which he 
would be glad to be informed. The 
company stared at each other; but after 
some hemming and hesitation, made 
him to understand, that, according to 
his own invitation, they had come to 
dine with him. ** Dine vit me, gentle- 
men! To be sure [ asked you to 
dine vit me; but as | had no interpre- 
ler vil me, and you say you can not 
tell vat 1 say in the pulpit, I tote you 
would not know vat I did say in de 
vestry, and therefore did not expect 
you.”” The company stood aghast ; but 
were soon relieved from the embarass- 
ment into which the rector’s joke had 
thrown them, and had their eyes and 
appetites gladdened by the appearance 
of a plentiful dinner placed before 
them. 

Besides making the additions already 
noticed to this ancient fortalice, Mr. 
Archdeacon Singleton has made very 
spirited improvements to the gardens 
and adjoining ground. Orchard and 
ordinary garden fruit trees of various 
kinds have been planted, and of late 
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years have borne abundant crops. The 
entrances to the castle, too, have been 
screened with shrubberies and planta- 
tions. ‘Till within the last few years, 
a highway passed in front of the castle, 
along the abrupt bank of Elsden-burn ; 
but, by the munificence of the Duke of 
Northumberland, this has been di- 
verted into an easier and safer line on 
the other side of the brook; and the 
very picturesque and interesting object 
of antiquity called the Mote-hills has 
been purchased, and joined to the rec- 
torial lands. R. W.H. 


<p — 
Mr. Urzan, July 10. 

i pursuance of my proposal in your 

number for April (p. 312), I now 
lay before you my biographical collec- 
tions respecting Sir Lewis Dyve, the 
Leodivius of Sir Kenelin Digby’s Pri- 
vate Memoirs. 





The family of Dyve was carly esta- 
blished at Brampton, in Northampton- 
shire, and a pedigree under that parish 
in Baker's History of the county, vol. 
i. p. 82, traces the descent from Henry 
Dyve, who was living in the reign of 
Henry the Third, throagh thirteen 
generations to Sir Lewis, the subject 
of this notice. The family acquired the 
estate of Bromham in Bedfordshire 
from an heiress of Wilde in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh; and, having 
changed their residence to that man- 
sion, are supposed to have finally sold 
Brampton in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Sir John Dyve, of Bromham, the 
father of Sir Lewis, was twice mar- 
ried. By his first wife, a daughter of 
the celebrated Sir Anthony Denny, 
Groom of the Stole to Henry the 
Eighth, he had an only child, a daugh- 
ter, who died young. His second lady 
was Beatrice, daughter of Charles Wal- 
cot, of Walcot in Shropshire, esq., by 
whom he had only one surviving chiid, 
Sir Lewis; another, named John, hav- 
inz died an infant. 

The following Ictter relative to Sir 
John Dyve, is perhaps worthy of in- 
sertion*®, both as illustrative of his his- 
tory, and of female patronage during the 
eign of our great female sovereign : 

*¢ My verie good Lo. I doubt not but 
Mr. John Dive is knowen to your Lo?. to be 
as ancient a gentleman as any in his contrie, 


* The original is preserved iv the Har- 
Jeian MSS. 6996, art. 101. 
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who, notwithstandinge he was in the laste 
comission for the peace, yet in this that is 
nowe goinge out, is left outt; wherefore I 
doe earnestlye entreat your Lo?, that he 
maye be put in againe, soe shall the gen- 
tleman have his desired dispache, and will 
rest beholdinge to you for the same, and 
myself will as many other as well as for this 
favorable pleasure still remaine thanckfull ; 
and soe, comendinge me verie hartilie to 
you, I comitt your Lo?. nowe and ever to 
the tuic’on of Th’almightie. From the 
Court the xxth August, 1594. 
Your lo’. moste Assured frynde, 
Anne Warwyck. 
‘¢ T pray your Lo?. geve hym hering and 
favurabell Aunsare for my Sacke [sake].” 
The signature and postscript only 
are in the Countess’s handwriting f. 
Sir John Dyve died in 1608, but he 
had five years previously erected himself 
a monument in the church of Brom- 
ham, a mural altar-tomb, having, under 
a canopy supported by three columns, 
his recumbent effigies in armour; his 
head bare, and with a long beard; 
resting on a mat, and his hands raised 
in the attitude of prayer. On the pe- 
diment are the arms of Dyve and the 
initials I1.8.D. 1603 (John and Bea- 
trice Dyve). On the basement the 
arms of Walcot, three escallop-shells, 
are impaled by eleven quarterings of 
Dyve, viz. 1. Gules, a fess dauncette 
Or, between three escallop-shells Er- 
mine, Dyve; 2. Vaire, three bends 
Gules, Bray ; 3. Gules, on a bend Ar- 
gent, three martlets Sable, Quynton; 
4. Sable, a chevron between three 
gadflies Gules, Seywell; 5. Gules, a 
fess indented between six cross cross- 
lets fitchée Argent, Longvile; 6. Azure, 
three roaches naiant in pale, barways, 
Roche; 7. Argent, a chevron Sable, 
on achief of the second three martlets 
Argent, Wylde; 8. a chevron fretty 
Or and Sable, between three stags’ 


t+ He was probably suspected as a papist. 

t Anne Countess of Warwick was the 
eldest of the three daughters of Francis, 
second Earl of Bedford, K.G. and her two 
sisters were the Countesses of Bath and 
Cumberland. She became the third wife of 
Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, K.G. 
and was left his widow, without children, in 
1589. She was ‘a lady of excellent cha- 
racter, and of most refined parts and educa- 
tien, and one of Elizabeth’s few female fa- 
vourites.”” She died Feb. 9, 1603-4. There 
is a monumental effigy of her at Cheneys ; 
and her bold Elizabethan signature is en- 
graved in the recently-published volume of 
** Autographs.” 
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heads couped Gules, Ragon; g. Ar- 
gent, a fess and canton Gules, Wid- 
vile; 10. Argent, a maunch Sable, 
with a mullet for difference, Hastings ; 
11. Argent, on a fess Azure three 
boars’ heads couped Or, in chief a lion 
passant guardant...., Aprice. At the 
end of the monument are also the arms 
of Dyve ; impaling Gules, a saltire Ar- 
gent, between twelve cross crosslets 
Or, Denny. 

Beatrice, widow of Sir John, and 
mother of Sir Lewis Dyve, was mar- 
ried secondly to John Digby, after- 
wards Earl of Bristol, and gave birth, 
at Madrid, in October 1612, to George 
the second Earl. She had also another 
son, John, born in 1618; and two 
daughters, Lady Mary, who was mar- 
ried to Arthur Earl of Donegal ; and 
Lady Abigail, married to George Freke, 
esq. Having survived the Earl about 
six years, she died in 1658, and was 
buried at Sherborne, where a_ flat 
marble within the altar-rails was thus 
inscribed : 


ISTO SUB MARMORE 
POSIT£ SUNT EXUVIE 
ILLUSTRISSIME HEROINE 
AC DOMINE 
BEATRICIS, 
JOHANNIS COMITIS BRISTOL, 
AC UTRIUSQUE FORTUNE 
TORIQUE 
CONSORTIS FIDELISSIMZ. 
CARNE PLACIDE EXUTA IMMORTALI- 
TATEM INDUIT 
IDIBUS SEPTEMBRIS 
ANNO AB ILLO 
5} 
CIOIOCXVVVVVVVVIIIISIT. 
ETATIS SUE 
XXXXXXXXIV 
CUJUS ANIME MISERERI 
DEUM OPT. MAX. 
AC SPERATAM GLORIAM 
DEDISSE 
PIE SPERAMUS. 
[The hands are intended to point to the 
two lines on each side, the larger letters of 
which give the date 1658.] 


VaclIIt Inter oVes nostla Vera Pils. 
*OJNOH SALOVA ANTOUTA VUAd XT SAT OAS 


The name of Lewis was introduced 
into the Dyve family by the marriage 
of William Dyve, esq. great-graud- 
father of the subject of this memoir, 
with Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Lewis Aprice, of Hanslope in Buck- 
inghamshire, esq. William had a son 
Lewis, the father of Sir John Dyve, 
and of a Lewis who died an infant. 
Sir Lewis (son of Sir John, as before 
mentioned) was born and christened at 
Bromham in 1595. The next notice 
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we have of him is that he was knight- 
ed at Whitehall, April 19, 1620. The 
probability is, that he accompanied his 
mother to Spain, when his stepfather 
went ambassador to that country ; and 
spent his youth chiefly in the Court of 
Madrid, as we find him quite at home 
there in 1623. It was then the inci- 
dent occurred which is narrated in the 
Private Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby. 
On the evening after Sir Kenelm’s 
first visit to his cousin the Earl of 
Bristol, the latter 


‘¢ sent his son Leodivius, with many of his 
servants and torches, to accompany him to 
his lodgings, which was not far off. But 
the night had slided so insensibly away 
while they were in their pleasing conversa- 
tion (it being the nature of long absence of 
dear friends to cause at their first encounter 
much greediness of enjoying each other) 
that when they came out of the house they 
found the streets quiet, and no living crea- 
ture stirring in them; and the moon, which 
was then near the full, shining out a clear 
light upon them, so that the coolness and 
solitude was the greatest sign that it was 
not noon-day. Wherefore they caused the 
lights and other servants to stay there (who 
then could serve but for vain magnificence), 
and Theagenes sent his servants to his 
lodging before, while he, and Leodivius, 
and another gentleman that Leodivius took 
with him to accompany him, that he might 
not return all alone to his father’s house, 
came softly after, sucking in the fresh air, 
and pleasing themselves in the coolness of 
the night which succeeded a hot day, it be- 
ing then in the beginning of the summer. 
But, as they were entertaining themselves 
in some gentle discourse, a rare voice, ac- 
companied with a sweet instrument, called 
their ears to silent attention, while with 
their eyes they seught to inform themselves 
where the person was that sung; when they 
saw a gentlewoman in a loose and night ha- 
bit, that stood in an open window supported 
like a gallery with bars of iron, with a lute 
in her hand, which with excellent skill she 
made to keep time with her divine voice, 
and that issued out of as fair a body, by 
what they could judge at that light, only 
there seemed to sit so much sadness upon 
her beautiful face, that one might judge she 
herself took little pleasure in her own soul- 
ravishing harmony. The three spectators 
remained attentive to this fair sight and 
sweet music, Leodivius only knowing who 
she was, who coming a little nearer towards 
the window, fifteen men all armed, as the 
moon shining upon their bucklers and coats 
of mail did make evident, rushed out upon 
him with much violence, and with their 
drawn swords made sundry blows and 
thrusts at him, that, if his better genius 
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had not defended him, it had been impos- 
sible that he could have outlived that mi- 
nute; but he, nothing at all dismayed, drew 
his sword, and struck the foremost of them 
such a blow upon the head, that if it had 
not been armed with a good cap of steel, 
certainly he should have received no more 
cumber from that man; yet the weight of 
it was such that it made the Egyptian [which 
name Sir Kenelm gives the Spaniards] run 
reeling backwards two or three steps, and 
the blade, not able to sustain such a force, 
broke in many places, so that nothing but 
the hilts remained in Leodivius’s hand; who 
seeing himself thus disarmed, suddenly re- 
collected his spirits, and using short dis- 
course within himself, resolved, as being 
his best, to run to his father’s house to call 
for assistance, to bring off in safety his 
kinsman and his other friend, whose false 
sword served him in the same manner as 
Leodivius’s had done, as though they had 
conspired to betray their masters in their 
greatest need.” 


It would extend the extract to a 
great length to allow Sir Kenelm to 
relate in this place the whole of his 
account of this hazardeus adventure, 

articularly as he enlarges very copious- 
ly on his own chivalrous defence when 
left as the sole combatant. After slay- 
ing the head of the opposite party, he 
was enabled to follow pee a back. 

‘* By this means,” he continues, ‘* Thea- 
genes, who received but little hurt, had 
time to walk leisurely to the Ambassador’s 
house, from whence, upon the alarm that 
Leodivius gave, many were coming to his 
rescue with such arms as hastily they could 
recover; the cause of whose coming so late 
(for he met them half way) was, that it was 
long before Leudivius, though he knocked 
and called aloud, could get the gates open, 
for all iu the house were gone to take their 
rest. 

‘¢ The next day the cause of this quarrel 
was known; which was, that a nobleman of 
that country, having interest in a gentle- 
woman that lived not far from Aristobulus’s 
{the Earl of Bristol's] house, was jealous of 
Leodivius, who had carried his reflections 
too publicly; so that this night he had 
forced her to sing in the window where Leo- 
divius saw her, hoping by that means to 
eutice him to come near to her, while he 
lay in ambush, as you have heard, to take 
his life from him,” 

It is a matter of some surprise that 
after the fatal catastrophe in which 
this aflray terminated, no bad conse- 
quences are said to have accrued to the 
victorious party; for, though the Spa- 
niard was the aggressor, yet it might 
have been expected that his death 
would have been iu some way resented. 
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It is true that the retinues of ambassa- 
dors were extraordinarily protected by 
the customs of the age; but it is pro- 
bable that the arrival of the Prince of 
Wales at Madrid, which we are told 
occurred the very next day, induced 
the Spaniards to treat the English with 
more than customary indulgence, it 
being their object to conciliate them 
as much as possible at this crisis. As 
for the slayer of the Spanish nobleman, 
the only consequence to himself which 
he mentions, is, that ** this action 
made the name of Theagenes known 
not only in Egypt, but in Morea [Eng- 
land] ;” and, for Sir Lewis Dyve, we 
find a passage in Howell’s Letters, 
which shews that he was riding in the 
streets of Madrid within two days of 
Prince Charles’s arrival. “* Now,” 
says that amusing letter-writer, ‘¢ it 
was publicly known among the vulgar 
that it was the Prince of Wales that 
was come ; and the confluence of people 
before my Lord of Bristol’s house was 
so great and greedy to see the Prince, 
that, to clear the way, Sir Lewis Dyve 
went out and took coach, and all the 
crowd of people went after him; so 
the Prince himself a little after took 
coach,” &c. &c. 

The Earl of Bristol returned to Eng- 
land in the beginning of 1624, and his 
step-son about the same time. It was 
in this year that Sir Lewis entered into 
the state of matrimony. His bride was 
a young Dorsetshire widow, whom he 
met when with his stepfather at Sher- 
borne-castle. She was Howard, the 
eldest daughter of Sir John Strange- 
ways, of Melbury Sampford, knight 
(ancestor to the Earls of IIchester), by 
Grace, daughter of Sir John Trenchard 
of Woolveton. This young lady had 
been first married in 1622, to Richard 
Rogers, of Brianston, in Dorsetshire, 
esq. ; but he had died without issue in 
the following year. Sir Lewis's first 
child, a daughter, was christened at 
Melbury Sampford in 1625, and named 
Beatrix, after her grandmother, the 
Countess of Bristol. She died before 
her father ; his sons Francis and Lewis, 
who survived him, were baptized at 
the same place in 1632 and 1633. 
They will be further noticed in the 
sequel. Lady Dyve died February 24, 
1645-6, as appears by the parish-regis- 
ter of Bromham, where she was bu- 
ried, 

In the two parliaments summoned 
in the first year of Charles the First, 
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Sir Lewis Dyve was one of the mem- 
bers for Bridport in Dorsetshire. On 
the assembling of the Long Parliament 
in 1640, he was again returned* ; but 
was afterwards “ disabled,” probably 
in 1643, when several members were 
under that term expelled, for their 
then holding commands in the King’s 


army. 

Although Sir Lewis does not appear 
as a speaker in Parliament himself, 
yet we find he was active in 1641 in 
publishing the speech which his half- 
brother Lord Digby had made against 
the condemnation of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, and which was afterwards pub- 
licly burnt by the common hangman. 
It was delivered on the 2ist of April 
that year, and on the 15th of July the 
House resolved, ‘ that Sir Lewis Dyve 
and John Moor, as also Thomas Par- 
slow, printer of the said speech, are 
delinquents, in printing and publish- 
ing thereof.” Lord Digby, in his ** A po- 
logy,” issued in Jan. 1641-2, states, 
that he ‘‘ did not only find that it was 
unfaithfully reported and uncharitably 
represented, but was informed that 
copies went abroad of it, so falsely and 
maliciously collected, as made the 
whole speech a justification of my Lord 
of Strafiord’s innocence ; and Sir Lewis 
Dyve, having heard of such a copy in 
the house of a citizen of good quality, 
where he heard me mentioned as a 
person fit to have his name fixed upon 
posts, that it might be torn to pieces 
“ the people, upon that reason ear- 
nestly desired me to give him a true 
copy of what I| had said in that argu- 
ment, which I did; and he forthwith 
gave directions for the printing of it, 
without any privity of mine.” 

J.G.N. 
(To be continued.) 


—@— 
Summerlands, Exe- 
ler, July 1, 1829. 
Klas centenary of your valuable 
work has nearly arrived; and be- 

ing peculiarly distinguished by ancient 
lore, without excluding useful scienti- 
fic disquisition, a complete set, when 
obtained, constitutes a desirable article 
in every select library. Few subjects 
are of more real national importance 


Mr. Ursan, 





* List of that Parliament in Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary History; the list of Burgesses 
in Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, in which the two 
former elections of Sir Lewis are found, 
gives other names under 15 Car. I. 
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than the science of magnetic variation, 
on which a series of papers appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. Permit 
me to add one, including some farther 
progress, sanctioned by observations 
and experiments. The advancement 
of a science still in its infancy, and on 
the establishment of which navigation 
and commerce mainly depend, is much 
retarded by the erroneous supposition 
of the existence of a multiplicity of 
magnetic poles. As it has been re- 
cently stated with confidence that the 
alleged position of a north-east pole 
has been confirmed by the observations 
of an eminent philosopher in a remote 
quarter of Eastern Russia, it is the ob- 
ject of this paper to disprove the sup- 
position, and to attempt to make out 
that there can be but two magnetic 
poles, viz. the north-west aad south- 
east; that is to say, one in each hemi- 
sphere. 
It is necessary to give an equatorial 
projection of the sphere, in order to 
elucidate clearly the object in view, 
and the demonstration will, ceteris 
paribus, be equally applicable to the 
southern hemisphere. It may be pre- 
viously requisite to observe, that on 
several parts of the earth, in whatever 
direction they are approached, the 
needle is attracted by magnetic strata. 
In the northern hemisphere, these have 
a south polarity above, and a north be- 
low, with a reverse effect in the other 
hemisphere. The iron and guns of 
ships act similarly, in occasioning the 
local attraction of the needle, on the 
due knowledge and application of 
which life and property greatly depend ; 
and this may induce me herealter to 
give you my studied view of so very 
important a branch of magnetism. As 
one instance of local terrestrial attrac- 
tion, the variation at the Falkland 
Islands has altered only a degree and 
a half since it had been first observed 
there; and this small attraction is to 
be ascribed to the constant movement 
of the north-west pole eastward, and 
of the south-east westward, at the rate 
of half a degree annually, and amount- 
ing only to a few miles, reckoned in 
the high latitude of the position of the 
eccentric curves in which they mani- 
festly move. Eminent philosophers 
have situated each his pole in the 
south-west quarter, in order, by their 
supposed action, to account for the 
nearly stationary variation; but cele- 
brated navigators, who have approached 
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the supposed sites of these poles, have 
not found any real indication of their 
existence. 

In the following Figure, projected 
round the earth’s north pole to the 
parallel of 70°, are situated the gratui- 
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tous poles assigned in the northern 
hemisphere, by great philosophers, in 
support of their relative theories ; and 
I shall endeavour to shew, that they 
are devoid of magnetic effect, and con- 
sequently of existence. 


Line of no Variation in 1657. 
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N.W. Line of 
no Variation. 
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N.E. Line of 
no Variation, 


LONDON, 51° 31’, 


Over N, the north pole of the earth, 
is drawn LNS, the meridian of Lon- 
don, being the line of no variation in 
1657, because the needle at L, London, 
pointed due north to the magnetic pole 
S, corresponding to its real place with- 
inthe earth. At P, on the west side 
of the figure, is situated the north-west 
magnetic pole, by approximations, in 
the year 1820, at the intersection of 
70° north latitude and 100° west longi- 
tude. The pole is moving eastward in 


a curve probably more eccentric than 
Pax«P. In order to discover the na- 
ture and position of this curve, it is 
now well understood, that at intervals 
of a few years, the site of the pole must 
be found at the positions x, by means 
of the dipping-needle; and thus also 
its real rate of movement will be as- 
certained. This now can be effected 
easily, by the short run from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie, or Copper- 
mine River. After former repeated 
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attempts, the enterprising Captain Ross 
has but a slender chance of getting 
through Regent’s Channel, contiguous 
to the magnetic pole. This spirited 
navigator will try to get through one 
of the large channels on the north side 
of Barrow’s Straits, and if he finds an 
open sea, he may plant the British flag 
on the pole of the earth; or he may 
steam along the north side of the Geor- 
gian Islands, and find a passage down 
to Behring’s Straits*. No time ought 
to be lost in finding the points *, be- 
cause the pole is moving on to the 
inaccessible regions. It is of the 
most essential moment to navigaticn 
and commerce, that the place of the 
pole should at all times be known, in 
order to calculate the variation, and to 
find the local attraction of a ship, 
which is the difference between the 
observed and calculated variation, al- 
lowing for a small attraction by the 
more remote magnetic pole. 

P w N is the meridian of the north- 
west line of no variation, at the above 
period; and N y P is the north-east 
line, running through western Russia 
and along the Coromandel coast. On 
this meridian in the southern hemi- 
sphere, a little to the south of the 
equator, a west variation arises, be- 
cause the south extremity of the needle 
there is attracted eastward by the 
south-east pole, causing the north end 
to incline westward. For the same 
reason, in moving southward from the 


equator, the west variation increases, 
and would attain its maximum at the 
south pole of the earth. Moving 
thence, on the same meridian, the 
variation would become nothing, in 
approaching on the west side of the 
earth to the north-west pole. The 
celebrated magnetician, Mr. Church- 
man, supposed that the pole moved 
under a parallel of latitude, as PmKP. 
Were this the case, the present west 
variation would increase manifestly, 
till the pole arrived at the tangetical 
point m, when the angle N Lm would 
express the angle of west variation. 
After this, it would decrease to no- 
thing on the meridian of London, as in 
1657. But as the variation was at its 
maximum in 1817, or 24° 17’, and has 
been since decreasing, it is evident 
that it cannot be moving with its pole, 
under the parallel PBm. The pole 
cannot be moving in a straight line, or 
in a curve, under the meridian of no 
variation P N P, because all living un- 
der such meridian would have -no va- 
riation at any time, a thing not a fact. 
The pole cannot be moving in a 
straight line on the north or south side 
of the pole of the earth, as, for in- 
stance, in the line Pros; because those 
living at P and o would always have 
the same variation, rPN or roN; 
excepting when the variation would 
vanish, when the pole was directly 
under their situation, P ando. On 
every otier situation on this line, such 





* Captain Ross, having determined once more to attempt the discovery of the North- 
West Passage, lately equipped a steam-vessel, called the Victory, entirely at his own ex- 
pence. The steam power employed is ona wholly new principle; being so contrived as to 
combine every advantage of steam-power, with perfect capability as a sailing vessel. The 





boilers in use occupy so small a space, that they are fixed between the engines; the con- 
sumption of fuel is one-half, and the weight of the engines only one fourth, of those gene- 
rally in use. Another advantage is, that a chimney may be dispensed with, which leaves 
the deck, masts, and rigging wholly unencumbered. The last intelligence from Captain 
Ross was dated Loch Ryan, June 14th and 15th. It appears that the engineer of the 
steamer was so severely hurt by the rod of the piston, that Captain Ross was obliged to 
amputate his arm. On joining the John (a vessel that was to have accompanied him) 
Captain Ross found that great discontent prevailed among the crew of the vessel; and upon 
his going on board, the crew individually refused to heave the anchor. Captain Ross then 
goes on to state,—‘* On my saying that my men (i.e. the crew of the Victory) should do 
it for them, the cowardly vagabonds took to the boats, and landed amidst the hisses and 
execrations, not only of the gallant crew (who gave three cheers, and said * Let us go 
without them’), but of the villagers, who assembled to witness the landing. A scuffle took 
place between the captain and the crew ; and in their attempting to take one of our boats 
to escape with, one man was knocked overboard; but no lives were lost. 1 immediately 
decided on removing what stores were necessary to complete us from the John, and to 
proceed without her; which has, I am happy to say, given my brave fellows universal 
satisfaction. They answered my determination with three cheers, and declared they would 
follow and stick to me wherever I went. We are all in the highest spirits; the wind is 
fair, the engine, bellows, and boiler, are all in repair, and the anchor is now up. Farewell !” 
Gent. Maa. July, 1829. 


A. 
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as r, the variation would be east or 
west, according as the moving pole 
happened to be east or west from the 
position r, where there would be no 
variation, when the pole would be 
directly under such site. If the line 
Po be supposed to be continued east- 
ward and westward, to where the 
south-east pole begins to set sensibly, 
the variation on such continued line 
would be always the same, which is a 
case not known to exist. It must, 
from these statements, be concluded, 
that the magnetic poles move in some 
eccentric curve, such as Pra P. 
Churchman, who made the period 
of a revolution of the pole 1096 years, 
instead of what it appears. to be, vis. 
720, situated his north-west pole in 
134° west longitude, and 58° north 
latitude, or nearly at c of the figure. 
This situation on the west coast of 
North America, has been frequently 
visited by navigators, without any indi- 
cations of such pole by the dipping- 
needle; and were it real, the horizon- 
tal needle would have pointed south, 
when passing through the Sound close 
to the south of its imagined site. The 
eminent mathematician, Euler, placed 
his north-west pole ate of the figure, 
in 76° north latitude, and g6° west 
from Teneriffe, or nearly in 113° west 
longitude. ‘This position, about seven 
and a half degrees from the real mag- 
netic pole, and north-west from it, 
was ingeniously imagined, and enabled 
that great man to account tolerably for 
the variation in Europe and America. 
Captain Parry’s first voyage completely 
disposes of this pole, as Winter-Har- 
bour in 74° 47’ 13”, and 110° 49’ lon- 
gitude, was within 1° 12’ 47” of the 
latitude of Euler’s pole, and but a little 
on the cast side of its meridian. Now 
it is evident, that thus situated, the 
north end of the needle must have 
pointed to such pole; whereas there 
was a variation of 127° 47’ 50” east, 
shewing that the north extremity of 
the needle was attracted by the real 
north-west magnetic pole. Professor 
Hansteen situates his pole in 1769, 
19° 43’ from the north pole of the 
earth, and in longitude 259° 58’ east. 
He makes it to move east ten or twelve 
minutes annually. Its place is nearly 
at a in the figure. From 1769 to 1819, 
fifty years, at the rate of twelve mi- 
nutes of annual movement, would 
situate this pole in 90° west longitude, 
and 79° 13’ of latitude, at the period 
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when Captain Parry crossed its meri- 


dian. Had such pole existed, the 
needle would have pointed to it on this 
meridian, supposing it to be the real 
magnetic pole. The needle did not 
point due south, till the discovery-ships 
arrived on the meridian of 100° west 
longitude ; and had the Professor’s 
pole existed, the needle, influenced by 
both poles, would have given a varia- 
tion of probably 145° east, instead of 
180° on the real meridian, or line of 
no variation. Monsieur Biot, a philo- 
sopher of considerable eminence, has 
located a magnetic pole in 70° north 
latitude and 72° west longitude; and 
the great Dr. Halley, second only to 
Newton, placed a pole nearly in the 
same situation in Baflin’s Bay. It is 
only necessary to say, that the alleged 
sites of these supposed poles have been 
explored, without finding any trace of 
their reality. At the south east cape 
of Greenland, in latitude 70° and lon- 
gitude 23” west, and nearly at K of the 
figure, Professor Krufft situates his 
north-west pole. In frequently cross- 
ing the meridian of this imaginary 
pole, and so near that the horizontal 
and dipping needle must have been 
acted on, no such effect appeared. If 
a line be drawn from London to the 
place of four of these poles, it will pass 
much to the north and east side of the 
place of the real north-west pole P; 
anda line from London to Biot and 
Hansteen’s pole, will pass a little to 
the southward of it. On magnetic 
principles, therefore, the needle at Lon- 
don ought to point to the eastward of 
the real pole. But how stands the 
fact? It is, that by means of the co- 
latitude of Loudon, the co-latitude of 
the pole, and the difference of longi- 
tude, the calculated is 1° 13’ less than 
the observed variation; or, in oiher 
words, the needle points to 1° 13’ to 
the southward of the real magnetic 
meridian ; because the south-east mag- 
netic pole, acting on the south end of 
the needle inversely as the square of 
the distance, attiacts it eastward, and 
increases the calculated to the observed 
variation. 

The distinguished authors mention- 
ed did not, in point of fact (with the 
exception of Halley and Hansteen) 
suppose the existence of more poles 
than one in each hemisphere ; and they 
placed their pole or poles so as to cor- 
respond with their respective theories. 
On the east side of the meridian of 
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London Dr. Halley situated his second 
pole, in 76° 30’ north latitude, and 30° 
east longitude. Captain Parry passed 
within a few meridional degrees of 
this position; and if such pole had 
been there, the north end of the needle 
must have been attracted by it into a 
considerable east variation ; instead of 
which, it continued west. Other na- 
vigators passed near to the imagined 
site of this north-east pole, without 
erceiving any symptoms of its actua- 
ley, Halley’s imaginary pole is placed 
in the figure at H. We have one other 
ole to dispose of, which is the learned 
Gochaens Hansteen’s, said to be in a 
situation where it is utterly impossible 
to approach it, viz. in 85° 49’ north 
latitude, and 101° 30’ east longitude ; 
being only 4° 11’ from the north pole 
of the earth, and nearly at h in the 
figure. In Captain Parry’s last publi- 
cation, a small decrease of the west 
variation, experienced in proceeding 
to Spitzbergen, is ascribed to the in- 
fluence of this supposed magnetic pole 
in the north-east quarter. Supposing 
a ship to move eastward on any parallel 
of latitude, as that of 80° for instance, 
and to arrive at 1 of the figure; here 
the west variation would be the angle 
N1iP, formed by the magnetic meri- 
dian 1 P with the meridian 1N, of the 
place of observation. Let the ship 
move on to 2, where the variation N2P 
will be manifestly less than that at 1. 
At 3, the variation will be still less; 
and at P of the meridian NyP, or 
eastern line of no variation, it will be 
nothing ; because the north pole of the 
earth, N, and the real north-west pole, 
P, on the west side of the figure, are 
under one and the same meridian, 
PwNyP. After passing this meridian, 
an east variation would arise; and 
which, at 4, would amount to the 
angle P4N. At 5, the variation would 
be greater; and at 0, it would be indi- 
cated by the angle PoN. Were the 
Professor’s the only pole in the northern 
hemisphere, the variation at o would 
be only the small angle Noh. The 
scientific world are greatly indebted to 
Professor Hansteen for eving lately 
made a laborious journey into Siberia, 
in order to elucidate important points 
in the useful science of magnetic varia- 
tion. He is said to have made satis- 
‘factory observations at Irkutsk, in lati- 
tude 52°, and longitude 104° east. 
The north-west magnetic pole is consi- 
derably to the east of the meridian of 
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this place, and the east variation arising 
from its position, is much diminished 
by the action of the south-east pole, 
still nearer to the meridian of the above 
town in East Siberia. This would 
render the variation very little, but still 
it could not be ascribed to the ima- 
gined pole lying on the west side of 
the meridian of Irkutsk. All over the 
oriental quarter, and considerably be- 
yond the equator, the variation is little, 
on account of the manifest counterac- 
tion of the two poles, on the same side 
of the meridian of places under the 
above magnetic circumstances. Sup- 
posing the existence of a pole at h, it 
is evident, on known magnetic prin- 
ciples, that the needle at London could 
not point to the poleat P. It may be 
sufficient here to mention the result of 
experiments made with two magnets 
of equal power applied to the place of 
the real and of the supposed pole, in 
reference to a sensitive needle resting 
on the place of London. The varia- 
tion given varied a few degrees, as 
might be expected; but the medium 
gave the angle L N nas the variation: 
but as the needle at London points in 
an angle somewhat greater than the 
calculated variation, NLP, it amounts 
to positive demonstration that the 
north-west is the only magnetic pole 
in the northern hemisphere ; and simi- 
lar reasoning applied to a similar figure 
for the southern hemisphere, would, 
mutatis mutandis, yield an equally con- 
clusive result. 

On the site of the magnetic pole the 
dipping needle will stand perpendicu- 
lar, in continuation of the semi-diame- 
ter of the earth, and on some part of 
which, within the earth, the real pole, 
or magnetic power, is situated. After 
much consideration, it occurred to me 
that the depth of the pole within the 
hollow sphere of the earth, might be 
calculated trigonometrically. The dif- 
ference of latitude between the place 
of the pole on the surface, and the 
place where a dip is taken, gave the 
angle at the centre. The complement 
of the angle of the dip to Q0° gave 
the acute angle at the circumference. 
Having thus the three angles of a 
triangle within the earth, and the 
radius as one of the sides, the part of 
the other radius, intercepted between 
the true place of the pole and the 
centre of the earth, was calculated. 
By subtracting this from the semi-dia- 
meter on which the pole is situated, 
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the depth of the pole within the earth 
was obviously obtained. The place 
where the needle stands perpendicular 
I term the place of maxymum magnetic 
intensity on the surface. It is the 
nearest point to the place of the pole 
within the earth, and moves on the 
surface in correspondence with the 
movement of the magnetic power in a 
small ellipsis within the earth. I may 
probably give you a figured detail of 
this valuable fact. 

Sometimes the latitude and longi- 
tude cannot be had, and without these 
the variation cannot be calculated. 
Again, the lives of millions in future 
ages may and must depend on knowing 
and allowing for the attraction or re- 
pulsion of the needle by the guns and 
iron of a ship. This, called the local 
attraction of a ship, may be known 
on leaving a harbour, but alters with 
not only a change of a ship’s head, but 
also under every change of situation of 
a ship, in moving to the north or south 
more especially. Having reason to 
think, from an imperfect experiment, 
that the action of the iron did not extend 
much in any direction, I requested of a 
scientific friend to take the variation 
on a small stage suspended about twenty 
feet above the quarter-deck of a ship 
of war, saying that if it corresponded 
with the variation taken on shore, 
there would be a proof at once that the 
iron below had no effect on the needle 
above. I have seldom felt more grati- 
fied than in finding that the result 
agreed almost exactly. This shows 
that the difference between the varia- 
tion taken above and on the quarter- 
deck will be the local attraction of a 
ship, thus enabled to sail in perfect 
security, when otherwise she might be 
running to certain destruction. The 
true variation may also be ascertained, 
by taking the variation in a boat, a 
little astern of the ship, and comparing 
it with that taken on board. ‘The cu- 
rious theory and rationale of this in- 
teresting natural object I may probably 
give briefly in some future paper. 

JoHn MacponaLp. 


—<fe — 


Staffordshire Moor- 
Mr. UrsBan, : 
lands, July 14. 
HE announcement in your Maga- 
zine for March (p. 194), of a 
new edition of ** Walton’s Angler,” 
has recalled to my recollection some 
notes of a pedestrian excursion to his 
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friend Charles Cotton’s seat at Beres- 
ford, in the summer of 1824. They 
are in themselves of a trifling nature, 
but even trifles acquire value when 
they relate to scenes that have been 
** dignified by the presence of wisdom, 
bravery, or virtue;” and although no 
admirer of ‘* The Complete Angler” 
can fail to be interested about a spot 
where honest Izaak often exercised his 
skill, or strayed and conversed with 
his son Cotton, ia pureness and simpli- 
city of heart, it is situated in so remote 
and wild a district, as to be compara- 
tively but seldom visited; so that a 
brief description of its present appear- 
ance may not be deemed altogether in- 
opportune. 

Quitting Newcastle-under-Lyme on 
a fine morning in August, we crossed 
the smoky region of the Potteries, and 
taking the road to Leek, soon reached 
the village of Norton-in-the-Moors, 
formerly celebrated as the Gretna Green 
of the surrounding country, where im- 
patient couples were linked together 
for life, without undergoing the tedious 
forms required in more punctilious 
places. But, alas! those days of ex- 
tempore matches are over; Norton, 
like the Fleet, has lost its privileges; 
and they who now repair thither on a 
matrimonial excursion, must submit, 
as elsewhere, to the formality of bans, 
or the production of a license. 

From Norton the road proceeds, 
through a district which becomes 
more barren at every step, to a village 
called in the maps Endon, but pro- 
nounced by the country-people Yan, 
in which, as in many other instances, 


they rather preserve the real name of 


the place, than are guilty of corrupt- 
ing it; the old orthography being, | 
believe, Yendon. The Church, a mo- 
dern structure, has nothing about it 
worthy of remark ; but in the burial- 
ground, a grave-stone, which covers 
** the remains of Wa. Murhall, Esq. 
Jate of Bagnall,” exhibits this quaint 
inscription : 

“¢ Part of what I possessed is left to others, 
And what I gave away remains with me.” 


Of this person, a popular tradition 
in the neighbourhood is, that curing 
the rebellion of 1745, a straggler from 
the Scottish army, on its retreat from 
Derby, took refuge in a shed near to 
his house, and being there discovered, 
was by him slain, flayed, and his skin 
conveyed to a tan-yard to be tanned ; 
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but, not being able to get this per- 
formed, he took it home with him, 
and never after prospered*. ‘There is 
also a neat tomb in a field adjoining 
the Church-yard, said to be that of a 
“* free-thinker,” viz. ‘* John Chenel, 
china-manufacturer, of Shelton, ob. 
1721, zt. 65,” whose motto, the in- 
scription adds, was ‘ Integrity and 
Honour.” 

About five miles beyond Endon, in 
a north-easterly direction, we arrived 
at Leek, the principal town of the 
Moorlands, containing about 5000 in- 
habitants, the majority of whom are 
engaged in the silk and ribbon manu- 
facture, which is here carried on to a 
great extent. The Church is a hand- 
some Gothic structure, and in the 
Church-yard stands a curious stone 
pillar, ornamented with fretwork and 
imagery, which Plot conjectures to be 
a Danish monument; it is figured and 
described in Gent. Mag. vol. L. p. 165. 
Leek is noted for the longevity of its 
inhabitants, and apparently not with- 
out reason, for I remarked that the 
grave-stones record eighty or ninety 
years as an age of quite common at- 
tainment theref. 

After quitting Leek, the country be- 
comes as wild as the most romantic 
fancy can desire; nothing meets the 
eye but huge masses of sterile crags, 
intersected by the channels of wintry 
floods, which sometimes rush from 
these eminences to the lowlands with 
terrific rapidity. Nota bush or tree is 
to be seen, and the only signs of vege- 
tation which present themselves, are 
occasional patches of herbage in the 
vallies, inclosed by rude fences of lime- 
stone fragments, put together without 
cement. The thinly-scattered inha- 
bitants subsist chiefly upon oat-cake, 
and a few oats are therefore occasionally 
sown, but they seldom or never com- 
pletely ripen. Some idea of the steep- 
ness of the hills may be formed from 
Dr. Plot’s description of Narrowdale, 
a place we visited on our way to Be- 





* “*T cannot vouch for this, d’ve see, 
I but tell it to you as twas told to me.” 
t ‘‘ The longevity of men in this county 
perhaps may be ascribed to their drinking 
of ale, Turnebus affirming that such is more 
wholsom and contributory to long life than 
wine, and that ’tis this makes many live to 
100 years.” (MS. note by Dr. Plot, in the 
copy of his ‘* History of Staffordshire,” 


British Museum.) 
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resford : ‘‘ In the northerly part of the 
Moore-lands (he says), the hills and 
boggs are such that a horse can scarce 
pass; and indeed many of the moun- 
tains, which they call roches, clouds, 
torrs, edges, cops, heads, &e. are hardly 
passable, some of them being of so 
vast a height, that in rainy weather I 
have frequently seen the tops of them 
above the clouds. Those of Narrow- 
dale in particular, are so very lofty, 
that the inhabitants there, for that 
quarter of the year wherein the sun is 
nearest the tropic of Capricorn, never 
see it at all; and at Jength, when it 
does begin to appear, they never see it 
till about one by the clock, which ‘they 
call thereabout the Narrowdale noon, 
using it proverbially when they would 
express a thing done late at noone.” 
Altogether, a more desolate and barren 
tract is scarcely possible to imagine 
than that which we crossed, for about 
eight miles after quitting Leek, till we 
arrived at Alstonheld, on the verge of 
the Dove, where it assumes a some- 
what better aspect. Here we halted 
at the sign of the George, and were 
entertained by our chatty hostess with 
anecdotes of the neighbourhood, and 
some excellent eggs and bacon, the 
only fare her larder afforded ; after 
which, we took a hasty survey of the 
village, and the Church, a substantial 
stone building, fully justifying Viator’s 
exclamation (Complete Angler, pt. ii.), 
“© As I’m an honest man, a very pretty 
Church!” The two views of the ex- 
terior, in Major’s Walton, though de- 
ficient in a few minutiz, are upon the 
whole sufficiently correct. The inte- 
rior, which is neatly fitted up with low 
oak pews, consists of a nave, side ailes, 
and chancel; there is a small organ, 
and a painting of Time and a Skeleton 
on each side of the altar. One of the 
pews, coloured blue, is said to have 
been that of the Cotton family ; and 
Pitt, in his ** History of Staffordshire,” 
1817, p. 243, assures us that the cu- 
rious pulpit and reading-desk, on which 
is carved the date 1637, ‘‘ were the 
gift of the celebrated Charles Cotton, 
the poet.” If so, it was a most re- 
markable instance of precocious piety, 
the ‘ celebrated poet” having been at 
that period only seven years old; but 
the fact is, that Walton’s friend, in 
this as in fifty other instances, has been 
confounded with his father. Some 
extracis from the Register of this 
Church, relating to the Cottons, may 
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be seen in Gent. Mag. vol. xcv. pt. i. 
p- 581. 

From Alstonfield, an easy quarter of 
an hour’s walk brought us within view 
of Beresford Hall, lying embosomed 
in lofty trees, a green speck in the 
desert, while in front the delicate river 
Dove holds on its silvery course, but 
hidden from view by the lofty pre- 
cipices which rise on either side of it. 
The trees I suppose are those men- 
tioned by Viator, where he says of the 
Hall, ‘* It stands prettily, and here’s 
wood about it too, but so young, it 
appears to be of your own planting ;” 
to which Piscator (Cotton) replies in 
the affirmative. The house, built I 
think by the Beresfords in the 16th 
century, is large and of respectable ap- 
pearance. Major’s view gives too mean 
an idea of it. That in Bagster’s second 
edition, ‘* Linnell del., Greig sc.” is 
much more faithful. The walls are 
constructed of coarse stone, the produce 
of the neighbourhood ; the roof is tiled, 
and the chimneys are stone. Over the 
entrance is carved in lozenge the Be- 
resford crest, a bear rampant, which is 
also painted in some of the windows. 
About 20 yards from the front, we 
passed through a gate in a substantial 
stone wall of recent erection, forming 
the boundary of a vegetable garden, 
and along a path, fenced on each side 
by a privet hedge, to the principal 
door, which opens into a large old- 
fashioned hall, having at one end a 
fire-place of ample dimensions, sur- 
mounted by antlers, and curiously 
carved work in oak. At the opposite 
extremity, three steps lead into a small 
room, Called the Green parlour, part 
of which, partitioned of, still bears 
the name of ** Squire Cotton’s Study ;” 
but the state of the apartment does not 
evince much veneration for his me- 
mory, the walls being decayed, and 
the window partly broken out. Op- 
posite the entrance door, a staircase 
conducts to a lofty drawing-room, and 
a delightfully pleasant bed-room, the 
latter of which we nem. con. decided 
must be “ my father Walton’s apart- 
ment,” in which Viator sleeps. There 
are various other chambers on this 
floor, but they are going fast to ruin, 
and several of them are in darkness, 
having the windows ‘ made up.” 
Above them are garrets, from whence 
another flight of stairs, or a ladder 
rather, gives access to the roof, part of 
which is flat, and surrounded by balus- 
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trades; but they are much decayed, 
and in a tottering fcondition. The 
view here is remarkably pleasant. In 
front, the house is sheltered from the 
Moorland blasts by’a,steep hill, and to 
the left by another, on which are the 
ruins of a stone building called the 
Temple, and here was the bowling- 
green, to which, in the second part of 
**The Complete Angler,” Cotton calls 
the attention of his friend. Far below 
these hills runs the Dove, to which 
descending by a steep and somewhat 
hazardous winding path, we came 
about half way down, to a dark, damp 
hole in the rock, dignified by the title 
of ‘* Squire Cotton’s Grotto,” a spot 
which, in his fine stanzas on Retire- 
ment, he has rendered celebrated by 
those well-known lines, commencing 


** O my beloved Cave, from Dog-star’s heat 
And all anxieties, a safe retreat!” 


It might be a safe retreat, but could 
scarcely be a pleasant one; nor, if we 
may credit tradition, did it suffice to 
exclude those ‘‘ anxieties”’ with which 
poor Cotton appears to have been in- 
cessantly harassed. Mr. Davies, in his 
** Historical and Descriptive View of 
Derbyshire,” 1811, p. 502, gives the 
following account of the motives which 
induced him to seek refuge in it; but 
I believe the “* offence” he alludes to 
was nothing inore heinous than that of 
forgetting to pay his tradesmen’s debts, 
nor the ‘* officers of justice ” anything 
more formidable than a couple of 
bailiffs : 

“In one of the rocks which hang over 
the river, is a small cavity, in which Mr. 
Cotton is said to have eluded the officers of 
justice, after some offence of which he had 
been guilty. The depth of it is about 15 
yards, but even in this small space are se- 
veral windings, which render it difficult of 
access, and well adapted for the purpose of 
concealment.” 


Arrived at the termination of the 
descent, we found ourselves on the 
banks of the far-famed Dove, which 
though at its source among the moors, 
six or seven miles higher, a dark-co- 
loured stream, is rendered beautifully 
bright and limpid ere it arrives at this 
place, by numerous tributary springs 
received on the way. Adjoining this 
spot is the chief scene of action in pt. 
ii. of “ The Complete Angler,” viz. 
Pike Pool, Major’s two views of which 
yield a clear idea of the scene, and the 
remarkable Rock or Pike, from which 
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it takes its name, is delineated in Wale’s 
design with tolerable exactness, save 
that it is now somewhat less pointed 
than there represented, owing I sup- 
pose to the action of the elements 
since the drawing was made. The 
scenery hereabouts is of the most cap- 
tivating description; the river, which 
in some places is hemmed within such 
narrow limits, that its waters rage and 
foam with great impetuosity to force 
themselves a passage, meeting at this 
spot with a wider channel, subsides 
into calmness, and continues its course 
with unruffled placidity, save where 
the stream is occasionally disturbed by 
fragments of stone, which have toppled 
down from the rocks above. The pre- 
cipitous banks, fringed with trees and 
copse-wood, rise toa tremendous height, 
excluding the sun-beams, and impart- 
ing to the scene even at mid-day an 
air of enchanting repose and solemnity. 


* There is not in this wide world a valley so 
sweet [meet ; 
As that in whose hosom the bright waters 
Oh! the last rays of reason and life must 
depart, [my heart!’ 
Ere the bluom of that valley shall fade from 


Just above the Pike, a small wooden 
foot-bridge leads over the stream to- 
wards Hartshorn, in Derbyshire; it 
bears the date of 1818, but is merely 
the successor of one more ancient, as 
is evident from Piscator’s saying, ‘‘ Cross 
the bridge, and go down the other 
side.” Somewhat higher up, on the 
Staffordshire bank, the windings of 
the river form a small peninsula, on 
which stands the far-famed Fishing 
House ; but, alas! how changed since 
the time when, in the words of Vena- 
tor, it was ‘¢ finely wainscoted, with a 
marble table in the middle, and all ex- 
ceeding neat.” The stone slabs which 
composed the floor are partly broken 
up, the windows are entirely destroy- 
ed*, the doors decaying, and without 
fastenings, the roof is dilapidated, and 
the vane which surmounts it is rusty 
and nodding to its fall. The fire-place 
alone remains in good preservation. 
Hawkins tells us that the exterior was 
formerly adorned with paintings, in 
fresco, of Cotton, Walton, and the 
Boy, but these are entirely gone, and 

* Tt should be remembered, that although 
this description of the Hall and Fishing- 
House is written in the present tense, it 
refers to a state of things which existed in 
1824. Whether any change has subse- 
quently occurred, I am unable-to say. 
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nought now decorates the walls, save 
the names of various obscure indivi- 
duals, who have thought fit thus to 
record their having visited the spot. 
The steps at the entrance are covered 
with weeds, and the well-known key- 
stone (which, however, appears to be 
in a sound state) is so overspread with 
moss, that the first word of the inscrip- 
tion is quite defaced. The Preface to 
*“* Walton’s Life of Donne,” edit. 1825, 
mentions the establishment of a society 
called ‘* The Walton and Cotton 
Club,”’ the members of which, anxious 
to do honour to old Izaak, have re- 
solved upon erecting a monument to 
his memory; surely it would not be 
foreign to their purposes, if they en- 
deavoured to rescue from impending 
ruin an edifice, constructed for his gra- 
tification, by a friend whom he so 
much valued, and in a spot which he 
so much loved! ‘‘ The Fishing- House 
(says the kind-hearted old man) has 
been described, but the pleasantness of 
the river, the mountains, and meadows 
about it cannot, unless Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, or Mr. Cotton's father, were again 
alive to do it.” Major’s two views of 
the Fishing- House, faithfully repre- 
sent its present appearance, with the 
exception that several of the surround- 
ing trees have been cut down since 
they were taken. That in Bagster’s 
edition, Linnell del., Greig sculp., is, 
I think, if possible, still more accu- 
rate. Some prints of the Fishing- 
House include also a distant prospect 
of the Hall, but this is quite at variance 
with correctness, as the intervening 
hill, before described, completely ex- 
cludes it from view. The building 
actually seen from the Fishing-House, 
is merely a barn at the back of the 
Hall. 
(To le continued.) 


Qe 
Mr. Ursan, Hitchin, July 23. 

\ ITHOUT flattery I say it, no 

one appeals to you in vain. To 
your kindness, in admitting an appeal 
of mine to the public (in Gent. Mag. 
June 1826, p. 513), for help in col- 
Jecting the occasional Forms of Prayer, 
issued by authority from the Reforma- 
tion down to the present time, I owe 
it that I have amassed a very large 
collection, sent to me from all parts 
of the kingdom (when not franked) 
through the agency of booksellers, or 
by private hands; and, as I am still 
in want of some of such Forms, to fill 
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up the deficiencies, I twouble you with 
a list of what I have collected. 

I beg to premise that they first be- 
gan about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury (1544, May 27th) and the last 
was issued early in 1820; since which 
time (now nine years) we have had no 
occasional Form of Prayer ordered to 
be used; a longer interval than ever 
occurred since they began, except dur- 
ing the time which elapsed between 
the murder of the martyr-king, the 
sainted Charles (1648-9), and the glo- 


Authorised Forms of Prayer.—Moulds for Roman Coins. 


rious Restoration, 1660. 
The following then, is a list of what 
Forms I have an print: any other | shall 


be grateful for. 


1661-2. Jan 30. 
1662. May ¢9. 
1678. Apr. 10 & 24, 
1685. July 26. 
1685-6. Jan. 30 

& Feb. 6. 
1687-8. Jan. 15 

& 29. 
1688. June 17 

July 1. 
1688, Oct. 11. 
1689. June 5 & 19. 
1690. July 11. 
1690. Oct. 19. 
1690. Nov. 5. 
1691. Nov. 26. 
1692. April s. 
1693. Nov, 12 & 26. 
1694. May 23 & 

June 13. 
1694. Dec. 2 & 16, 
1695. April 16. 
1695. June 19. 


1706. 
1706. Dee. 31. 
1706-7. Mar. 20. 
1707. April 9. 
1707-8. Jan. 14. 
1708. April 18 

& May 9. 
1708-9. Feb. 17. 
1709. Nov. 22. 
1709. Sundays, Wed- 

nesdays, and 

Fridays. 
1709-10. Mar. 15. 
1710. Nov. 7. 
1715. Aug. 1. 
1716. June 7. 
1720. Dec. 16. 
1721. Dec. 8. 
1723. April 25. 
1728. June 11. 
1740. During war. 
1740-1. Feb. 4, 
1741. Nov. 25. 





1695. Dec. 11 & 18. 
1696. June 26. 
1696. During king’s 

absence. 
1697. April 28. 
1697. Dec. 2. 
1699. April 5. 
1700. April 4. 
1702. June 10. 
1702. Nov. 12 

& Dec. 3. 
1703. May 26. 
1703-4. Jan. 19. 


1742. Nov. 10. 
1744. April 11. 
1744-5. Jan. 9. 
1745. Dee. 18. 
1745. During 
troubles. 
1746. May 4 & 95. 
1746. Oct. 9. 
1747-8. Feb. 17. 
1749. April 25. 
1756. Feb. 6. 
1757. Feb. 11. 
1758. July 2. 


1704, 1758. Aug. 20., 
1705. 1759. Feb. 18. 
1705. 


All the Forms issued after this last 
(1759), I think I have, and therefore 
do not want any that have been issued 
during the last seventy years. 

But, while I give the dates of the 
Forms I have, those who possess any 
may find it less troublesome to send to 
me their entire collection, directed to 
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Mr. Souter's, bookseller, 73, St. Paul’s 

Church-yard, who will monthly for- 

ward them to, 
Yours, &c. J. NiBLOocK. 


Ma. Unsan, en 
uly 1. 
AVING heard that moulds for 
Roman coins were occasionally 

found on a farm near Wakefield, and 

being in that neighbourhood iately, I 

went there and procured some. 

They are made of hard burnt clay, 
and the impressions are in many of 
them quite perfect. There is a great 
variety of emperors and empresses, 
some of them those whose coins are 
not common. In some of the moulds 
the coin itself has been found. About 
eight years ago, a large number was 
discovered ; some arranged in layers, 
12 or 14 one above another, with an 
interval, or floor of clay, between each, 
and all inclosed in a crust, or thick 
covering of clay, with holes from top 
to bottom, to admit of the molten me- 
tal entering and filling all the moulds; 
proving that the Romans cast their 
money, and a good many at a time. 

Most of these last moulds came 
into the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Pitt, now of Huddersfield, who pre- 
sented a good many to the Antiqua- 
rian Society (see Archzxologia, vol. xix. 
p. 412), and some to the Wakefield 
Library. And it is remarkable, that 
Camden says the same kind of moulds 
were found there in his time, (vol. iii. 
p- 79). The name of the place is Ling- 
well Gate, near which, says Cainden, 
was a seat of the ancient Lingones, 
and a Roman station. These were, 
perhaps, the moulds used by the Ro- 
man general to coin the money with 
which he paid his troops, or the col- 
lection of some forger of those days. 

I have also had sent me from Water 
Newton in Northamptonshire, sup- 
posed to be the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the ancient Durobrivum, frag- 
ments and vessels of Roman pottery. 
There is a great variety of patterns and 
shapes, in different colours, represent- 
ing in strong relief (like our beer jugs) 
figures of men, dogs, stags, fish, all 
sorts of tracery work of leaves, &c. 
rudely done. A pottery was discovered 
close by, aud these are probably the 
refuse of the work. The plaster re- 
mained on the walls of various colours, 
some as bright as those I have seen and 
admired at the Baths of Titus at Rome. 

Yours, &c. Wm. Wawnsey. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HQ 


ARCHAOLOGIA. Vol. XXII. Part ii. 


Art. XVI. Transcript of a Chro- 
ticle in the Harletan Library of MSS. 
No. 6217, entitled ‘* An Historical Re- 
lation of certain passages about the end 
of King Edward the Third, and of his 
Death.” By Thomas Amyot, Esq. 
F.R.S. Treasurer. 

Mr. AMYOT states, that this is a 
translation of some Latin MS. written 
by a monk of St. Alban’s, but now 
lost or undiscovered. We are inclined 
to think that it is the Chronicle of 
which Leland has made excerpts, and 
headed them with the following title: 
«Ex annalibus cujusdam Monachi 8. 
Albani, quos reperi in bibliotheca 
Tinemutensi. Exorditur anno Domini 
MccLIx. anno vero Henrici 3. 43°. et 
desinit in primis annis Henrici 4%.” 
—Collectan. ti. 403. 

Leland’s extracts appear to be con- 
cise memoranda only, but as from these 
the manuscript seems to have been 
very particular about Wycliffe, and St. 
Alban’s MS. was quoted by Fox, for 
that very purpose (see p. 207), we ure 
inclined to think that the above work 
was the one in question. 

Stowe’s use of this MS. translation 
is very apparent in the quarto edition 
of his Annals, p. 423, seq. and in 
Stowe’s edition, folio, p. 271. 

This transcript enters into details 
which enlarge the history of the period 
to which it refers. It shows how much 
constitutional integrity then — 
Parliament; for when the Duke of 
Lancaster, after the death of the Black 
Prince, wanted to set aside the succes- 
sion in favour of his own family, the 
Commons told him (in John Bull 
style), that, ‘‘as the Prynce’s sonne was 
lyving, there was no neade to labour 
about such matters.” (p. 231.) There 
might be some apprehension of a civil 
war (as afterwards did ensue), and 
some desire of conciliating the young 
King in esse, but in every way the 
answer was wise. 

The author is nevertheless a preju- 
diced party writer, and as such, not 
very scrupulous about the truth of his 
facts. He says, p. 233, 


‘«There was at the sayme tyme in Eng- 
Gent. Maa. July, 1829. 
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lande a shameless woman and wanton har- 
lott, called Ales Peres, of a base kynred, for 
she was a weaver’s daughter of the towne of 
Hunneye [presumed Hunney near Exeter].”’ 
P. 233. 

As no note is given to show the real 
descent of this famous courtezan, we 
shall supply it from the Histories. of 
Norfolk. 

John Perers, Lord=-Gungora, 2d dau. and 

of Holt Perers, co. | coh. of Sir Thos. de 

Norfolk. Ormesby, Lord of 
| Cuneitg, co. Norf. 


nee 
Sir Thos. de Nerford,—=Atice.— William de 
Ist husband, as pre- Wyndesore, 
sumed. 2d husb. 


Every body knows the famous lines 
in Shakspeare concerning the decease 
of Cardinal Beaufort : 


*¢ He dies, and makes no sign.” 


What these signs were, appears in 
the following passage taken from the 
account of the dying hours of Edw. III. 
The priest says the King, 


** Because your voyce fayleth !yft up your 
eyes unto the Lord, that we maye see you 
bothe penytent and askyng mercye: pre- 
sently he lift up Lothe his eyes and his hands 
to heaven, drawyng syghes as it were from 
the bottom of his heart; no doubt sygnes 
of his repentance. Then the preyst admo- 
nyshed hym that for as oak as he had 
unjustly punyshed his servaunts, he wold 
repent hym, and shew the aforesaid sygnes, 
whyche devoutly he dyd.” P. 288. 


As to the desertion of the Kjng in 
his last moments, and Alice Perers 
carrying off his rings, it was quite 
usual. In the Notices des MSS. we 
remember a paper, which states the 
occurrence of similar circumstances 
upon the decease of one of the Popes, 
and could quote other instances. We 
had the following anecdote from an 
eminent physician. A lady had been 
laid out for dead. The nurses im- 
mediately proceeded to ransack her 
drawers; and, as they emptied them, 
laid her clothes in a pile upon the 
quilt. The pressure and heat threw 
the apparent corpse into a profuse per- 
spiration; and dismay and dismissal 
became the lot of the intended depre- 
dators. 
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In p. 284, we are told that the trans- 
lator seems unable to render ‘‘ torti- 
cios circa matricem in p’cessione”’ into 
intelligible English ; and that matricem 
was probably a mistake for martyrem. 
This is utterly improbable ; for maéri- 
cem was or should have been morticem 
and forticios in English éorch. Both 
were kinds of wax lights; e.g. in the 
Lib. nig. Dom. Ed. [V. p. 22, we 
have ‘‘ ¢oréayes, prickettes, perchers, 
mortars; and in Lysons’ Environs, ii. 
295, ‘* where he was sett under a herse, 
having fyve pryncipalls, 16 morters with 
coarse lights, rachements, syde lights, 
and other lights.”’"—See, too, Ducange, 
v. Tortisius, and Encyclop. of Antiq. 
v. Morter, p. 294. 

XVII. Olservations upon an an- 
cient Bracelet of Bronze, found upon 
the Sandhills near Aityre on the coast 
of Murrayshire. By Henry Ellis, Esq. 

This is an elaborate and excellent 
dissertation upon Armillz. From the 
specimen being too small for wearing, 
it is presumed to have been only a 
votive offering, and sufficient proofs 
are adduced of their having been offer- 
ings of bracelets. Nevertheless, we 
have the greatest distrust of the appro- 
priation, and should either class it 
among the filule, which were worn 
very large by the northern nations; or 
the bosses of the bit of a bridle, which 
were also of considerable size; but we 
are very possibly wrong. 

XVIII. Notice of some remains at 
Goza near Malta. ByCapt.W.H.Smyth. 

These are in the main Cyclopean 
remains, and their uses are unknown. 
The tribuna of the Tempio dei Gi- 
ganti” consists of two conjoined ob- 
tuse ovals, entered by two gateways 
opposite to each other, and looking to- 
wards a semicircular recess of Cyclo- 
pean work in the Tirynthian style, ir- 
regular stones. This semicircle and 
the upper oval resemble the Bema and 
Pnix at Athens, as engraved in Le 
Roy, by the side of which is the hill 
of the Areopagus. The entrances assi- 
milate those of the Tinwald in the Isle 
of Man. We therefore presume that 
it was either a court of justice or place 
of assemblage or public business, per- 
baps both united. The Avanzi Gi- 
ganteschi has obelisks like our Druidi- 
cal circles, and Homer mentions such 
circles as courts of judicature. 

XIX. Account of some British coins 

Sound near High Wycombe in Bucking- 


hamshire. By John Norris, Esq. 
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The instrument (the use of which 
has not been ascertained) in No. 4 is a 
lituus with a paéera and bull’s head, 
sacrificial emblems. We shall indulge 
in some conjectures (though we claim 
no higher name for them) concerning 
the ornaments and patterns. The horse 
singly and a horse and rider are in Mr. 
Upham’s Budhism shown torbe sym- 
bols of the Sun ; among the ornaments 
are crescents symbolic of the Moon ; 
perhaps oak leaves and mistletoe 
branches ; and over the horse, Nos. 3 
and 5, apparently a stone circle-—Ne- 
vertheless, except the lituus and bull’s 
head, the rest may be mere fancy work. 
Upon No. 5 is Tasciovan. We ree 
fer our readers to the Encycl. of Antiq. 
ii. QOL-2, concerning this word, and 
the Roman types of the bull's head, 
lituus, and patera. These coins are of 
gold, the obverse concave, the reverse 
convex, and were found concealed 
within a tubular flint. 

This is not all. These coins ought 
not to be reckoned among the most 
ancient British, for these have no le- 
gend, and are impressed on one side 
only. But they have an important 
distinction. ‘The reverses are not Ro- 
man; and yet Ruding informs us, that 
after the subjugation under Claudius, 
**the edict ordaining all money cur- 
rent among the Britons to bear the 
Roman Imperia! stamp was strictly en- 
forced, and no British money appears 
afterwards. (Encycl. of Antiq. ii. 906.) 

XX. Account of certain Hill Castles 
situated near the Land's End in Corn- 
wall. By William Cotton, Esq. M.A. 

These castles are CAER-Bran, Coun 
CasTLe, and CastLe AN Dinas. All 
of these appear to have been the Acro- 
poles or Citadels of British towns ad- 
jacent. The curiosity of these remains 
is, that they exhibit the foundations of 
British circular houses, the upper part 
being, according to the Antonine co- 
lumn and medizval history, basket or 
wattled-work. The description of the 
Irish Lath, from Gough’s Camden in 
the Encycl. of Antiq. ii. 514, illus- 
trates the construction of the interior. 

XXII. Ancient Norman- French Poem 
on the erection of the Walls of New 
Ross in Ireland, A.D. 1265. By Fre- 
deric Madden, Esq. 

In p. 311 it is stated, that all ranks 
of life, vintners, merchants, drapers, 
&c. assisted in building these walls, by 
bye-law or proclamation, ‘‘a thing 
never yet heard of in England or 
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France.” This is a great mistake, for 
it was as usual both in Roman and 
medixval times, as payment of taxes 
(see Fosbroke’s Gloucester, 130). The 
erection of these walls with the ac- 
companiments of music to cheer the 
labours of the different persons, is 
another circumstance not uncommon. 
In the poem are the following lines. 
The poet solicits attention, for he says, 
the word which is not heard is not 
worth an aillié, —‘“‘ ne vaut pas un 
aillié,” and a similar phrase occurs in 
a French poem, MS. Cott. Cal. A. 
XViil. 
‘¢ Sire Edeward pur la grant rauye 
De France re dona une ayllé.” 


This- phrase is unexplained. Cot- 
grave, perhaps, throws light upon it in 
the following passage, 1n which the 
phrase is founded upon a bird that has 
Jost one wing: 

“© Il ne vaut plus que d'une aile,—he is be- 
come lame, he is half undone, he hath but 
one string left to his bow; also, he is well 
nigh dead, or a dying.” 

XX. Instructions sent from the 
Council of Queen Elizabeth to Henry 
Killigrew, Esq. then resident at the 
Court of Scotland, upon the arrival of 
the news of the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, A.D, 1572. By Henry 
Ellis, Esq. 

Dr. Lingard has recently revived an 
old political untruth, viz. that this 
massacre was not concerted or preme- 
ditated, but a sudden ebullition of po- 
pular fury. This can only be believed 
when the martyrdoms of Mary’s reign 
are proved to have been results of a 
similar instigating cause. Mr. Ellis 
holds Dr. Lingard’s paper up to the 
light, and clearly shows that the wa- 
ter-mark is ‘ premeditated.’ 

XXIII. Upon the office of Ragler, 
formerly existing in Cardiganshire. 
By Henry Ellis, Esq. Ragler is a 
sheriff or constable, and the paper al- 
ludes to a tax, which was substituted 
for oats and horse-meat, which the 
Welch were ordered to provide for the 
military of Edward the First’s garri- 
sons at the castles of Aberystwith, 
Cardigan, &c. when they travelled. 
This commutation in money occasion- 
ed abuses. 

XXIV. An Account of some recent 
Discoveries at Holwood-hill in Kent. 
By A. J. Kempe, Esq. 

We shall be surprised if Mr. Kempe 
has not succeeded in placing here the 
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station of Noviomagus, especially as 
the spot seems to be of previous British 
occupation. 

XXV. Old English Poem on the 
Siege of Rouen, A.D. 1418. By Fre- 
deric Madden, Esq. F.S.A. 

These old poems are frequently pic- 
turesque in their descriptions, but do 
not always contain matters of archzo- 
logical noveliy. We have not, how- 
ever, seen the following custom, though 
it is founded on the Eucharist. When 
two parties were ready to join battle, 
the poem says, 

‘* The weyker partie of tho menne 

Thanne broughte the biger partiebre de & 

wynne, 

In tokenyng that ther schold bee 

Grace, mercy, & eke pete.” P. 370. 

Of bringing out the host on such 
occasions, there are numerous instances. 

We shall notice two or three pas- 
sages in the gloss and notes of this and 
the preceding poem, because there are 
some trivial mistakes. In p. 313 of 
the first poem, the “ parpunt e ake- 
tun” of p. 320 is translated *‘ doublet 
and coat of mail,” whereas upon refer- 
ence to Dr. Meyrick’s paper on Mili- 
tary Garments in the 19th volume of 
the Archzologia, the pourpoint and 
haketon are found to be different 
things. In p. 368 the King says, 

* Ye have offended me with mysse.” 

Mysse should have been explained. 
It is a noun, meaning ‘a wrong.” 
(See Tyrwh. Gloss. Chaucer.) 

In p. 371 occurs, “to his persone 
and propirte,” in application to his 
aspect and gait. Propirte, in another 
copy of the poem is changed to profyte, 
but the former is to be preferred ; as it 
is the French propreté; in one sense, 
according to Cotgrave’s definition, 
handsomeness. ‘The terminations of 
our words in ¢y (as e.g. property) are 
French; in ion, Latin; and ess, 
Saxon ; and the agreeable monkeyism 
of France, made John Bull then, as 
now, an awkward ape. In p. 396 is 
an illegitimate explanation, erroneously 
affiliated upon Dr. Meyrick, rela- 
tive to “aiguillettes.” The word (ai- 
guillettes) means in strictness ¢ags or 
points, which being used to fasten on 
the palletes, and the elbow pieces of 
armour, has been, by synecdoche, ap- 
= to the pallettes themselves.— 

hough we notice these oversights (for 
ina man of Mr. Madden’s pretensions, 
they are no other), we know that in 
dishing up this old poem, it is merely a 
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defect of a little garnish ; and it is to 
be added, that the poem in substance 
is intelligible without such complete- 
ness, and we know of none that is per- 
fectly explained or can be so, because 
contemporary works (and there were 
then no printed books) are the only 
modes of producing such faultless illus- 
trations. 

XXVI. Disquisition on a passage in 
King Athelstan’s Grant to the Abbey 
of Wilton. By William Hamper, Esq. 

Stonehenge is a stock exchange, 
where etymologizing Welshmen and 
projecting topographers go to speculate 
and disseminate falsehoods. Such has 
been the case in the present instance. 
Stone-ridge, the simple name of a 
boundary, in the Wilton Register, 
published by Sir R. C. Hoare, has 
been applied to Stone-henge, though it 
is plain that a syllable only of a word 
can never be a ‘ verbum sat.’ 

In the Appendix are some very cu- 
rivus articles. The first is (Pl. xxxiii.) 
a wooden chalice (and such were used 
by the Apostles, and forbidden in the 
Canons of Edgar, see Ducange, v. 
Calix), a relic of as much value in its 
own way, as the Portland vase, and 
which ought to be in the British Mu- 
seum. 

The second (Pl. xxxiv.) consists of 
a stone circle, inclosing seven others, 
not concentric, but in a chain. No 
person will presume that a thing of 
this kind, in a Druidical point of view, 
has any other than an astronomical or 
orrery designation. The luminous 
work of Mr. Godfrey Higgins has set 
that question at rest. But more may 
be added. Ina curious work on An- 
cient Alphabets and Hieroglyphics, 
written in Arabic by [bn Wahstich, 
and translated by Mr. Joseph Hammer, 
is a singularly formed hieroglyphic 
symbol, called by Kircher Anima 
Mundi. Acrowned figure, with human 
head, legs, and arms, bird’s wings, and 
body of a beetle, kneels upon a Sack- 
walle, or circle, with concentric ones 
within, and holds in his hands a talis- 
man. This symbol, the author says, 
is expressive of the most sublime se- 
cret, called originally Bahumed and 
Knharuf (or Calf), viz. The secret of 
the nature of the world, or the Secret of 
Secrets, or the beginning and return of 
every thing (Townley’s Maimonides, 
p- 336, where a woodcut of the symbol). 
Add this to the accounts of the Sack- 
walle and Chakkraia, in our review of 


Mr. Upham’s Budhism, and no doubt 
can remain concerning the astrological 
character of Stone Circles. 

The whole number of circles is eight, 
and Mr. Upham informs us (Budhism, 
p- 87) that the “ Birman writings 
mention eight planets, namely, the 
Sun, the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and another named 
Rahu, which is invisible.’ By re- 
ference to Diodorus Siculus (L. i.), 
Eusebius (Prep. Evang. L. 3), Sextus 
Empiricus (Ady. Mathem.), Pausa- 
nias (Lacon), and Plato in the Craty- 
lus, it will appear possible that the 
outer circle typified the Sun, the cen- 
tral the Moon, and the others the 
Planets, including the Earth. Some- 
thing like this was, we doubt not, in- 
tended, but the astronomy of these 
ancient periods cannot be precisely 
known*. The use of stone circles for 
Courts of Justice is not to the purpose, 
as to invalidation of astronomical de- 
signs in the plans; because, from 
Cesar, we know that the Druids were 
judges. The Plate (xxxix.) of Druidi- 
cal Vestiges on Dartmoor, is very cu- 
rious. We have a cluster of circular 
foundations of British houses, two pa- 
rallel ranges of stones, fencing a co- 
vered way, mall, or avenue, between 
two others, similar, in the centre of 
which on one side is a stone circle. 
Then occur a cromlech, two tumuli, 
one with a kistvaen on the summit, 
another stone cirele, and an. obelisk— 
all evident appendages of the British 
village, the first circle (2) being the 
Parish Church, the tumulus (8) the 
Esquire’s family burial-place (as still 
in the Highlands), the Cromlech a 
Chapel for Marriages (see Downe’s 
Mecklenburgh Letters), and theObelisk 
the Parish clock, i.e. a Sun-dial, for 
such obelisks certainly weref. Mr. 
Kempe calls the covered way a Cursus, 
but we have preferred Sir R. C. Houre’s 
definition of such avenues. The Bri- 
tons, it appears, were occupied on 
this spot, in tin works. Rock basins, 
and Vixen Tors, supposed a Rock 
idol, more probably a Betul or oracle 
stone, accompany these curious relics. 

The discovery of these latent anti- 
quitics, induces us to mention a recent 





* Dupuis claims the merit of having done 
all that is possible on the subject. 

+ We use this illustration from a simila 
comparison made, we believe, by Sir R. C. 
Hoare. 
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circumstance. A gentleman employed 
on the Ordnance survey, has pointed 
to us, within ten miles of our residence, 
sites of Castles, Camps, remains of 
earthworks, and old roads, of which 
not a line is recorded ; and, if similar 
circumstances ensue elsewhere, it will 
plainly appear that very much of our 
ancient topography is yet unexplored. 
Nothing can be more easy than com- 
munication between the Society and 
the Ordnance Office Surveyors, and in 
consequence the supply of this deside- 
ratum. If only a calendar of the un- 
knowns was once obtained, historical 
elucidations would soon follow. 


—}—- 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature of the United Kingdom. Vol. I. 
part ii. 

ILLUSTRATION of obscure points 
of history, possessing interest, impor- 
tance, and curiosity, characterizes this 
collection of elaborate essays. 

I. Ionic Inscription on a bronze fi- 
gure of a hare, brought from the neigh- 
lourhood of Priene. By William Mar- 
tin Leake, Esq. 

The hare, wounded, it is presumed 
by an arrow, is throwing back its head 
in the agonies of death. It was, it 
seems, a votive offering to Apollo 
Aypevs, the patron of hunters. 

Olservations on some extraor- 
dinary anecdotes concerning Alexander ; 
and on the eastern origin of several 
fictions popular in different languages 
of Europe. By Sir William Ouseley, 

LL.D. M.R.A.S., &c. Royal Asso- 

ciate. 

It appears that no accession of real 
history is gained from oriental litera- 
ture, concerning the Macedonian mo- 
narch, only various romantic fictions. 
Warton (Hist. Poetry) notices the po- 
pularity of the subject, and the ** Ro- 
man d’Alexandre”’ in the Bodleian, is 
a manuscript well known on account 
of its beautiful illuminations. Sir 
William Ouseley further shows that 
prototypes of Parnell’s Hermit, Chau- 
cer’s «acted and May, several tales 
in Boccaccio, &c. are to be found in 
eastern writings; hut what is more 
singular than all, is that Whittington 
and his Cat originated in a Persian 
tale eight hundred years old. It ap- 
pears too, that the compositions of 
many eastern moralists often inculcate 
lessons of wisdom and virtue by ex- 
amples of licentiousness too plainly 
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described. This circumstance explains 
many tales in our medizval collec. 
tions; but we antiquaries are not sur- 
prised, for our ancestors, both male 
and female, sat unperturbedly to wit- 
ness the performance in the mysteries 
of Adam and Eve in puris naturalibus ; 
and Erasmus mentions an instance of 
most indelicate terms being used by 
women, without a feeling of shame or 
impropriety. 

III. Historical Notices of Nico- 
media, the ancient capital of Bithynia. 
By the same. Nicomedia was not 
so absolutely destroyed by the earth- 
quake of the year 358 as Sir William 
supposes, for Cluver, from Cedrenus 
and Paulus Draconus (Univ. Hist. 
Epit. 401) says, under the year 741, 
that just before the death of Leo, was 
an earthquake ‘* quo Constantinopoli- 
tani muri, Nicza, Nicomedia, multz- 
que urbes aliz gravibus prostratze sunt 
ruinis.” 

lV. Extracts from Manuscripts re- 
lative to English History. By the Rev. 
T. D. Fosbroke, M.A. F.A.S. Hono- 
rary Associate. 

These extracts refer to curious facts 
or points of history. The first article, 
relative to the University of Oxford, 
shows (i.) that practising lawyers were 
in the fourteenth century, students of 
the University, and notwithstanding 
obtained royal dispensations from ob- 
serving its statutes ; (ii.) that an ac. 
quaintance with the rudiments of 
grammar was a sufficient qualification 
for students ; (iii.) that the poor col- 
leges in the time of Hen. VIII. were 
“not able in bondes and revenewes 
to have within [them] the lecture 
publique, like others.” Greek, too, 
was so little known, that the visitors 
say ‘* they have adjoinde” [at Magda- 
len College, to divinity, philosophical 
(moral and natural) and Latin lec- 
tures, ] “a lecture in the Greke,” that 
is, ‘the gramer in Greke;” and ex- 
cay Duns Scotus and scholastic 
ogic. ‘The second article notices a 
curious custom of Gavel-kind, a relic 
of Celtic law, viz. that when a widow 
either committed fornication or con- 
tracted marriage, and became enceinte, 
she lost her dower if the time of her 
parturition had been watched, and she 
and her child were apprehended with 
the old Gaulish custom of ‘hue and 
cry.’ The third article, relative to the 
peerage, shows that territorial were not 
necessarily parliamentary barons, and 
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that an hereditary right to a writ of 
summons was not admitted by the 
sovereign, for— 

*¢ King Edw. I. out of his wisdom, so- 
moned always those of auncyent familyes to 
his parliaments, that were most wise ; but 
he omitted theyre sonnes after theyre death, 
of they were not answerable to their parents 
in understanding.” 


As Mr. Baker (Northamptonshire, 
i. 524) speaking of the barony of 
Warden, says, that omission of writs 
of summons to Parliament to certain 
of the Barons Latimer is inexplicable, 
this quotation furnishes at least one 
reason for omissions of the writs; 
though often perhaps mere pretence, 
through suspicion of disaffection or 
intractability. 

V. Indication of an insititious Latin 
term in the Hellenistic Greek, which 
has been inveterately mistaken for a 
genuine Greek word. By Glanville 
Penn, Esq. 

Every body knows that, according to 
St. Matthew, Judas hanged himself, 
but that St. Peter (Acts i. 18,) advert- 
ing to the ttaitor’s death, says “ falling 
headlong, he burst asunder in the 
midst.”” To reconcile these apparent 
contradictions, Mr. Penn, with infi- 
nite ingenuity, shows that the term 
used by St. Peter for ‘ burst asunder,” 
is EAAKHZE, a Greek first aorist, 
formed from the Latin word /agueo, 
by mere adoption; the Greek verb 
Aaxew having no existence in the lan- 
guage of European Greece in the age 
of St. Luke (p. 47). To prove the 
conformity between the two Evange- 
lists, as to Judas hanging himself, and 
then falling headlong and bursting 
asunder, Mr. Penn says— 


*¢ Those who have been in the southern 
countries of Europe, know that the opera- 
tion in question, as exercised on a criminal, 
is performed with a great length of cord, 
with which the criminal is precipitated from 
a high beam, and is thus violently laqueated, 
or snared in a noose midway.” 


Now Judas, as being a very corpu- 
lent man, according to the description 
of the ancient Christians, might, after 
throwing himself headlong, be caught 
midway in the noose, and a disruption 
of the bowels have ensued; for Seneca, 
the tragedian, in his Hippolytus, says— 


«¢ Preceps in ora fusus, implicuit cadens 
Laqueo tenaci corpus ; et quanto magis 
Regnat, sequaces hoc nodos ligat.”” 

Hirrorytus, A, 1v, 1086. 
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Thus Mr. Penn. He notes that 
the Greek Awxew properly signifies to 
crack, or make a noise, but from Mr, 
Valpy’s explanation of Aaxis (Funda- 
mental Words of the Greek Language) 
it does not, we think, simply mean 
**making a noise,” but that noise 
which accompanies a burst or rent. 
Mr. V. adds that lacero, lacerate, is 
derived from this word. At all events, 
the two Evangelists are completely re- 
conciled in sense. 

VI. On the Cartulary of Flaxley 
Abbey in Gloucestershire. By Sir Tho- 
mas Phillipps, Bart. 

This cartulary is in the peculiar form 
of a roll (see vol. xcv11. 1.624). Besides 
the usual contents of such documents, 
a grant of lands by an Abbot says that 
he has not affixed the conventual 
seal, ‘* propter perfidiam Judaworum,” 
from which passage Sir Thomas pre- 
sumes, that the Jews were in the habit 
of forging seals, for the purpose of 
affixing them to pretended grants ; but 
he has not been able to find any direct 

roof of their having so done, and 
Peter de Blois, in his work De Per- 
JSidid Judeorum, i. e. of the unbelief of 
the Jews, for such with him is the 
meaning of perfidia, mentions no such 
practice. 

Our interpretation of the Abbot’s 
meaning is this. The seals of charters 
were pensile; and by the law or cus- 
tom of England, if a seal was annexed 
even to a forged charter, it ratified, 
notwithstanding the injustice, the con- 
tents of such supposititious charter. 
The Abbot therefore, in our opinion, 
was afraid that such an abuse might 
be made by the Jews, of the conven- 
tional seal, which opinion he formed 
from its having been a trick in his era 
not uncommon. Our authority for 
this construction of the Abbot’s words 
is the following paragraph of that 
capital work, the ‘* Nouvelle Diplo- 
matique.” 

“* En Angleterre quelqu’un avoit il re- 
connu son sceau en justice, il etoit obligé 
de tenir les conventions portées dans I’acte, 
qui en etoit scellé, et il ne pouvoit alleguer 
la perte de ce sceau, ne l’interception qu’on 
aurait pit en faire pour sceller frauduleuse= 
ment l’'acte produit en jugement.”’ 

VII. Transcript of a Manuscript 
relating to Henry the Fifth of Eng- 
land, preserved in the King’s Library 
at Paris; with Prefatory and Supple- 
mentary Notes. By John Gordon 
Smith, M.D. M.R.S.L. 
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Acrincourt (as it is called) is a 
field of battle, upon which the sun of 
England always shines in summer 
briliiancy, and we are sure that the 
following extract will be interesting.* 
Dr. Smith, who was, we presume, a 
physician to the Forces, says— 


«¢ Perhaps I may be pardoned for relating 
that I had the honour to receive a /Vaterloo 
medal on the field of Azincourt: or rather, 
that I had the fortune to belong to one of 
the British regiments that signalized them- 
selves in the campaign of 1815, and which 
afterwards was invested with the above- 
mentioned mark of their sovereign’s appro- 
bation, on the very spot which, nearly four 
hundred years before, was the scene of the 
searce less glorious triumph of Harry the 
Fifth of England. By a singular coinci- 
dence, a portion of the British army was, in 
1816, cantoned in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of this celebrated field, and the corps 
in which I then served, made use of it, 
during several months, as their ordinary 
drill ground. 

«To several of my intelligent brother 
officers, as well as to myself, the place 
naturally imparted the interest which an 
acquaintance with its history could not fail 
to excite; aud we consequently amused 
ourselves with reconnoitring excursions, 
comparing the actual state of the localities 
with authentic accounts of the transactions 
of 1415. The changes that have taken 
place have been singularly few; and an 
attentive explorer would be able to trace 
with considerable ‘accuracy, the greater part 
of the route pursued by the English army 
in their retreat out of Normandy towards 
Calais. ‘The field of Azincour remains suffi- 
ciently in statu quo, to render every account 
of the battle perfectly intelligible ; nor are 
those wanting near the spot, whose tradi- 
tionary information enables them to heighten 
the interest with oral description, accom- 
panied by a sort of ocular demonstration. 

‘* Through an erfor in certain books pro- 
fessing to be Travellers’ Guides, persons 
have been imisdirected to a single house, 
named Azincour, near Bouchain, in French 
Flanders, which is not less than sixty miles 
from the real site of the action ; but those 
who travel to Paris vid St. Omer and Abbe- 
ville, pass over the field of battle, which 
skirts the high road (on the left, in the di- 
rection just mentioned) about sixteen miles 
beyond St. Omer; two on the Paris side of 
a considerable village or bourg, named 
Fruges; about eight north of the fortified 
town of Hesden; and thirty or thereabout, 
in the same direction from Abbeville. All 
accounts of the j.attle mention the hamlet 
of Ruisseauville, through which very place 





* We have incorporated the text and 
notes together. 
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the high road to Paris now passes. This is 
the great post road or chaussée, the old 
road (which is now degenerated into a cart- 
track) from Abbeville to the once celebrated 
city of Therowanne, passes over the scene of 
action, and must have been that by which 
the French army reached the ground before 
the English, who had been compelled to 
make a great circuit. 

Azincour is a commune or parish, con- 
sisting of a most uninteresting collection of 
‘slobbery dirty farms,’ or rather ‘ farmers’ 
residences,’ and cottages, such as, in that 
part of the country, are met with in all 
directions; once, however, distinguished by 
a castle, of which nothing now remains but 
the foundation. In Picardy, the population 
of each commune is uniformly collected into 
one spot, forming a crowded and very filthy 
village, between which and the next place of 
the same description the fields lie open, and 
for the most part undivided. As to the 
castle, Azincour never was a place of note 
prior to the battle, and the castle, or cha- 
teau (as all gentlemau’s seats are called in 
France), was probably nothing more than 
the residence of the Seigneur of the village, 
which happened to catch the eye of Henry 
after the fight was over. Shakspeare, with 
historical accuracy, introduces (act iv. sc. 
7.) the following question and answer— 


King.—What is this castle called that stands 
hard by? 

Mountjoy.—They call it Agincourt. 

King.—Then cail me this—the field of 
Agincourt. 


‘¢ Topographical accuracy is not respected 
in naming a field of battle. The rule was 
certainly departed from in the instance of 
Waterloo, and if my recollection does not 
deceive me, ‘the field of Azincour’ is within 
the commune of Tramecour, where there is 
still a gentleman’s residence, a distinction 
that can no longer be claimed by its more 
renowned neighbour. Azincour, not Agin- 
cour,* seems to be the proper orthography 
of the word. 

** Between Tramecour and Azincour the 
distance is small; and in this interval lay 
the scene of the contest. Through the 
scantiness of the space, the English army 
was enabled to have a narrow front of not 
more than two or three furlongs, which 
gave them a great advantage over the 
enemy, whose superiority of numbers led in 
great measure to their disaster. The right 
wing of the English rested on the wood of 
Tramecour, in which the King concealed 
those archers whose prowess and vigour 
contributed so eminently to the glorious 
result. Part of this wood still remains; 
though, if I remember rightly, at the time 
of our visits, the corner into which the 

* Why so? It is Agincourt in the 
French contemporary narrative, p, 62. 
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bowmen were thrown, had been materially 
thinned, if indeed the original timber had 
not been entirely cut down, and its place 
but scantily supplied by brush or under- 
wood. Some of the trees, however, in the 
wood of Tramecour, were very old in 1816. 
The left wing of the English was flanked by 
the inclosures of Azincour, through which 
part of the French endeavoured to escape 
after the battle, several being killed in the 
village; the inhabitants of which point out 
spots where a few distinguished personages 
fell.” 

We have before met with testimonies 
of Henry’s want of uprightness to- 
wards his prisoners of war, whom he 
treated as a pecuniaty dentist, a Jew, 
or a usurer, does an unfortunate debtor 
—i.e. practises every mode of extor- 
tion. The original paper here printed, 
shows that, after most flattering pro- 
mises made to a certain Sieur de Gau- 
court, upon surrender of Harfleur, 
Henry squeezed out of them by tor- 
ture other grievous conditions, such 
as procuring the liberation of several 
English prisoners, the restoration of 
some jewels which he had lost on the 
field of Azincour (among them his 
crown and great seal), and transmis- 
sion to him of two hundred casks of 
Beaune wine. This part we shall 
further extract, because the most mi- 
nute incidents connected with this ce- 
lebrated battle are interesting : 


*¢ As for my own part, I was by no means 
cured of my severe complaint ; he gave me 
leave to return to France, in order to arrange 
about the liberation of these prisoners. 
But, besides this, he mentioned that he 
had lost some of his jewels at the battle of 
Azincour [read Agincourt; the z for g, and 
the omission of the final t being only ac- 
commodations to French pronunciation. 
Rev.], which it would be a great matter 
for us, if we could recover; and then he in- 
sisted that we should furnish him with two 
hundred casks of Beaune wine, at London, 
which should also be taken into account on 
our behalf. 

** Upon which assurance, I returned to 
France, and incurred great loss, as well as 
trouble in the liberation of from six to seven 
score prisoners, gentlemen, merchants, and 
soldiers ; advancing [a deposit], so that upon 
paying the surplus, they might be set at 
liberty by a certain day. I exerted myself 
to the utmost to recover the jewels, which 
were already dispersed, and in different hands, 
and did all in my power to recover the King 
of England’s crown, which was in his coffers, 
as well as a cross of gold, and very rich 
stones, containing a piece of the true cross, 
half a foot in length, and the cross piece 
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more than a good inch wide, with the [globe] 
used at the Coronation of the King of Eng- 
land, as well as several other things, which 
he was very anxious to recover; in particu- 
lar, the seals of the said King’s Chancery, 
*¢ Before my departure, I also purchased 
and paid for the two hundred casks of Beaune 
wine, and then returned to England, bring- 
ing back and presenting the seals.” P. 63. 


Persons able and willing to lose so 
many teeth, Henry thought might be 
likely to lose more ; and he tried to ex. 
tract more; nor were they, though he 
continued to cajole them, liberated 
during his life. 

A list of the treasure above-men- 
tioned, which was stolen by the French 
just before the battle, is preserved in 
Rymer’s Foedera. After Mr. Nicolas’s 
complete volume on the subject of this 
great event, little additional informa- 
tion can be expected; but the Sieur 
de Gaucourt’s statement was not known 
to that indefatigable author, and any 
fresh document on Agincourt must 
always be acceptable. 

VIII. On the meaning which is most 
usually and most correctly attached to 
the term ‘‘ Value of a Commodity.” 
By the Rev. T. R. Malthus, Royal 
Associate. 

We are among those who think that 
Political Economy is, in the main, 
theory only, unphilosophically founded 
upon 7fs, and a pre-assumption of cir- 
cumstances, as actually though not ne- 
cessarily existing; and we are sure 
that the very work upon Population, 
which generated for Mr. Malthus his 
truly merited and eminent credit, was 
founded upon premises directly con- 
tradictory to the tenets of preceding 
political economists ; for they made 
‘lots of people” national summum- 
bonums. Indeed, we have given an 
opinion that his, Mr. Malthus’s own 
basis, Population, is the sole one, upon 
which a business ‘* Political Eco- 
nomy” can be deemed worthy the 
notice of a practical political economist. 
But to the purpose. To establish a 
barometer of value, independent of cir- 
cumstances, is the object of the present 
Essay. Mr. Malthus, by way of affix- 
ing a definite measure of value, says, 
that ‘* the ordinary quantity of labour, 
which the precious metals will com- 
mand in any country, is the measure of 
their natural and ordinary value in that 
country.” P. 81. 

This is very equivocal language, and 
amounts substantially to this—that, if 
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you go to an attorney, six shillings and 
eightpence is the cost of the ordinary 
quantity of labour which he bestows 
only in looking at you ; but that you 
may expect two days hard work from 
a peasant, or one from a mechanic for 
the same sum. In short, valve is and 
must ever be a relative and indefinable 
term. It is strictly a word limited to 
the particular subjects of its applica- 
tion, and all controversy about it ip 
one universal and fixed acceptation is 
and must be a logomachy. In what 
manner would Mr. Malthus dispose of 
the enormous value of wooden legs and 
crutches, to the maimed and lame, by 
an estimate formed upon his theorem 
of what they cost? 

IX. Some remarks on part of the 
Jirst book of Appian’s Civil Wars of 
Rome (cap. 40 et seg.) together with 
an attempt to give a more accurate ge- 
nealogy of the Julian or Cesarian fa- 
mily. By the Right Hon. C. Yorke, 
M.R.S.L. 

We cannot speak in too high terms 
of this article, in its elaborate and taste- 
ful form, the latter being an uncom- 
mon appendage to the dry productions 
of scholars. If we recollect rightly, 
there is a pedigree of the Julian family 
in the folio edition of Tacitus by Lip- 
sius, and we think in other writers ; 
but they are far less copious and satis- 
“actory than this. There are matters 
very painful in this pedigree, viz. (i.) 
that Pompey was allied to Casar by 
marriage with Julia, daughter of the 
mighty ‘* Dictator perpetuus,” and an 
unnatural bellum interneciorum was 
waged between them; and (ii.) that 
uncontrolled wealth and power may 
produce such monstrous degeneracy 
that the worldly-omnipotent and al- 
most deified Julian line, terminated by 
a Circzan transformation—in a hog— 
in Nero. 

X. On the date of some of the coins 
of Zancle, or Messana in Sicily. By 
James Millingen, Esq. Royal Associate. 

Coins are to books what flints are 
to steels. Sparks are struck out which 
inflame tinder, light matches, and il- 
luminate candles. They illustrate chro- 
nology, supply desiderata, and show 
the state of the arts, which is no snuall 
benefit to history ; for taste is a late 
production, and always a test of the 
intellectual character. For instance, 
green plaister parrots are seen in our 
cottages, and Grecian statues in our 
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country seats; chalked schoolboy pro- 
files on our walls, and perfect ones 
(setting aside a paper thinness) on our 
coins. Such things show that one 
class is refined, the other not, as plainly 
as by words. We regret that Mr. Mil- 
lingen has condescended to correct 
errors in Pollux. His works are gardens 
full of weeds, and the toil is what 
Swift calls ** weeding in rain.” 

XI. On the Portland Vase. By James 
Millingen, Esq. Royal Associate. 

The most fanciful illustrations of 
this celebrated vase have been given 
by men totally unacquainted with 
ancient monuments. Winckelmann 
thought that the subject was the mar- 
riage of Thetis and Peleus, and he has 
been supported by Visconti, Zoega, 
and Mr. Millingen, in this disquisi- 
tion, which in our opinion sets the 
question at rest. 

XII. On the Religion and Divina- 
tion of Socrates. By Archdeacon Nares. 

The Archdeacon contends, that by 
the +o dasnonov, Socrates meant the 
Deity, the one true God. 

XIII. On the Demi of Aitica. By 
William Martin Leake, Esq. 

This is a most valuable paper. The 
part of it relating to the battle of Ma- 
rathon we shall use in our review of 
Mr. Taylor’s Herodotus. We particu- 
larize the plates, illustrative of the po- 
sition of the Greek and Persian fleets 
at the battle of Salamis, so poetically 
described by /Eschylus, the curious 
theatre of Thoricus (p. 153), and the 
fortress of Phyle, the approaches to 
which obliged the enemy to expose 
the right or uncovered side of the body 
(see p. 205), and assimilate the side 
long entrances of our British camps. 

We congratulate the Society upon the 
high value and erudition of the elabo- 
rate Essays published in this volume. 


New Models of Christian Missions to Popish, 
Mahometan, and Pagan Nations, explained 
in Four Letters to a Friend. * By the Au- 
thor of Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
8vo. pp. 124. 

IT is a single step in a statesman’s 
view from schism to sedition, and men 
of the world are not ignorant of the 
uses which have been made of enthu- 
siasm. Seditious placards* have been 
published in the West Indies by flam- 
ing pseudo-missionaries, and schism 
has begun to germinate in the East, 
whither (as the serpent was brought ‘o 
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Gleopatra) they have carried under 
cover of leaves of the Bible. Our au- 
thor (and he is a warm friend to Mis- 
sions) says, 

‘¢ We have gone out, carrying the torch 
of divine truth in one hand, forgetful that 
we have in the other the smouldering brand 
of theological strife. Should the nations of 
India receive from us the religion of the 
Scriptures, but receive it under the system 
we are now pursuing, it is much more than 
we have any right to hope for, that the very 
worst evils will not in lime spring up from 
are the seeds of theological discord which we 
so unadvisedly scattering in the East.’’ p. 67. 

He therefore recommends the dif- 
ferent sects to put the whole business 
of the missions into the hands of the 
established clergy (p. 122), who would 
manage it well, and with safety to the 
state. We cordially agree with this 
clever author, but we have not the 
smallest hope of the success of his pro- 
position. It serves no private purposes ; 
and religion is a pie, in which rogues 
will always have a finger. 


Memoirs of the Administration of the Right 
Honourable Henry Pelham, collected from 
the Family Papers, and other authentic 
documents. By William Coxe, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Bemerton. 2 vols.4to. Longman & Co. 
FROM the nature of its subject, and 

the approved ability and experience of 

its author, this book offers strong claims 
to our attention. Commencing with 
the close of the Walpole administra- 
tion of 1740, and extending to the 
death of Mr. Pelham in 1754, it em- 
braces a portion of our history which 
is comparatively litle known, though 
peculiarly interesting, whether we con- 
template he transactions by which it 
was marked, or the individuals en- 
gaged in them; a period, respecting 
which more full and accurate informa- 
tion has been long desired than can be 
gleaned from the crude compilations 
of our annalist Smollett, the composi- 
tion of his better instructed contem- 
porary, the continuator of Rapin, or 
the statements of an eye-witness, so 
completely swayed by partiality and 
prejudice, as Horatio Lord Orford. It 
challenges our confidence, also, as the 
production of a writer, who by his 
long and successful labours in the field 
of history, had established a title to 
public respect and private esteem, 
which, while it gave him access to the 
highest and most authentic sources, 
afforded the best guarantee for the ju- 





* Printed at large in Barclay on Slavery. 
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dicious, appropriate, and candid appli- 
cation of the materials placed at his 
disposal. It has, however, another 
and more endearing claim to our re- 
gard. It is the posthumous work of a 
veteran in literature, who, at the ad- 
vanced age of fourscore years and up- 
wards, and under the affliction of total 
blindness, still continued to direct the 
energies and resources of a well-stored 
and vigorous mind to the liberal pur- 
pose of illustrating the history of his 
country, from the official and confiden- 
tial correspondence of her most emi- 
nent statesmen. With respect to docu- 
mentary evidence, indeed, the preseut 
may be said to surpass any of the for- 
mer productions of the venerable Arch- 
deacon ; and from the variety and 
abundance, as well as from the intrin- 
sic value of the materials from which 
they are drawn, these Memoirs of the 
Pelham Administration may be re- 
garded as the last portion of genuine 
cabinet history, which for some years 
the British public is destined to pos- 
sess. 

As the work has appeared so recent- 
ly, we must defer to our next number 
the result of that deliberate examina- 
tion which it merits, and content our- 
selves with selecting a passage that 
affords a striking proof of the felicity 
with which the author has rendered 
his rich stores of epistolary corres- 
pondence subservient to the illustra- 
tion and interest of his narrative. It 
relates to the sudden revolution and 
counter-revolution in the cabinet, at 
the very crisis of the Rebellion in 
1745. 

‘¢ Hitherto the ministers deemed them- 
selves secure of the king’s approbation, and 
felt confident that he would sanction their 
system of foreign policy, in conformity with 
his declaration to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

** A change, however, was effected in the 
royal mind, by the strong remonstrances of 
the Dutch; by the urgent representations 
of Lord Granville ; and, at the same time, 
by the importunities of the ministers them- 
selves for the appointment of Mr. Pitt to 
the office of secretary at war. Indignant at 
being controlled by persons whom he dis- 
liked, and disdaining to be restricted to what 
he considered a weak and inefficient prose- 
cution of the war, he resolved, even in the 
course of the session, and in the midst of 
the rebellion, to reinstate Lord Granville ia 
the office of secretary of state, with the hope 
that such a ministry might be formed as 
would assist in relieving him from his offi- 
cial thraldom. 

‘©The course, however, which his Ma- 
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jesty pursued for the attainment of these 
objects, evinced rather an impatience of re- 
straint, than a knowledge of the state of 
parties and the temper of parliament. He 
addressed himself to the Earls of Bath and 
Granville, at that time the most unpopular 
noblemen in the kingdom. He complained 
to Lord Bath, that he was a prisoner on his 
throne; governed by a party who engrossed 
all power; compelled to receive into his 
service persons whom he had cause to dis- 
like; and permitted to have no share in the 
management of his own affairs. He there- 
fore solicited assistance, to liberate himself 
from this irksome bondage; and confided to 
him and Lord Granville full powers to form 
a new administration, which should be in- 
clined to prosecute the war on more vigo- 
rous principles. He expressed his sanguine 
hopes of the attachment of Lord Harring- 
ton, who principally owed his elevation to 
his favour; and calculated on the concur- 
rence of Mr. Winnington, who was deemed 
@ proper person to manage the House of 
Commons. He looked forward also to the 
support of other persons in both Houses, 
particularly of Sir John Barnard, whom he 
supposed to be adverse to the ascendancy of 
the Pelhams, and to whom he intended to 
offer the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 

** Lord Bath received this delicate com- 
mission with some degree of hesitation ; but 
answered for the concurrence of Lord Gran- 
ville, and declared that ultimate success 
must depend on the king’s own firmness. 
As the principal difficulty to be apprehended 
was that of raising the supplies, Lord Bath 
first addressed himself to Mr. Gideon, and 
the other monied men in the city, and pro- 
cured from them the promise of a loan, on 
terms which were considered as more advan- 
tageous than those already obtained by Mr. 
Pelham. He then applied to different mem- 
bers of both Houses; and, calculating that 
he should succeed in separating the several 
parties which were connected with the 
ministry, he returned to the king to com- 
municate the result of his proceedings. The 
plan of an administration, of which he and 
Lord Granville were to be the leaders, as 
First Lord of the Treasury, and Secretary of 
State, was then sketched out; and in re- 
tiring from the closet, on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, he exultingly said to Lord Harrington, 
whom he met in the anti-chamber, ‘ I 
have advised the king to negative the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Pitt, and to pursue pro- 
per measures on the continent.’ 

‘©The communication did not produce 
the effect that was intended; for it called 
forth from Lord Harrington only a cold and 
severe remark, that ‘ those who dictated in 
private, should be employed in public*.’ 
Notwithstanding this indication of his sen- 
timents, Lord Harrington was, on the next 





* «From the communication of Bishop 
Douglas, who received it from Lord Bath.” 


day, summoned into the closet. The king 
condescended to employ every argument and 
intreaty, calculated to detach him from his 
party ; but, finding them all unavailing, he 
gave way to a transport of indignation, and 
bitterly reproached the inflexible secretary 
with ingratitude. 

**The Pelhams and their friends were 
now sensible that the die was cast; and a 
meeting of the party took place on the en- 
suing evening, at the House of the Lord 
Chancellor. All their adherents proving 
faithful, a resolution was taken to convince 
the king of the weakuess and impolicy of 
his scheme, by a prompt and general resig- 
nation. Lord Harrington relinquished the 
seals on the 10th; and his example was 
followed by the Duke of Newcastle. On 
the morrow Mr. Pelham and the Duke of 
Bedford, with all the members of the Boards 
of Treasury and Admiralty, resigned ; and, 
in conformity with the general resolution, 
the whole of the ministry either renounced 
their employments, or expressed their in- 
tention to retire. This event produced a 
deep and general sensation of regret through- 
out the country. The change was regarded 
as the signal of the most fatal calamities ; 
and the levees of the two brothers were 
crowded beyond all former precedent. Even 
the Duke of Cumberland, with all his re- 
spect for the king his father, could not 
refrain from testifying, in the strongest 
terms, his concern at a proceeding which 
threatened the dissolution of the Whig in- 
terest, that had placed and maintained his 
family on the throne*. 

*¢ The king, though astonished, was not 
immediately discouraged. Hoping to pre- 
vent further defection, he nominated Lord 
Bath to the head of the Treasury, and in- 
trusted to him the seals of the two Secreta~- 
ries, to be delivered to Lord Granville, for 
himself and for that person whom he should 
best approve. Other appointments were 
also settled, in conformity with the deter- 
mination previously adopted; and Lord 
Bath was encouraged with the promise of 
the royal confidence and support. On the 
9th, Lord Granville offered the usual ho- 
mage, on admission to office, and auvounced 
his elevation, in a circular, to the ministers 
at foreign courts. The further details of 
this change are best described in the words 
of one who appears to have been @ witness 
of the transaction, and of whose letter a 
copy was dispatched to Sir Thomas Robin- 
son, by Sir James Grey, the British envoy 


at Venice. ‘ h 
«¢ Dear Sir t, oe ; 


** IT am very happy to be able, in some 
measure, to satisfy your curiosity about what 





* << Letter from the Duke of Cumber- 
Jand to the Duke of Newcastle, Feb. 16, 
1746. Illust. Corresp.” 

+ ‘* Grantham Papers.” 
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has passed lately at home ; and will venture 
to transcribe part of a letter, which seems to 
give a true and natural account of the whole 
transaction : 

«© ¢T gave you a hint, last week, of an 
insurrection in the closet, and of Lord 
Bath’s having prevented Pitt’s being Secre- 
tary at War. The ministry gave up that; 
but finding a change had been made in a 
scheme of foreign politics which they had 
Jaid before the king, and for which he had 
thanked them, and perceiving some symp- 
toms of an intention to dismiss them at the 
end of the session, they came to a sudden 
resolution not to do Lord Granville’s busi- 
ness, by carrying the supplies, and then be 
turned out ; so on Monday morning, to the 
astonishment of every body, the two Secre- 
taries of State threw up the seals; next day, 
Mr. Pelham, with the Treasury; Duke of 
Bedford, with the Admiralty; Lord Gower, 
and Lord Pembroke¥ gave up too; the 
Dukes of Devonshiret, Graftont, and Rich- 
mond§, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Winning- 
ton, and almost all the great officers and 
offices declaring they would do the same. 
Lord Granville had immediately both seals, 
one for himself, and the other to give to 
whom he pleased. Lord Bath was named 
First Commissioner of the Treasury; Lord 
Carlisle, Privy Seal; and Lord Winchelsea 
reinstated in the Admiralty. 

«s ¢ Thus far all went swimmingly. They 
had only forgot one little point; which was, 
to secure a majority in both Houses. [un 
the Commons, they unluckily found they 
had nobody to take the lead better than Sir 
John Rushout, Sir John Bernard having 
refused to be Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
so did Lord Chief Justice Wills to be Chan- 
cellor; and the wildness of the scheme svon 
prevented many from giving into it. Hop, 
the Dutch minister, did not a little help to 
increase the confusion, by declaring: that he 
had immediately dispatched a courier to 
Holland, and did not doubt but the States 
would send to accept France’s own terms. 
I should tell you, that Lord Bath’s being of 
the enterprize helped hugely to poison the 
success of it. In short, his Lordship, whose 
politics were never characterized by steadi- 
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ness, had not courage enough to take the 
Treasury. 

«© ¢On the Wednesday after the Monday 
on which the change happened, he went to 
the king, and told him he had tried the 
House of Commons, and found it would not 
do. Bounce went all the project into shi- 
vers, like the vessels in the Alchymist, when 
they are on the brink of the philosopher’s 
stone. The king, who had given into these 
alterations, was fatigued and perplexed ; shut 
himself up in his closet; and refused to ad- 
mit any more of the people, who were 
pouring in upon him with white staffs, gold 
keys, commissions, &e. At last he sent for 
Mr. Winnington, and told him he was the 
honestest man about him, and should have 
the honour of the reconciliation; and sent 
him to Mr. Pelham, to desire they would all 
return to theiremployments. Lord Gran- 
ville is as jolly as ever; laughs and drinks|| ; 
owns it was mad, and that he would do it 
again to-morrow.” 

‘¢In another letter, I am told Lord 
Cholmondeley was to be the other Secre- 
tary, the Duke of Bolton Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, the Duke of Portland Master of 
the Horse. Upon Lord Granville’s resig- 
nation, Sir William Stanhope said that his 
only surprise was, how he had kept it so 
long ; and another joker observed, that it 
was not safe to walk the streets at night, for 
fear of being. pressed for a cabinet coun- 
sellor.”’ 

A still more interesting account of 
the feud is given in a letter from the 
Duke of Newcastle to the Earl of 
Chesterfield, to which we refer the 
reader ; and close our present notice 
with the anthor’s able summary of the 
consequences arising from a political 
convulsion so extraordinary. 

‘©The result of this imprudent attempt to 
remove the ministers produced the natural 
effect of strengthening the victorious party. 
In public the failure of the scheme had 
been confidently anticipated ; congratula- 
tions poured in from all quarters; its pro- 
jectors were overwhelmed with ridicule and 
contempt{ ; and the Peliams having es- 





* Groom of the Stole. + Lord Steward. + Lord Chamberlain. § Master of the Horse. 
Il ** We learn from Glover (p. 31 of his Posthumous Memoirs), that Lord Granville, 
far from being discouraged, as Lord Bath was, ‘boldly advised the king to summon the 
Commons, and declare from the throne, to them and the House of Lords, what usage 
he had received from his servants, in the midst of a rebellion ;’ but the king prudently 


declined taking so rash a step. 


{ ‘‘ Among other jeux d’esprits was * A Histury of the Long Administration,’ bound up 
like the works printed for children, and sold for a penny. It concluded with the following 
ironical eulogium :—* And thus endeth the second and last part of this astonishing admi- 
nistration, which lasted forty-eight hours, three quarters, seven minutes, and eleven se- 
conds; which may truly be called the most wise and most honest of all administrations, 
the minister having, to the astonishment of all wise men, never transacted one rash thing ; 


and, what is more marvellous, left as much money in the ‘T 


y as he found in it. 


This worthy history ] have faithfully recorded in this mighty volume, that it may be read 
with the valuable works of our immortal countryman, Thomas ‘Thumb, by our children, 
grand-children, and great grand-children, to the end of the world,’ ” 
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poused the popular side of the question, 
rose as high as their opponents sunk low in 
general estimation. The king, sensible of 
his own weakness, reluctantly submitted to 
the counsels of his former servatits; and 
though he still continued to oppose the ad- 
mission of Mr. Pitt into any official employ- 
ment in the English ministry, yet he made 
no objection to his appointment to the lu- 
crative post of joint vice-treasurer of Ire- 
Jand. He was likewise prevailed upon to 
restore Mr. Legge, against whom he enter- 
tained an equal antipathy, to his seat at the 
Board of Admiralty. He finally consented 
to the dismissal of Lord Tweeddale, notwith- 
standing the attachment of that nobleman 
to Lord Granville; and as the office of Se- 
cretary of State for Scotland had been 
found nugatory, if not injurious, it was at 
this period suppressed.” 


ee 


The History and Doctrine of Budhism, popu- 
larly illustrated ; with Notices of the Kap- 
pooism, or Demon Worship, and of the 
Bali or Planetary Incantation of Ceylon. 
By Edward Upham, M.R.A.S. With 
forty-three Lithographic Prints, from ori- 
ginal Singalese Designs. Fol. pp. 136. 
THE subject before us has cost Mr. 

Upham infinite labour, and the deve- 

lopement of the system is the first en- 

tire exhibition of the Budhist scheme. 

Buchanan and Joinville not having 

analysed and distilled the junction of 

the elder doctrine with that of Guad- 

Ina, an ancient-modern reformer of 

only 2300 years ago, is also new. The 

jutakages (legends) have never before 
been translated at all, nor have the na- 
tural history, why the forms of the Bud 
are so multiplied, been Linnzized. An 
extraordinary coincidence of its parts 
with the Romish ritual, like that is thau- 
maturgical ; and the Budhist manu- 

scripts used by Mr. Upham, exhibit a 

connexion with Arabia and South 

America, and an alliance with magic. 
Such is a summary view of this traly 

excellent and standard work, of which 

we shall make ample use, in iliustra- 
tion of Druidism. To determine an- 
cient doctrines by etymology only, is 
to make mere puns scientific data. By 
this practice chiefly the Weich spoil 
archeology, whenever they meddle 
with it,* and have accordingly spoil- 
ed, among the rest, § the mythology of 
the Druids,’ which in the main is only 
acompound of two ancient supersti- 
tions Salewism and Budhism. The 





* Mr. Pennant and some other gentle- 
men are brilliant exceptions. 
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Helio-Arkite theory is what the law- 
yers call ‘a fee mounted upon a fee,’ 
a new romance founded upon another 
romance, made out of Welch poetry 
and etymology. Fortunately, by means 
of the valuable information now be- 
fore us, we trust that we shall be able 
to throw light upon Druidism, enough 
at least to show its real origin. 

All parties agree in its Asiatic deri- 
vation; but did they not, the autho- 
rity of Diogenes Laertius, who classes 
the gymnosophists of India and the 
Druids together, would be sufficient. 
Herodotus, in his account of Zalmoxis, 
a slave and disciple of Pythagoras, goes 
far to prove the adoption of Budhist 
principles among the Celtic tribes of 
the Ister or Danube, both as it appears 
recorded in the seventh book of Strabo, 
and in the observations of Larcher. 
(See our author, p. 27.) 

Now that the transmigration of 
souls is the leading doctrine of Bud- 
hism is evident from our author (p. 25); 
that the Druids professed it, is shown 
by Cesar, Strabo, Valerius Maximus, 
and Lucan; and a certain Alexander 
in Clemens Alexandrinus has. said 
that Pythagoras, the great metempsy- 
chosist, was a disciple both of the 
Druids and Brachmans. (Delphin 
Notes on Czas. Bell. Gall. c. 13.) The 
Gymnosophists and Druids seem to 
have been classed together by Dio- 
genes ; because, says our author, p. 14, 

‘<In the Budhist patriarchs or teachers, 
we trace a line of preachers or munis, wield- 
ing the metempsychosis as a principle of 
power, and exhibiting themselves to us as 
the Samaneans (those who had vanquished 
their passions) of classic writers, and as the 
Gymnosophists of Clement and Porphyry.” 


We shall now exhibit in detail the 
analogies between Budhism and Druid- 
ism. We might have been indebted 
to the Phenicians for much of it, be- 
cause the long struggle of the Budhists 
and the Brahmins dispersed the former 
over all the regions of central Asia, 
and through the islands of the eastern 
Archipelago ; and in the various migra- 
tions which followed, we may account 
for striking coincidences existing be- 
tween India and Egypt and the Phe- 
nician colonies.—See our author, p. 29. 

Stone Circles. The Druids are known 
to have made the Sun a centre of the 
universe. In the plate of this work 
(p. 88) is a Budhist zodiac, where the 
Sun, drawn as now, a full human face 
with rays, is the centre of the twelve 
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signs ; and in our review of Mr. Kin- 
sey’s Portugal we have shown that 
there is in that country a circle of 
twelve stones, and one in the centre, a 
Budhist zodiac. But before proceeding 
further, we must state the primary ori- 
gin of stone circles. In the Budhist 
scheme of the sackwalle or world, the 
first or atmospheric region, which ex- 
tends from the earth to the top of the 
Mienmo Mount (Mahameru stone), 
on which rests the Tavateriza heaven, 
is the most essential of the whole class; 
and this region of Mienmo is the pivot 
on which all material existence in the 
Budha doctrine turns. The Budhists 
(nor the Druids we believe) did not 
conceive the earth to be spherical (see 
p- 86), and this portion of the universe 
has precisely, as the sacred books in- 
form us, the figure of a vast plain, ris- 
ing into a lofty mountain in the centre, 
which sacred mount is surrounded Ly 
seven rows of hills or rocks. See p. 44, 
&c. Now says Mr. Upham, 

‘* Assuredly in this primitive configura- 
tion is contained the type of the numerous 
stone inclosures, and mystic chains of hills, 
as well as the circular stone temples, which 
exist all over the east and also in the north 
of Europe, and in many parts of England.” 
P. 45. 

The Sackwalle (or Budhist scheme 
of the worlds), engraved in p. QI, isa 
circle, with concentric circles within,* 
and to the boundary or outer great rock 
circle, belong the sun, moon, planets, 
and stars, which are mythologically 
deemed the palaces of the gods, ordain- 
ed by fate (Damata) to give light to 
men, to divide the day from night, to 
distinguish years, seasons, and months, 
and to predict good and evil to man- 
kind. P. 55. 

But there were also lunar circles, 
denominated chakkraia, of which our 
author gives the following account: 


*¢ The Budhist Nekates, or lunar man- 
sions around the chakkraia in plate 20, are 
twenty-seven in number, and these mansions 
have each four squares or houses, answer- 
ing to the phases or changes of the moon; 
consequently the original number of twenty- 
seven mansions, multiplied by 4 gives 108, 
which will be found to correspond precisely 
with the number of houses or squares of 
the Chakkraia circle ; the tabular notation 
of the Chakkraia demonstrates the calcula- 
tion of each full moon to be nearly two 

* The ancient hierogyphic with some 
appendages of the anima mundi. See our 
review of the Archzologia, vol. xx11. pt. ii. 
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nekates and a quarter distant from that pre- 
ceding it, and we shall thus trace around its 
rim the duration, continuity, and progress, 
of each lunation, in connexion with the 


months and zodiacal signs.” 
plate. 

But Abury has in union with its 
circles (1) two wings or serpents ; (2) 
a base, precisely that of the great py- 
ramid; (3) an obelisk, or single stones 
out of the circles. (See Bowles’s 
Hermes, 56—59.) 

We shall now make a short digres- 
sion. 

If we may be permitted to under- 
stand the Devil's temptation of our 
first ancestors allegorically, we might 
find a clear illustration of it thus.f It 
is well known that throughout the 
whole Bible monotheism is the first 
of religious duties, and idolatry the 
greatest aberration. There are describ- 
ed to have been in Paradise trees of 
Knowledge and Life, and a tempta- 
tion by the Devil in the forin of a ser- 
pent. Of wonderful trees (particularly 
the padre zebayn tree, which sponta- 
neously offered its fruit), inebriating 
trees, &c. &c. mention is made in pages 
57—62. And Maimonides ascribes the 
origin of such allegories to the Sa- 
bean corruptions before the Deluge. { 
The nagas, or devils, were represented 
as snakes with human faces; and the 
feast is still celebrated of the inebriat- 
ing fruit of the tree in the heaven Ta- 
vateiziza, and of the rejoicings that 
followed the warnings of the Nat god, 
and preceded the fact of a Budha being 
about to appear on earth. (See pp. 12, 
48, 49, 63, &c.) If, therefore, we 
consider the crime of our first parents 
to refer to adoption of the ancient 
ophites, or serpent worship, and the 
prophecy of the seed of the woman to 
imply destruction of idolatry by Christ, 
we shall find in Budhism an explana- 
tion, at least analogy. 

To revert to Abury. 

(1) It has in union with it two wings 
or serpents. The famous Druidical 
monument of Carnac is serpentine, but 
Abury is a large circle, including two 
smaller ones, with wings or avenues, 
which have been called serpents. (See 
Bowles’s Hermes, p. 56.) 

In other accounts, as Stukeley’s, &c. 


> 


P. 95, and 





+ i.e. Supposing the ophites or serpent 
worship antediluvian. 

~ See Townley’s Maimonides, pp. 157, 
158, compared with Dissert. ii. p. 38 seq. 
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Abury, when complete, formed a ser- 
pent. Either way it is of no moment; 
for in the Egyptian and Phenician 
Cosmogony, an egg was represented as 
the principle of all things, and painted 
often as issuing from the mouth of a 
serpent. The following observations 
of Mr. Upham may, however, have 
an astronomical relation to Abury, 
distinct from these : 


‘¢It seems very probable that the Budh- 
ists made use of two calculations, the one 
grounded upon the lunar zodiac of twenty- 
seven mansions, and a planetary system of 
nine figures, representing, as Sir William 
Jones observes, the sun, moon, and planets, 
with the dragon’s head, or ascending node 
and tail, or descending node, described by 
the signs of Kahu and Ketu. These repre- 
sentations are clearly attachable to the Kap- 
pooism, or astrological practices of the Pa- 
gan inhabitants, who practised the serpent or 
Naga worship, and also invocations tu de- 
mons. ‘This belief M. de Humboldt consi- 
ders to be anterior to the solar zodiac, 
which he justly regards as indicating an ad- 
vanced state of knowledge, and to have been 
derived from the far more ancient and origi- 
nal lunar zodiac, existing in higher Asia.” 
pp- 89, 90. 


As to the outward circle, some no- 
tion of Druidical astronomy may be 
formed from the account of the Chak- 
raia before given. 

The stones-at Abury, in the outer 
circle, are only 100, but the Chakraia 
scheme of the Budhists may show 
their probable use. The Egyptian and 
Phenician cosmogony of the serpent, 
as the parent of the worlds, sufficiently 
explains the snake-formed avenue in 
Stukeley, and the termination in cir- 
cles; the former as representing the 
parents, the other the offspring. 

(2) The base of Abury is that of the 
great pyramid. Shocmadoo, the great 
temple at Pegue, is pyramidal. A simi- 
lar form occurs in the Burman temple 
at Prince of Wales’s Island, and the 
Angalese temple of Agrabodiganni.— 
Of course, no architectural pyramids 
are found among the Druids; but we 
have earthen substitutes at Silbury, 
&c. as will appear from the following 
passage in Mr. Bowles’s Hermes, p.55: 

‘¢ The mound at Marden, that at Marlbo- 
rough, and the one at Silbury, make a 
triangle; and Bruce says of the Pyramids of 
Egypt, that Metropenny, Giza, and the 
centre of the three pyramids, made an isos- 
celes triangle.” 

As, therefore, we are trying Druidism 
by Budhism, we may venture to con. 
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jecture that Silbury, adjacent to Abury, 
was the substitute for the pyramidal or 
rather conical temple. We shall not 
alarm Mr. Bowles, who presumes (p. 
65), that Silbury-hill was the mound 
of Mercury, for we shall hereafter shew 
that Budha and Mercury were one and 
the same person. 

We proceed now to the (Gnomon) 
obclisk or single stone for a Sun-dial *, 
outside the circle at Abury, and we 
believe at Stonehenge, &c. also. An 
obelisk stands in a similar position by 
the entrance of the Burmagh Temple 
at Prince of Wales’s Island, and two 
at that of Agrabodiganni (see Plate, 
p- 18). 

Anguinum, or Serpent’s egg. In 
many gems of Stosch, as well as a 
Gaulish monument, are represented 
two serpents rampant, of which one 
appears to have an egg in his mouth, 
and the other seems to wish to take it 
fron him. The following Budhist 
legend (as the druidical ovum was 
made of glass) may have some allusion 
to it, at least primarily. 

‘< Two kingly [Cobra-copile] snakes, or 
Naga Kings, had found a precious stone in 
their haunts, and a consequent altercation 
ensued between them, each saying against 
the other, ¢ it is mine, it is mine,’ but being 
unable to force it one from the other, they 
began to make war with their great hosts of 
snakes, &e.”” P. 65. 

It is noticeable, too, that Pliny says, 
(xxix. 3) ‘* Experimentum ejus esse, 
si conlra aquas fluitet.” Now the 
floating of a golden goblet against the 
stream, till itarrived at the place where 
the King of the Dragons slept, was 
the sign and miracle by which the 
elevation of Gaudma to the Budha- 
ship was ratified. P. 48. 

These circumstances bear upon the 
Anguinum, but according to Pliny, 
the druidical meaning was rather con- 
nected with the Phenician cosmogony 
of the egg and serpent, before men- 
tioned. 

Wicker Images. Such horrible holo- 
cansts were, according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, made to avert the anger 
of Jupiter and Apollo, who otherwise, 
if they were neglected, would inflict 
heavy calamities upon the people. The 
Bali made among the Budhists to heal 
sickness, 

‘¢ Are usually figures in relief, sometimes 





* See Fosbroke’s Foreign Topography, 


Totred. xxxi, 
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as large as the human form, representing 
the planets, whose influence is to be prapi- 
tiated or averted. They are neatly formed 
with clay, on a frame of split bamboo, and 
when painted have an imposing appearance, 
particularly when lighted up at night by 
Jamps, and also by flambeaus of the branches 
of cocoa-nut trees. Such frames may be 
frequently seen, especially in time of sick- 
ness, with the worshippers and dancers be- 
fore them, accompanied by chanting, and 
the beating of tom-toms: the largest usually 
are eighteen feet by twelve. After the cere- 
monies are over, the frame is partly broken 
up, or left to be destroyed by the weather, 
or in any other way.” P. 117. 

It was thus intended to deprecate 
malignant spirits which inflict diseases, 
and that the wicker images of the 
Druids were of similar meaning, is 
evident from four fowls tied round the 
Bali, to which we find a precise assi- 
milation, as do the sacrifice of fowls, 
in another analogy next mentioned. 

Ceremonies in Sickness. Mr. Pen- 
nant, speaking of a village in Wales, 
where was a church dedicated to St. 
Tecla, and a well, says, the patient, 
among other ceremonies, carried a fow/ 
in a basket, first round the well, and 
then into the church-yard, ultimately 
leaving the fowl in the church. If 
the bird died, the cure is supposed to 
have been effected, and the disease 
transferred to the victim (Tour in 
Wales, i. 405). The Rev. Mr. Fox, 
during his residence in Ceylon, says, 
** Opposite to the front of the Ma- 
duwa [a temporary hut] was a clay 
image of a yaksa, or demon, ona frame; 
before the image lay a sick man, near 
his feet was a wicker basket; this I 
lifted up, and underneath it was a 
black fowl, which [ understood was to 
be slaughtered at the dawn of day, 
and its blood sprinkled on the image. 
This is a very common service for the 
sick.” P. 121. 

Mr. Upham gives the following ex- 
planation of these sacrifices, which ex- 
planation furnishes further conformities 
between Budhism and Druidism. 


*¢ The figure of Dhasa-crodi, a demon, is 
invoked by patients, who are influenced by 
the planet Saturn; the disorders to which 
a person governed by that planet is liable are, 
head-ache, heat in the whole body, insanity, 
lameness, pain in the joints, swelled body, 
fainting ; a sacrifice of fowls, and an of- 
fering of vegetable curry-milk with jaggery, 
are made to the figure on a raised place. 
After the ballia is thus invoked, it is taken 
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towards the east, where it is fixed on a high 
place.” —p. 123. 

Ceylon, it is to be recollected, is 
the especial seat of Budhism,* and the 
only one where Druids are now ex- 
istent.f Mr. Fox, before-quoted, thus 
explains the cause of the superstitions 
alluded to. 


‘¢ The natives believe in the existence of 
a supreme God, who is great and good, but 
indifferent to the affairs of men. It is their 
concern to secure the favour and avert the 
displeasure of certain malignant spirits, 
whom they imagine to be constantly atten- 
dant on their persons, and to be the authors 
of all their evils. They place great confi- 
dence in their gregrees, or amulets, and 
have sacred groves, trees, and huts. ‘They 
occasionally strew fruits about their towns, 
or spread mats by the public paths, as 
offerings to the invisible spirits. They 
sometimes make prayers on the graves of 
their fathers [see Ossian], or under their 
sacred trees.”—p. 122. 


CroMLEcu.—According to the Bud- 
hist system, it is the representation of 
Mount Mienmo in miniature. 


‘¢ The surface of the earth is that of an 
inclined plane [the site of Stonehenge], in 
the centre of which stands the centre pillar, 
Mahameru, or Mienmo. The immense 
bulk of Mount Mienmo is sustained on 
three rocks, as on three feet.” —p. 77. 


This is quite different from received 
opinions as to the altar character of 
the Cromlech, but it is the only pas- 
sage which can apply to it; and far 
more so, to judge by its usual construc- 
tion, than the Minny-Phalange, or 
seat of thé Budh, as in p. 19. It 
would be needless to observe that 
Cromlechs occur in Malabar, unless it 
were necessary to notice that the upper 
stone is convex, (see plate 40, in 
Higgins’s Celtic Druids,t) and thus 
seems to represent, on a small scale, a 
mountain based upon rocks. Now 
sometimes a pillar, as at Abury, some- 
times a cromlech, as at Stonehenge, is 
the centre of a stone circle; and its 
inclined position ¢ and situation within 
a circle or sack-walle, is favourable to 
the Budhist illustration. 








* «¢ The Cingalese still practise the Dea- 
suil.”” Fosbroke’s Foreign Topography, p. 77. 

t See our review in Part I. p, 421 of 
Oliver's Hist. of Initiation. 

t It is possible that the inclined position 
might be founded upon a sun-dial con- 
struction, like that on the Elgin marbles. 
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Mercury.—‘‘ Deum Mercurium max- 
ime colunt,” says Cesar, of the Druids. 
Budha and Mercurius were one and 
the same. See pp. 95, 135, 136. 

We have thus specified some main 
points in Druidical superstition, to 
which we have found analogies in 
Budhism. We have only to regret 
that we have not room to include the 
whole. We have but space, in con- 
clusion, to say that Kappooism, the 
demonology of the Budhists, is the 
real fairy system of Martin’s ‘* Western 
Isles,” (p. 113); that the planetary 
system brought into contact with de- 
mons and sidereal influence on the 
health and skins of men (116), votive 
offerings (53), vetulta, or oracle stones 
(58), Moon, attention to, (66), high 
mountains sacred to divinities (73), 
the evil eye (49), Saman, the deity, of 
whom see Gen. de Vallancey (16-31), 
the magical ceremonies of the Bali 
(120), mummeries, and the Feast of 
Fools (63), &c. &c. are shewn in the 
pages quoted to be derivatives of 
Budhism. 

Having gone thus far from our Au- 
thor, we wish to add to the narrow 
compass within our indispensable li- 
mits, notes from our own collections, 
shewing the Asiatic origin of other 
Druidical phenomena. 

f'olmen, or creeping through perfo- 
rated stones. Indian. (Brand’s Popul. 
Antiq. ii. 592-) 

Logans, or rocking-stones. These 
are mentioned as occurring at Har- 
pasa, ‘‘oppidura Asie,” in Plin. ii. 96. 

Cutting the Misletoe was derived 
from the Sabzeans. See Maimonides, 
as quoted in our review of Mr. Oliver’s 
work, Part |. p. 423. 

Beltine Day, is also mentioned in 
the same place. 

Occursacula, as meeting a woman 
first on Beltine Day, and other times, 
still retained in Herefordshire and the 
North as unlucky omens, occurs at Ma- 
labar. (Brand’s Popul. Antiq. ii. 522.) 

Fires lit up at certain periods. In- 
dian. (See Sketches of -the Religion 
of the Hindoos, ii. 52, 57.) 

Huli Festival, or April Fool Day. 
Asiatic also. (Brand, i. 124.) 

Torgue, exclusively of oriental ori- 
gin. ‘Tertullian says, ‘‘ Purpura illa 
et aurum cervicis ornamentum eodem 
more apud Egyptios et Babylonios in- 
signia erant dignitatis,” &c. (p. 111, 
Ed. Rigalt.) 

Gent. Mac. July, 1829. 
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Cairns, as commemorative or sepul- 
chral, are mentioned in Scripture. 
Gen. cxxxi. 45, 48. Josh. vii. 26, viii. 
29. 2 Sam. xvili. 17. 

Lastly, Sir. Thos. Herbert (Travels, 
3d Edit. 1677, p. 126) is quoted by 
Mr. Pratt in his Quintus Curtius, as 
saying that there was little difference 
between the Druids of Britain, the 
Magi of Persia, and the Brahmins of 
India. 

Here we shall close the subject, 
with this final observation, that, as 
Mr. Godfrey Higgins, in his Celtic 
Druids, has, so far as can be done, 
satisfactorily illustrated the astronomi- 
cal part of Druidism, so Mr. Upham 
has done the same for the mystical ; 
and that the Welch mythology of the 
Druids is as gross a violation of history 
as the fairy tale of Geflrey of Mon- 
mouth. As tothe Helio-arkite theory, 
which has now been adopted, it is 
stated in the Triads that not only 
Noah and his family survived the 
Deluge, but two Welchmen also, named 
Dwyvan and Dwyvach, who escaped 
in an open vessel; and from whom 
the Isle of Britain was repeopled. 
So the ‘ Triads’ in Probert’s Welsh 
Laws, p. 379. Of course these Welch- 
men were antediluvians. What, then, 
becomes of Noah’s arrival here incog. 
under the name of Hu? Weare now 
told that the story of Brute and the 
Trojan origin is Saxon, and not British. 
We do not believe it: because with 
them every thing odious is Saxon. 
Such is the rankling sensation still 
existent, that Mr. Probert says, p. 391, 
that the only cannibals ever known in 
the island, first tasted flesh in the 
Saxon Court. 

We may be thought severe, but 
Mr. Probert mentions with great con- 
tempt, in p. 573, the ‘*idle dreams of 
English antiquarians,” in a point in 
which we are supported by Strabo, &c. 
Of course, in colloquial phraseology, 
those who have heads of glass aed 
not throw stones; and of Celtic anti- 
quities they either know nothing, or 
nothing authoritative. 

We should do Mr. Upham great 
injustice if we did not further add, 
that his truly valuable work elucidates 
the beautiful tales and wonderful 
beings of the Arabian Nights, nume- 
rous Romish superstitions, and matters 
of scientific and interesting knowledge, 
too numerous to be recapitulated. 
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Foreign Review, No. VI. 

THE character of the present Fas- 
ciculus is, that it continues unabated 
in spirit and talent. Indeed, there are 
more than common exhibitions of the 
latter in various articles. 

Art.I. Russia, Turkey, and India. 
The ambition of Russia is most ela- 
borately exposed in an essay highly 
poeticized. But, admitting the ambi- 
tion, we feel no alarm at the power; 
for we believe that in such a climate 
population cannot be indefinitely in- 
creased, and we know that the inven- 
tion of gunpowder has transferred the 
success of war from barbarous to civi- 
lized nations. This is fully exhibited 
by Gibbon. Par exemple, Russia 
took Turkey for a cigar, which she 
had merely to light, aod puff away in 
smoke; but it turned out to be iron, 
which immediately became red-het, 
and burned her mouth. As to India, 
a hot climate does not suit bodies of 
animated ice. The very march would 
boil them into vapour. 

Art. Il. Symlolism and Mythology. 
The Author (Creuzer) like many others 
has thought that writers upon subjects 
of antiquity, have only to spin their 
webs, like spiders. ‘he question is 
not discussed in a_ proper, philoso- 
phical manner, commencing with 
mere savages, and so proceeding by 
scale. After Banier and several others, 
more particularly our own Sir William 
Drummond, Mr. Creuser’s work is 
one of supererogation, nay of mischief, 
only pulling down houses to substitute 
tents. His elementary knowledge of 
the subject is quite superficial ; and 
were it necessary we could show it. 

Arv. IIL. Klopstock’s Life and Odes. 
The lives of literati are commonly 
insipid, sometimes vexatious things ; 
either booksellers’ memorandumed ca- 
talognes, school-puddings with a few 
plumbs, which, like dumplings in 
soup, 

«¢ Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto "a 


or misfortunes of the lowest coin, 
penny misfortunes, Court of Con- 
science summonses for a shilling, re- 
fusals of credit for sixpence, and so 
forth ; not reputable calamities which 
excite the pathetic, but the ridiculous. 
Klopstock had to contend with indi- 
gence, for most poets are deformed 
with that disagreeable humpback, but 
had an insuperable propensity to write 
verses. Those before us are mystical 


hammer. 
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lants, forced in a hot house, but the 
Messiah is a work of unquestionable 
magnificence. Klopstock has been as- 
similated to Milton; but he is not his 
equal, even though he is but a little 
contaminated with the nationalities of 
the German school ; that school which 
confounds the extravagant with the 
sublime, identifies the fiendish blas- 
phemies of banditti with the dignified 
apostrophes of heroes; and delights 
more in devils than in Gods, in hells 
than in heavens. 

ArT. 1V. Aralian Literature. Our 
readers will find exact counterparts of 
the parallelisms, imagery, and style of 
the holy Songs of Scripture, especially 
of that of Deborah, in a translation 
from the Arabic, printed p. 385 seq. 

Art. V. History of the Roman Law. 
This is a very elaborate article, but we 
have not limits for a discussion so 
strictly professional. 

Art. VI. Voltaire. The character 
of Voltaire is, in our opinion, com- 
prised in very few words. He was an 
unprincipled and talented man of the 
world, who was determined to acquire 
a handsome independence, and being 
a French man of the world (and, as 
being French, a vain man), fame also; 
an adjunct for which an Englishman, 
who. endeavours to make a fortune, 
does not care a straw. His philosophy 
is made not of metal but of glass, 
which will not bear a single blow of a 
His poetry is an imitation 
in puppet-work of the classics, wood, 
paint, and doll-dress, instead of anima- 
tion, soul, and musele. His romance 
is made ap of farce and sarcasm, and 
drawn from disgusting views of life 
in a gaming-house, or a brothel. It 
has no beautiful traits of that sentiment 
and feeling, which forms so many fine 
episodes in the epic of life. Nisus 
and Enryalus, in the corruption of his 
heart, he would have deemed two fools 
only ; and the love of Dido merely an 
orange to be peeled and eaten. “His 
history is, in ovr judgment, his most 
successful form of writing; and men 
hacknied in the world are very happy 
in catching the peculiarities of charac- 
ter, and in seasoning description with 
savoury stuffing, because both these 
acquirements are essential to telling 
stories, or relating anecdotes. His 
histories are, therefore, like tours and 
travels written by military men, very 
interesting colloquies. Deep philoso- 
phical illustration, like that of Hume, 
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Robertson, or Gibbon, is out of the 
question, and therefore his histories 
are not works of science—they are only 
consecutive ana, or dramas, or novels. 
In short, all his works are characteristic 
of the vanity and superficiality of his 
nation ; but, being accompanied also 
with all its superior vivacity, wit, and 
humour, the sauce gives to the food 
a most palatable flavour, though the 
dish altogether may be unwholesome, 
even pernicious. In short, it is the 
wit and liveliness of Voltaire, which 
alone make us take his shadows for 
substances. Controversy and attack 
were to be reasonably expected, but he 
prided himself in being a Philosopher, 
and yet endured, during a long life, 
unnecessary sufierings, which a hum- 
drum Englishman would not have 
borne for a month. He would have 
wisely cué such connections. 

«¢ What human pen can describe the 
troubles this unfortunate philosopher had 
with his women? a gadding, featherbrained, 
capricious, old-coquettish, embittered, and 
embittering set of wantons from the earliest 
to the last! Widow Denis, for example, 
that disobedient niece, whom he rescued 
from furnished lodgings and spare diet, into 
pomp and plenty, how did she pester the 
last stage of his existence, for twenty-four 
years long! Blind to the peace and roses 
of Ferney ; ever hankering and fretting after 
Parisian display; not without flirtation, 
though advanced in life: losing money at 
play, and purloining wherewith to make it 
good; scolding his servants, quarrelling 
with his secretaries, so that the too in- 
dulgent uncle must turn off his beloved 
Collini, nay almost be run through the body 
by him, for her sake! The good Wagniere, 
who succeeded this fiery Italian in the secre- 
taryship, and loved Voltaire with a most 
creditable affection, cannot, though a simple, 
humble, and quite philanthropic man, 
speak of Madame Denis without visible 
overflowings of gall. He openly accuses 
her of hastening her uncle’s death by her 
importunate stratagems to keep him in Paris, 
where was her heaven. Indeed it is clear 
that, his goods and chattels once made sure 
of, her chief care was that so fiery a patient 
might die soon enough; or, at best, accord- 
ing to her own cuufession, § how she was to 
get him buried.’ We have known superan- 
nuated grooms, nay effete saddle-horses, re- 
garded with more real sympathy in their 
home, than was the best of uncles by the 
worst of nieces.” P. 444, 

Arr. VII. Brunswick and Hanover. 
A very proper sarcastic display of the 
Bobadilism of the Ducal Brunswick, 
with regard to his royal uncle, our 


Sovereign —Tom Thumb menacing 
King Arthur. 

Art. VIII. Guizot’s English Re- 
volution of 1688. Frenchmen are as 
much qualified to write accounts of 
England, as stammerers to be actors. 
Their misconceptions of our nation 
appear to be incurable, and so grossly 
ridiculous, as to be fit subjects of broad 
farce. Accordingly, they have been 
admirably delineated by that arch- 
priest of Momus, our inimitable Mat- 
thews. Similar blunders appear in this 
work of Mons. Guizot; and unfortu- 
nately it has not that naiveté, that in- 
teresting felicity of mistake, which ge- 
nerally accompanies French elucida- 
tions of English motives. It consists 
apparently of dry details, quoted and 
misquoted ; for, according to the Re- 
viewer, p. 507, “* M. Guizot has aps 
plied to uo original sources of informa- 
tion, but quoted at second hand; and 
he has also written, not only with utter 
ignorance of the subject, but of the 
most common of the books, so quoted 
at second hand” (see p. 524). 

We looked in vain among the short 
Reviews for more attacks upon English 
antiquaries: by Professors, as foreigners 
style men who profess only to teach arts 
and sciences, an appellation which, be- 
cause it is different from ours, as not 
being a title of honour, is exceedingly 
apropos. We shall notice only a cu- 
rious work upon ‘ Civil Courage,” of 
which book one out of its three parts 
treats ** of the causes of ‘the rarity of 
civil courage” (p, 550). This book 
would be an amusing study for Alder- 
men and Common-councilmen, who 
might beautifully elucidate it from the 
military character of the trained bands 
of ancient London, who had every 
willingness to run away, and none to 
fight; and, when embodied with the 
regular troops, were only geese among 


eagles. 

— &— 

The Lives of the most eminent British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. By Allan Cun- 
ningham, 12mo, pp. 347. Murray. 
THIS work opens with an Intro- 

duction on early Art in England, from 

the reign of Henry IIL. to the time of 

Sir James Thornhill, whom Mr. Cun- 

ningham considers as the earliest Eng- 

lish master of any eminence, but dis- 
misses his claims to attention some~ 
what cavalierly. 


The first regular biography in the 
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volume, is that of the inimitable Ho- 
garth. This is a masterly and well 
digested article. We regret, however, 
that the author was not aware that 
the ‘* Anecdotes of Hogarth,” pub- 
lished in three editions, 1782-1785, 
was the joint production of Mr. Ni- 
chols and Mr. George Steevens, and 
that in his last edition, in 4to, 1812, 
Mr. Nichols has ‘‘ assigned to Mr. 
Steevens his +. yr share,” and 
“* pointed out the principal passages 
from his nervous pen.” Had Mr. Cun- 
ningham consulted this last edition, 
he would have found that al/ the 
passages he attributes to Mr. Nichols, 
whom he censures in no mild terms, 
were really written by Mr. Séeevens. 
We trust, in future editions, this will 
be corrected; for no two men ever 
differed more in disposition than 
Steevens and Nichols; the one was 
too frequently accustomed, in secret, 
to libel both friend and foe ; the other, 
we really believe, never wrote a line 
that he would have scrupled to own, or, 
dying, ‘* would have wished to blot.” 

The following character is ably and 
justly drawn: 


*¢ The character of William Hogerth as 
aman, is to be sought for in his conduct, 
and in the opinions of his more dispas- 
sionate contemporaries; his character as an 
artist is to be gathered from numerous 
works, at once original and unrivalled. His 
fame has flown far and wide; his skill as an 
engraver spread his reputation as a painter ; 
and all who love the dramatic representation 
of actual life—all who have hearts to be 
gladdened by humour—all who are pleased 
with judicious and well-directed satire—all 
who are charmed with the ludicrous looks 
of popular folly—and all who can be moved 
with the pathos of human suffering—are 
admirers of Hogarth. That his works are 
unlike those of other men, is his merit, not 
his fault. He belonged to no school of art ; 
he was the produce of no academy; no man 
living or dead had any share in forming his 
mind, or in renderiug his hand skilful. He 
was the spontaneous offspring of the graphic 
spirit of his country, as native to the heart 
of England as independence is, and he may 
be fairly called, in his own walk, the first- 
born of her spirit. 

‘« He painted life as he saw it. He gives 
no visions of by-gone things—no splendid 
images of ancient manners; he regards 
neither the historian’s page nor the poet’s 
song. He was contented with the occur- 
rences of the passing day—with the folly or 
the sin of the hour; to the garb and fashion 
of the moment, however, he adds story and 
sentiment for all time. 


‘¢The morality of Hogarth has been 
questioned ; and indeed the like has be- 
fallen Crabbe. We may smile as we look at 
his works, and we may laugh—all this is 
true :—the victims whom Hogarth conducts 
pass through many varied scenes of folly, 
and commit many absurdities ; but the spec- 
tacle saddens as we move along, and if we 
commence in mirth, we are overwhelmed 
with sorrow at last. His object was to in- 
sinuate the excellence of virtue by proving 
the hideousness of vice ;—and, if he has 
failed, who has succeeded? As to other 
charges, preferred by the malice of his con- 
temporaries, time and fame have united in 
disproving them. He has been accused of 
want of knowledge in the human form, and 
of grace and serenity of expression. There 
is some truth in this perhaps; but the pe- 
culiar character of his pictures required 
inental vigour rather than external beauty, 
and the serene Madonna-like loveliness 
could not find a place among the follies and 
frivolities of the passing scene. He sawa 
way of his own to fame, and followed it; he 
scorned all imitation, and by word and 
works recommended nature for an example 
and a monitress in art. 

‘* His grammatical accuracy and skill in 
spelling have been doubted by men who are 
seldom satisfied with anything short of per- 
fection, and they have added the accusation 
that he was gross ard unpolished. Must 
men of genius be examples of both bodily 
and mental perfection? Look at the varied 
works of Hogarth, and say eould a man, 
overflowing with such knowledge of men 
and manners, be called illiterate or ignorant. 
He was of no college—but not therefore 
unlearned; he was of no academy—yet who 
will question his excellence in art? He ac- 
quired learning by his study of human na- 
ture—in his intercourse with the world—in 
his musing on the changes of seasons—and 
on the varying looks of the nation and the 
aspect of the universe. He drank at the 
great fountain of information, and went by 
the ancient road; and till it is shown that 
his works are without knowledge, I shall 
look on him as a well-informed man.” 


Mr. Cunningham is at a loss to fix 
the date of ‘* Southwark Fair’ (p. 
107). This is settled by an Advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Crafts- 
man for 1733. 

In p. 179, the fourteen original 
paintings of the Harlot’s Progress and 

ake’s Progress, are said to have 
been burnt at Fonthill. Only five of 
the Harlot’s Progress were there de- 
stroyed. The eight paintings of the 
Rake’s Progress were originally sold 
by Hogarth for 184/. 16s. They were 
purchased at Mr. Beckford’s sale by 
Col. Fullerton, for 850 guineas; and 
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in 1802, by John Soane, Esq. for 580 
guineas ; in whose possession they still 
remain. 

The next article is a life of Richard 
Wilson, the British Claude, in which 
Mr. Cunningham has of course availed 
himself of the memoirs by Mr. Wright; 
for a copious notice of whose entertaia- 
ing work we refer to vol. xctv. ii. p. 
521. 

«¢ In person he was above the middle size ; 
his frame was robust and inclining to be 
corpulent ; his head was large and his face 
red and blotchy; he wore a wig with a tail 
plaited into a club, anda three-cocked hat 
according to the fashion of his time. In 
his earlier days, when hope was high, he 
was a lover of gay company, and of gay 
attire: he sometimes attended the Academy 
in St. Martin’s-lane in a green waistcoat 
ornamented with gold lace. He loved truth, 
and detested flattery; he could endure a 
joke but not contradiction. He was de- 
ficient in courtesy of speech—in those 
candied civilities which go for little with 
men of sense, but which have their effect 
among the shallow and the vain. His con- 
versation abounded with information and 
humour, and his manners, which were at 
first repulsive, gradually smoothed down as 
he grew animated. Those who enjoyed the 
pleasure of his friendship agree in pro- 
nouncing him a man of strong sense, intelli- 
gence, and refinement, and every way worthy 
of those works which preserve the name of 


Richard Wilson.” 


The Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
compiled with care, and from his high 
place in society, and the eminence of 
his associates, the biography of the 
first President of the Royal Academy 
will always be read with intense inte- 
rest. His success was the very reverse 
of his friend Wilson; but his good 
fortune was richly deserved, and was 
the reward of a long life spent in an 
honourable profession. He seems to 
have wisely adopted Kneller’s reason 
for preferring portraiture. ‘* I paint 
the living, and they make me live!” 
Sir Joshua’s claims as an historic painter 
are thus given: 


*¢ Sir Joshua’s historical paintings have 
little of the heroic dignity which an inspired 
mind breathes into compositions of that 
class. His imagination commonly fails him, 
and he attempts to hide his want of wings 
in the unrivalled splendour of his colouring, 
and by the thick-strewn graces of his execu- 
tion. He is often defective even where he 
might have expected tu show the highest 
excellence: his faces are formal and cold; 
and the picture seems made up of borrowed 
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fragments, which he had been unable to 


work up into an entire and consistent whole. 

‘* His single poetic figures are remarkable 
for their unaffected ease, their elegant sim- 
plicity, and the splendour of their colour- 
ing. 

‘** The portraits of Reynolds are equally 
numerous and excellent, and all who have 
written of their merits have swelled their 
eulogiums by comparing them with the sim- 
plicity of Titian, the vigour of Rembrandt, 
and the elegance and delicacy of Vandyke. 
Certainly, in character and expression, and 
in manly ease, he has never been surpassed. 
He is always equal—always natural—grace- 
ful—unaffected. His boldness of posture, 
and his singular freedom of colouring, are 
so supported by all the grace of art—by all 
the sorcery of skill—that they appear natu- 
ral and noble. Over the meanest head he 
sheds the halo of dignity; his men are all 
nobleness, his women all loveliness, and his 
children all simplicity: yet they are all like 
the living originals. He had the singular 
art of summoning the mind into the face, 
and making sentiment mingle in the por- 
trait. He could completely dismiss all his 
pre-conceived notions of academic beauty 
from his mind, be dead to the past and 
living only to the present, and enter into 
the character of the reigning beauty of the 
hour with a truth and a happiness next to 
magical. It is not to be denied that he was 
a mighty flatterer.” 


The fourth place in British art is 
given to the truly national painter, 
Thomas Gainsborough ; of whom, un- 
fortunately, biographical materials are 
very scanty. 

** Books Gainsborough admired little : 
in one of his letters, he says, he was well 
read in the volume of Nature, aud that was 
learning sufficient for him ; the intercourse 
of literary men he avoided as carefully as 
Reynolds courted it: but he was fond of 
company, and passionately so of music.” 


‘¢ The chief works of Gainsborough are 
not what is usually called landscape, for he 
had no wish to create gardens of paradise, 
and leave them to the sole enjoyment of the 
sun and breeze. The wildest nooks of his 
woods have their living tenants, and in all 
his glades and his vallies we see the sons 
and daughters of men. A deep human 
sympathy unites us with his pencil, and this 
is not lessened because all its works are 
stamped with the image of old England. 
His paintings have a national look. He be- 
longs to no school ; he is not reflected from 
the glass of man, but from that of nature. 
He has not steeped his landscapes in the 
atmosphere of Italy, like Wilson, nor bor- 
rowed the postures of his portraits from the 
old masters, like Reynolds. No academy 
schooled down into uniformity and imita- 
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tion the truly English and intrepid spirit of 
Gainsborough.” 

We need scarcely express the plea- 
sure this volume has afforded us, and 
shall look forward with interest to the 
other volumes. It is embellished with 
two excellent portraits of Reynolds and 
Hogarth; and with some very clever 
woodcuts. But we consider the por- 
traits in wood to be failures. 


-—<— 


An Inquiry into the Place and Quality of the 
Gentlemen of his Majesty’s Most Honour- 
able Privy Chamber. By Nicholas Car- 
lisle, F.R.S. M.R.J.A. Fellow and Secre- 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, and one of the Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber. 8vo. pp. 390. Payne 
and Foss. 

IN the earliest records explored by 
Mr. Carlisle, the personal attendants 
of the sovereign occur under the name 
of ‘“‘ valecti,” or “ valetti.”” He has 
not investigated the derivation. of this 
title; but ‘* valettus” is shewn by Du- 
cange to be a diminution of ‘ vas- 
sallus,’* as Domicella (in English a 
damsel) of Domina. That the ancient 
vassal, like the modern valet, was a 
domestic servant, appears both from 
records, and from its probable original 
signification of a bearer of vases or 
dishes, —in modern terms, a waiter at 
table. It is well known, however, 
how honourable an occupation it was 
considered to be a servant of the sove- 
reign, and how nobly filled, parti- 
cularly on high occasions, were the 
officers of sewer, carver, and cup- 
bearer. It is also well known how 
advantageous an education at the Court 
was esteemed, and how greatly courted 
were such offices as gave the possessors 
the privilege of a constant residence 
within its circle. With such feelings 
would anxious parents introduce their 
children to become the king’s “‘vasleti,” 
or ‘* little vassals,” and with such feel- 
ings would aspiring courtiers regard 
the honourable post of ‘* Valettus Ca- 
mere Regis,” or Valet of the King’s 
Chamber. 

We find, however, that the name of 
valet was of far wider application than 
to the monarch’s personal servants : 
it embraced his feudal military ser- 








* Vassaleti, the original diminutive word, 
contracted to Vasleti, and then, by the 
omission of the s, customary in the French 
language, to Valeti. 


vants, and was particularly given to 
such as were not of age to take the 
rank of knighthood, though the heirs 
of lands held by the tenure of knight's 
service ; those, in short, who also oec- 
cur under the name of the King’s 
wards. We perceive that Mr. Car- 
lisle (p. 3,) has considered the titles 
**Valettus Camere,” and ‘* Valettus 
Corone,” or ‘* de Corona,”’ as indiffer- 
ently signifying the same description 
of officer,—the presumed prototype of 
a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber; 
but we consider it highly probable 
that the former only was the King’s 
attendant, and the latter merely his 
ward or military retainer. This pre- 
sumed distinction derives support from 
the anecdote which Mr. Carlisle him- 
self relates of Richard Harleston, who, 
being a Valet of the Crown, had a 
command, far from the person of the 
King, of the garrison of Guernsey. 

Mr. Carlisle has not, however, over- 
looked the frequent occurrence of the 
word ** yalettus,” (unaccompanied by 
any distinctive addition) in cases where 
military service alone could be implied. 
One record, he says, ‘* expressly Fimits 
the number to be attendant upon the 
King, and also how many each of the 
nobility should be allowed to engage. 
The numbers are far too large for the 
mere purposes of domestic servants.” 
In the course of time the lowest me- 
nials of the camp and the stables took 
possession of this once honourable 
title; and the Anglicised varlet has 
ever since been used only as * a term 
of reproach.” Dr. Johnson gives it 
that definition, on the authority of 
Shakspeare; whilst in Troilus and 
Cressida, in Spenser, and in Holinshed, 
varlet is used in its former sense of a 
soldier’s servant. 

The title being thus disgraced, the 
courtiers were obliged to assume ano- 
ther. The ‘ Squyers of Houshold,” 
who were forty in number, in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, are consi- 
dered to have been the predecessors of 
the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber; 
but under the latter designation they 
have not been found in any document 
earlier than the Ordinary of the King’s 
Train upon the French expedition of 
Henry the Eighth in 1513. 

A few years after, in the Ordinances 
for the regulation of the Royal House- 
hold promulgated at Eltham in 1526, 
it was 
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‘« Ordayned, that noe person, of what es- 
tate, degree, or condicion soever he be, 
from henceforth presume, attempt, or be in 
any wise suffered or admitted to come or 
repaire into the King’s Privy-chamber, 
other then such onely as his Grace shall 
from time to time call for or command, ex- 
cept onely the Mynisters now deputed, or 
in lieu of them hereafter to be deputed, for 
attendance in the same; that is to say, the 
Marquesse of Exeter, who is the King’s 
neer kinsman, and hath been brought up of 
a childe with his Grace in his chamber,— 
six Gentlemen, two Gentlemen Ushers, four 
Groomes, and the King’s Barber, anda Page, 
being in all the number of fifteen persons, 
whom the King’s Grace for their good be- 
haviour and quallityes hath elected for that 
purpose.” 


Their qualifications are thus de- 
scribed : 

«¢ Which said six Gentlemen, with Ushers 
and Groomes, Barber and Page, the King’s 
minde is shall dilligently attend upon his 
person in his said Privy-chamber, doeing 
humble, reverent, secrett, and lowly service, 
about all such thinges as his pleasure shall 
be to depute and put them to doe; not 
pressing his Grace, nor advancing them- 
selves, either in further service then his 
Grace will or shall assigne them unto; or 
also in sewtes [suits, or petitions,] or inter- 
meddle of any causes or matters whatsoever 
they be; of the which number of six Gen- 
tlemen, diverse be well languaged, experte 
in outward parts, and meete and able to be 
seut on familiar messages, or otherwise, to 
outward Princes, whenthe case shall require.” 

Their other duties are then detailed 
at considerable length. Mr. Carlisle 
reinarks, ‘“*On a review of these Ordi- 
nances it will appear that sir Gentle- 
men only are specified to be of the 
Privy-chamber, buat in the Bouche of 
Court ezghtcen are named. We must, 
therefore, conclude that either an in- 
crease in their number was afterwards 
made, or that six only were required 
to be upon duty at a time.” The 
number is so expressly limited in the 
passage above quoted, that we are in- 
clined to think there was an increase. 
Mr. Carlisle has not given the date of 
the “* Bouche of Court” to which he 
refers above, and which he afterwards 
quotes ; and we presume he considered 
it of the same date as the Eltham Or- 
dinances, in the copy of which, pre- 
served in the Harleian MSS. 642, and 
first printed in the Antiquarian So- 
ciety’s volume on the Royal House- 
holds, it occurs. A very slight exa- 
mination, however, of the names con- 
tained in this Bouche of Court, will 
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_ the contrary. Lord Russell and 
iscount Lisle are both in the list ; the 
former was not created a Baron until 
1538-9, and the latter died in 1541-2. 
A careful investigation of the various 
other parties might probably bring 
dates still closer; but this is sufficient 
to fix this ** Bouche of Court’ to about 
1540, fourteen years after the original 
date of the Ordinances of Eltham. 
During that time the number of the 
Gentlemen of the Privy-chamber may 
have been altered more thanonce. ~ 

The next information we have re- 
garding the number of these officers 
is, that Queen Mary ‘‘ preserved the 
Gentlemen, at the same time that she 
adopted the Ladies, of the Privy- 
chamber.” Queen Elizabeth did the 
same, and in subsequent reigns the 
Ladies of the Privy-chamber were 
continued in the Courts of the Queens 
Consort. 

Under James the First the Gentle- 
men of the Privy-chamber had before 
1616 increased to twenty-four ; but, al- 
though the salary had been 50. in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, they had 
then ‘* noe fee of the King,” their diet 
only being allowed them during their 
residence in Court. From this ar- 
rangement, the honour appears to have 
been freely bestowed, so that soon af- 
ter, at the time of Charles's accession, 
they were forty-eight in number, and 
besides those appointed “ in Ordinary,” 
so many “‘ Extraordinary” were sworn, 
that in 1637-8 the latter amounted to 
upwards of two hundred. The indi- 
viduals then executing the duty, of 
whom it appears that twelve were “ in 
waiting,” had at that period begun to 
feel their degradation from the former 
dignity of the post, and consequently 
petitioned for the restoration of certain 
privileges. 

The civil war converted these cour- 
tiers into soldiers. At the Restoration 
forty-eight Gentlemen of the Privy 
chamber were again appointed, ‘to 
attend diligently there, to attend the 
King when going ont and coming in, 
and that twelve shall wait every quar- 
ter, whereof two shall lodge every 
night in the Privy-chamber.” The 
system of appointing supernumeraries 
was, however, again practised, and in 
1667 the Gentlemen Extraordinary ac- 
tually amounted to four hundred and 
ninety. It had been a contrivance, 
characteristic of the age, for evading 
the payment of debts; and in 1673 it 
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was found necessary to stop the privi- 
lege by an Order of Council, directing 
that all such nominal servants, ‘‘ that 
do not by virtue of their places receive 
either fee, wages, salary, dyet, board- 
wages, or livery, be from the first day 
of January next, absolutely disabled 
from making use of the same for any 
pretence of privilege or protection from 
their creditors, bearing of offices, or 
any other privilege or protection from 
the due course of law whatever.” It 
is well known that the same system of 
privileges, in France, continued even 
for a century later, and was productive 
of the most mischievous discontents. 

With the change of manners, at the 
close of the seventeenth century, the 
court became less numerous, and as- 
sumed more of the habits of private 
life*. It is uncertain when the duty of 
the Gentlemen of the Privy-chamber 
expired ; its performance was probably 
only occasional with James and Wil- 
liam ; and on the accession of another 
female Sovereign it became merely ho- 
norary, as it has since continued, 

With the ‘‘honour” the present 
possessors of the office must be content; 
for we imagine they will obtain very 
little of that ‘* serious, if not mournful 
consideration,” which Mr. Carlisle, in 
sober sadness, requires for their lost 
‘rights, profits, privileges, and advan- 
tages!” The privilege of setting a cre- 
ditor at defiance, is one which no ho- 
nest man would wish to enjoy; and, 
notwithstanding the learned pleadings 
of a late Advocate-general, who was 
one of the body, we cannot think it 
can conduce either to “the personal 
grandeur of the Sovereign, or the 
splendour of the kingly office,” to de- 
fend by its prerogative a spendthrift or 
a swindler. With regard to exemption 
from offices too, it appears a contradic- 
tion to plead ihe priority of the King’s 
service, at the same time that it is la- 
mented that the King has ceased to re- 

uire any service at all. The present 

adicete: are, in fact, in the same 
situation as the Gentlemen Extraor- 
dinary of the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond ; and their claim to privileges no 
stronger. 





* The present personal servants of 
Royalty are styled Pages. It appears pro- 
bable that, in actual service, as each set of 
officers became superior to the duties of 
their place, the Grooms superseded the 
Gentlemen, and the Pages the Grooms. 
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We trust a second edition may 
enable Mr. Carlisle to arrange more 

erfectly the many curious particulars 
“ has here assembled. He has ob- 
tained a large number of original do- 
cuments from the State-paper and 
other record offices ; and having insert- 
ed the names of all the Gentlemen 
whom he has found as having enjoyed 
the office, he has agreeably enlivened 
the lists with biographical anecdotes. 
Much more, however, the industry of 
the amiable author will enable him to 
collect on that part of the subject ; and 
such a biographical! collection, with an 
index, would be a desirable work. 


ee 


An Historical Essay on the Magna Charta 
of King John: to which are added the 
Great Charter in Latin and English, the 
Charters of Liberties and Confirmations 
granted ly Henry III. and Edward I. the 
original Charter of the Forests, and va- 
rious authentic Documents connected with 
them ; explanatory Notes on their several 
Privileges, a descriptive Account of the 
principal Originals and Editions extant, 
both in print and manuscript, and other 
Illustrations, derived from the most inte- 
resting and authentic sources. By Rich- 
ard Thomson. 8vo. pp. 644. Major. 


THE industrious compiler of the 
**Chronicles of London Bridge” has 
here selected a subject which cannot 
be better recommended than in the 
words of Sir William Blackstone, 
which he has adopted for his motto, 
that ‘‘There is no transaction in the , 
ancient part of our English History 
more interesting and important, than 
the rise and progress, the gradual mu- 
tation and final establishment, of the 
Charters of Liberties.” 

Mr. Thomson has brought together 
all that could be found on the various 
discussions and ratifications of the an- 
cient liberties of England ; and besides 
the Great Charter of John, has print- 
ed at length translations of three Great 
Charters of Henry the Third, and ano- 
ther of Edward the First. These show 
that, although the celebrated Charter 
had been actually and perfectly obtain- 
ed from the reluctant John, it required 
constant vigilance on the part of the 
subject to maintain his prize unim- 
paired. Such, at least, is one view of 
the history of these transactions; in 
another we may perhaps find a well- 
meaning Monarch persecuted by dis- 
affected and encroaching nobles — by 
those petty tyrants whose iron rule 
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was so much more burthensome to 
their vassals than that of the Sovereign 
could be to them. Each party was 
doubtless at times tyrannical, and each 
at times the sufferer from tyranny ; but 
still amid these natural results of the 
clash of human passions and interests 
in an sasiolileed state of society, we 
may regard with satisfaction those acts 
by which our uncouth ancestors, be- 
ing men of deeds not words, exercised 
the same “ opposition” which is con- 
sidered so desirable in modern govern- 
ment, and may contemplate with gra- 
titude those struggles which reared for 
osterity the invaluable fabric of the 
ritish Constitution. 

Mr. Thomson remarks (p. 460) that 
*« the most important and extensive of 
the charters of liberties, though poste- 
rity has generally connected them with 
the name of King John, were in rea- 
lity passed under the seal of Henry the 
Third.” We conceive this to have 
arisen less from the relative importance 
of the several charters, than because 
the triumphant success of the popular 
cause over the obstinacy of John, was a 
precedent to which the people delighted 
to refer. 

Besides the various matters detailed 
in his title-page, Mr. Thomson has 
appended Memoirs of the twenty-five 
Barons who were securities for King 
John’s Charter, of that sovereign, of 
Archbishop Langton, of Robert Baron 
Fitzwalter, of Pope Innocent III., of 
Philip IL. of France, of Cardinal Pan- 
dulphas, and of Hubert Earl of Kent. 
These are illustrated by engravings of 
such of their sepulchral monuments as 
remain. The volume is tastefully de- 
corated with a multitude of beautifully 
executed wood-cuts ; and each page is 
surrounded with an elegant border. 
The talents of Mr. W. H. Brooke, 
F.S.A. have been very advantageously 
employed in the designs, the greater 
part of which are very happy and ap- 
propriate. We are sorry, however, we 
cannot approve of the reduction of the 
seals. It contradicts their description 
as ‘the great seals” of England, and 
is liable to give rise to wrong ideas. 
The two cuts of Cardinal Gualo’s seal 
(pp. 117, 336), though giving such 
different representations, are, we doubt 
not, from the same matrix; and we 
regret that, from the two, the inscrip- 
tion was not more completely decy- 
phered. The seal of the Earl of Pem- 

Gent. Mac. July, 1829. 
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Review.—Faulkner’s Chelsea. 
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broke in p. 130, is so badly drawn, 
that it were much better omitted. 


——O-- 


An Historical and Topographical Description 
of Chelsea, and its Environs ; interspersed 
with Biographical Anecdotes of illustrious 
and eminent Persons who have resided in 
Chelsea during the Three preceding Cen- 
turies. By Thomas Faulkner, Author of 
the Historical Description of Fulham and 
of Kensington. 2 vols. 8vo. plates. 


THE magnificent Thames cannot 
be let upon a building lease, and such 
a river is to a landscape what light is 
to a world. Such situations, if in the 
vicinity of a populous district, are never 
neglected ; and Chelsea is known in 
our early English History as the 
Cealchythe or Chelcythe of the Synod 
held in 785. Mr. Faulkner has clearly 
disproved the appropriation of that 
Chalkhythe to Kelcheth in Lanca- 
shire, or Chalk in Kent; an idea 
formed from the hard K accentuation 
of the Saxon L. Chelseais, however, 
in positive proof, called Chelcehuth in 
the Nonz Rolls of 14 Ed. III. (see i. 
p- 175.) As to the pretended Roman 
antiquity with which Maitland has 
invested the place, by making Coway 
Stakes of the Reach, it implies only a 
common but mischievous perversion 
of circumstantial evidence, to support 
a preconceived hypothesis, 

Modern Chelsea has, in its new 
Church, a decidedly successful imita- 
tion of the ancient Gothic. Abhorring, 
as we heartily do, all that fantastic 
distortion, which accompanies every 
attempt to Gothicise the Grecian, and 
by which pastry or millinery forms can 
only at best be produced, we rejoice in 
every opportunity of showing that the 
Gothic style may be still most happily 
copied. Connected with this subject, 
Mr. Faulkner has introduced some 
appropriate remarks, from which we 
make the following extracts : 

‘¢ Architecture, more than any other art, 
depends on the influence of religion; the 
temple being with many nations its only, 
and amongst all its highest object. At the 
era alluded to, all the talent, all the science, 
and all the wealth of the country, were 
brought in aid of the perfection of the Chris- 
tian temple, and the result has fully justi- 
fied the efforts. The great impression 
which these churches, particularly their in- 
teriors, make upon the mind of every unpre- 
judiced person, on that of the intelligent and 
well-informed, as well as that of the uncul- 
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tivated and ignorant, is truly wonderful ; 
they combine the simplicity and majesty of 
the groves of the forest, with the richness 
and beauty of its flowers and leaves ; all its 
variety, greatness, and simplicity. 

*¢In a Gothic church, no idea can pos- 
sibly arise, save that of Christianity, and of 
the rites of Christianity. We cannot dese- 
crate it, even in thought. From its mode 
of construction, no convenience which we 
need ever becomes a blemish, and its cha- 
racter assimilates itself to every emblem or 
ornament which its use requires. The Go- 
thic style always fills the eye, and conveys 
the notion of comprehension and capacity. 
Habitation, and converse, and congrega- 
tional worship beneath its roof, are seen to 
be its intent. We are invited to enter into 
the cathedral. The portals expand, and in 
the long perspective which appears between 
the pillars of the porch and ends in the 
distant choir, the light darts downwards 
through the lofty unseen windows, each 
marked by its slanting beam of Juminous 
haze, chequering the pillars and the pave- 
ments, and forming a translucent gloom. 
Gothic architecture is an organic whole, 
bearing within it a living vegetating gem. 
Its parts and lines are linked and united ; 
they spring and grow out of each other. Its 
essence is the curve, which, as in the phy- 
sical world, is the token of life or organized 
matter. It is a combination of arches, 
whose circles may be infinitely folded, mul- 
tiplied, and embraced. Hence the parts of 
a Gothic building may be expanded inde- 
finitely, without destroying its unity. How- 
ever multiplied and combined, they still re- 
tain their relative bearing ; however repeat- 
ed, they never encumber each other. All 
the arched openings, the tall mullioned 
windows, the recessed doors, are essential 
parts: they do not pierce the walls of the 
structure ; on the contrary, they bind them 
together. The spire may rise aloft, the 
large and massy walls may lengthen along 
the soil, but still the building preserves its 
consistency. Richness of decoration, co- 
lour, and gold, may increase the effect of 
the Gothic style, but the inventor chiefly 
relies upon his art and science. Gravita- 
tion, which could bring the stone to the 
ground, is the power which fixes it in the 
archivolt; and every pinnacle bears witness to 
the mastery which the architect has gained. 
Frequently the details are bad. Parts, con- 
sidered by themselves, are often destitute of 
beauty, but they are always relevant, and 
all minor faults are lost in the merits of the 
entirety.” ii. 75, 76. 

But a libel has been cunningly and 
interestedly circulated, that the system 
of dilapidating old churches and spoil- 
ing new ones, because it promotes busi- 
ness without the labour of qualifica- 
tion in knowledge, should not be im- 
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ee. This snake is killed by Mr. 


Faulkner: 

** Gothic architecture has hitherto la- 
boured under the reproach of being enor- 
mously expensive; but it is gratifying to 
find, from the example of Chelsea Church, 
that the fact is exactly the reverse ; at least 
for ecclesiastical purposes ; for the whole 
expence of this beautiful edifice is stated to 
be about 30,000/., and it will bear an ad- 
vantageous comparison, in point of magnifi- 
cence, with some modern churches which 
have cost three times that amount. This 
may arise, in a great degree, from the fact, 
that in Gothic architecture nothing super- 
fluous is admitted; every part is useful and 
necessary, and its best ornaments are the 
essentials of its construction. It is true, 
that more nicety of calculation may be de- 
manded in balancing and proportivning the 
various parts, and the labour of the archi- 
tect miay be greatly increased thereby ; 
hence the lovers of Gothic architecture are 
much indebted to Mr. Savage for this splen- 
did and commanding proof that the princi- 
pal objection to their favourite style is un- 
founded.” 

The following extract (i. 202) will 
show the proper and laudable feeling 


of our ancestors concerning — their 
Churches. Attention to Temples (as 


may be seen from various passages in 
Horace) was deemed a great cause of 
divine protection and prosperity, and 
the feeling derived from thence ought 
not, and cannot be called superstitious, 
by any law of philosophy which admits 
a Providence. 

‘¢ The image or sculpture of a Church in 
ancient times was often cut out, or cast in 
plate cr other metal, and preserved as a re- 
ligious treasure, to perpetuate the memory 
of famous Churches.” (Mon. Angl. Tom. 
3, p. 309.) 

How much more conducive to piety, 
and a proper sense of the glory due to 
God was this, than the puritanical 
substitute of mere windowed barns and 
hovels. Why should piety be allego- 
rized as a figure without hair or teeth, 
nose, or other essentials of beauty ? 

About the year 1633 the commu- 
nion-table in Churches began to be 
placed altar-wise, after the pattern of 
Cathedrals, which were called mother- 
churches. i. 214. 

Association of ideas with idolatry 
ought to have been discouraged ; but 
our ancient Reformers, in many in- 
stances, deformed, instead of reformed, 
and like barbers who had an advantage 
in selling wigs, instead of cutting and 
dressing the hair, shaved the head. 
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We have heard the name of a 
deceased gentleman (Mr. Wilson, 
surgeon, of Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden), who could recapitulate the 
names of the persons designated by the 
various characters in the novels of 
Fielding and Smollet. Among these 
renowned personages, not one of the 
least is Strap the Barler, in Roderick 
Random, the fidus Achates of that 
JEneas, Roderick Random, alias Smol- 
Jett himseif. Strap was, it seems, a 
Mr. W. Lewis, a bookbinder, who re- 
sided at Chelsea, and died about 1785 
(i. 171). Mr. Faulkner gives, in p. 
268 seq. an excellent biographical ac- 
count of Swollett himself, by which it 
appears, that he was personified under 
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different names in parts of his other 
novels, We have read in various works, 
which we cannot enumerate, other ap- 
propriations of these characters, and 
we think that it would be a literary 
curiosity if a perfect Clavis was pub- 
lished, with the best possible biogra- 

hical accounts, now to be obtained *. 
ie the last generation such a task 
would have been easy, perhaps it might 
still be executed, but in a short time it 
will be impracticable. 

Here we shall leave this interesting 
and useful work, with feelings of the 
warmest approbation. 





* We throw out this for the attention 
of our Correspondents. 





The Present to young Christians, or Little 
Mary set free, is well-intended, but far, we 
think, from a judicious mode of instruction 
applied to that age. It is a sermon in an 
enthusiastical form, a fanatical one, and as 
nothing of that heavy character will induce 
children to take an interest in it, it will ac- 
cordingly not make an impression, but be 
considered as a task, and be detested. Miss 
Hamilton, in her Letters on Education, has 
set the question at rest, concerning the 
right modes of inculcating religious feelings. 
The phraseology too, that of the conventicle, 
will perpetually exclude the book from the 
houses of the opulent and educated. 





Memoirs of O' Bertin. We do not think 
better of a fruit tree for having lichens on 
its bark; on the contrary, we should prefer 
it if these excrescences were scraped off. 
We apply this remark to the sectarian jargon, 
in which is cloaked up the history of a 
worthy clergyman, who made the utmost 
exertions to civilize and improve a village of 
savages. Biography, rationally narrated, 
might have influenced thousands, who will 
now despise it : and thus extensive benefit is 
foolishly extinguished, possibly under views 
of proselytism, whereas the bad taste of the 
style will limit the circulation to the initia- 
ted only. 





Aids to Developement. This isa children’s 
book, in which the wonders of Natural Phi- 
losophy, and the ingenious processes of Art, 
are made pegs and nails for hanging thereon 
certain religious teoets. Natural Philoso- 
phy is an excellent vehicle for inculcating 
piety, especially if the reflections (as in 
Parke’s Chemical Catechism), are develope- 
ments deduced from the phenomena ; but as 
to such a knowledge of Christianity, as is fit 
and safe for children, nothing is equal to the 
church catechism. 


Alfred the Great, a Drama in five Acts. 
We do not know what to say to drums in 
the Anglo-Saxon camp, (p. 56.) and ad- 
dressing ladies of that era by Madam, (p. 60.) 
but we are not hostile to the author, 





We wish M. Turenry success in his New 
and easy mode of acquiring the French Pro- 
nunciation. 

We regret that Mr. Fazer is obliged to 
reply to scurrilities, but the subject of Tran- 
substantiation is worn out, and for matters of 
no public interest we have not room. 





Jones's Christian Biography. Mr. Jones 
has compiled a useful book of reference ; for 
though we think mere preaching and mere 
authorship in se, neither do, nor ought to 
imply any more than Scotch degrees, and 
have the bad tendency of cheapening titles, 
and dissevering society by wrong modes of 
obtaining eminence; it is always useful to 
have the meaus of knowing A from B, even 
if they are only letters of the alphabet. 





The Gdipus Rex of Sophocles. By the 
Rev. Joun Brasse, D.D. &c. This is one 
of a series of improved school-books, publish- 
ing by Mr. Valpy. We need not say, that 
this work is edited in a most instructive and 
satisfactory form, for Dr. Brasse is evidently 
a masterly Grecian. 

The Anthology for Midsummer 1828, is 
a tasteful selection, and calculated to pro- 
duce sound principles, correct reason, and 
amiable habits. In addition, itis exceedingly 
entertaining. 





Mr. Cuissoup’s Last hours of eminent 
Christians is a work which may do con- 
siderable geod, and is written in an interest- 
ing furm. 
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John Huss, or the Council of Constance, a 
Poem, is strong and energetic, with much 


command of language and elegant phraseo- 
logy. 





The Village Nightingale and cther Tales, 
by Exiz. Frances DaGuey, confer the high- 
est honour for taste, sentiment, interest, and 
instruction upon the fair authoress. We 
know few Tales so elegant in construction, 
and so favourable to the promotion of sound 
judgment and just discrimination. 

The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporters for 
April and May are, as usual, vivlent and 
abusive of the established clergy; but they 
point out to just reprebension the abuse of 
Sunday into a day of labour. 


Arts, (July, 


The Practical Information for superseding 
the necessity of climbing loys for sweeping 
chimnies has our warmest commendations. 
The Machine is coming more and more into 
vogue, and in some places, one person buys 
it and others hire it, upon cheaper terms 
than the pay to chimney sweepers. We 
throw this out as a very effectual mode of 
easily extending the practice. 





D’Erline, or the Cynic. ‘There are pas- 
sages in this novel which do honour to the 
author; but we are concerned to say, that 
it has a favourable bias to seditious princi- 
ples. We need only mention the palpable 
falsehood of bishops having hunting lodges 
(i. 3), the sneer at our late excellent mo- 
narch (i. 188), and even commendation of 
Tom Paine. 


oe 
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Royat Acapemy. 


School of Painting. 

224, A Roman Princess washing the fe- 
male Pilgrims’ feet. D. Wilkie, R. A— 
Lovely head and figure. In this room there 
are two other religious subjects of very 
great merit by the same artist. They are 
Pilgrims confessing in the Basilica of St. 
Peter’s, No. 293; and the Pifferari, No. 293. 
This latter represents some Calabrian shep- 
herds playing their hymns to the Madonna 
when arriving with the pilgrims in Rome. 

246. Camilla introduced to Gil Blas at the 
Inn. G. S. Newton, A.—On the same 
oes where was hung this artist’s Vicar of 

akefield forgiving his daughter Olivia, last 
year, is this illustration of a scene in an- 
other of our popular novels. The landlord, 
with a flambeau in his hand, lights the lady 
and her attendants to the room of Gil Blas; 
and stands with a dauntless look of effron- 
tery ; while the young Gil Blas looks modest 
and bashful at the visit of the stately Ca- 
milla, with her old superannuated punctili- 
ous esquire and sly page. It is worthy of 
Mr. Newton’s talents. 

257. Battle of Borodino. G. Jones, R.A. 
—A very good representation of a splendid 
victory. Buonaparte is seen in the fore- 
ground to the right on foot, accompanied 
with his staff, watching the result of the at- 
tack made by a column of infantry sup- 
ported by the cuirassiers of Caulaincourt, 
who bravely fell. Murat is on the left en- 
couraging his troops. 

261. Comus and the Lady lenighted. J. 
Wood.—Comus attended by some of his re- 
vellers, in a variety of postures, discovers by 
the use of his charms that a lady is be- 
nighted in the wood; he sets about exert- 
ing his power to entice her to where he is. 
Up a very pretty vale appears approach- 
ing the lady, who considers the noise of 
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“the ill-managed merriment” to be her 
best guide. It is a pretty picture. 

263. Scandal! ! ‘* Only think!” T. Cla- 
ter.—This artist exhibited last year ‘* The 
Morning Visit,” itself a picture of scandal- 
ous import. This is perhaps the way in 
which he gained his information for the pre- 
ceding subject. A couple of old tabbies, in 
rich brocades, &e. appear relating, to their 
great contentation, some important. faux 
pas or imagined slip, and garnishing it with 
appropriate shrugs of the shoulder, raising 
the hands, elevating their eyes, &c. Behind 
the screen is the female servant listening; 
on the table are several indications of ill- 
health; and the dogs and cats exhibit no 
very great partiality for oneanother. It isa 
very highly finished picture, and in the treat- 
ment of the subject and display of the 
powers of art, deserves praise. 

283. A Spaniel. A, Cooper, R.A.—Painted 
with Mr. Cooper’s accustomed abilities. 

299. The Legacy. J. Inskipp—A young 
lady looking over the contents of a trunk of 
dresses and trinkets, and dropping a tear to 
the memory of the donor. Has considerable 
merit. 

318. A Turnspit and a species of Spaniel. 
R. R. Reinagle, R. A.—Very well painted in 
high relief. 

327. Sulject from the Revelations. F. 
Danby, A.—Another wonderful picture in 
this artist’s peculiar grand and forcible man- 
ner. It is an exact portraiture copied from 
the allegorical description of the angel in the 
10th chapter of the Revelations, verses 1, 2, 
5, and6. It is an excellent painting, but 
we regret the choice of subject. 

337. Loretto Necklace. J. M. W. Turner, 
R, A.—Has less of Mr. Turner’s overbearing 
light; but possesses great beauty and rich- 
ness. It is ascene to wonder and delight, to 
surprise and gratify. 
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352. Coronation of Remains of Ines de 
Castro, G, St. Evre.—This singular subject 
has been very ingeniously treated. In future 
we shall expect something more pleasing 
than such a painful subject:—the doing 
homage to a shrouded case of dust to gratify 
the wishes of a madman of the 14th century. 

357. Scene from ** Tempest,” H.P. Bone. 
—An excellent group from the second scene 
of the first act, where Miranda intercedes 
with her father for Ferdinand. The lovely 
sensibilities of Miranda appear in almost 
every sentence that she utters; and Mr. 
Bone has done much to embody her exqui- 
site feelings. 

361. Boys caught robbing a Garden. P. A. 
Mulready.—Very clever. A dog prevents 
one of the boys from escaping through a hole 
in the palings by laying hold of his dress. 

363. The Boar that killed. Adonis brought 
before Venus. G. Arnald, AA—The goddess 
lover is seen in the distance alighting from 
her car, and moaning over the tender-limbed 
Adonis. A number of little ensnarers of both 
sage and fool appear dragging and driving in 
the boarish criminal! with their bows, arrows, 
and branches of trees. Some are seated on 
his back. 

Anti Room. 

380. View near Chalons sur Saone. C. 
Stanfield.—The only one which this artist’s 
theatrical engagements would allow him to 
fiuish and send here. It is exquisitely 
finished, and the tones are warm and natural. 

403. Guerilla’s Departure, D. Wilkie, 
R. A.—This picture and Nos. 56 and 128 
before noticed, are part of a series of sub- 
jects intended to represent the class of pa- 
triots in Spain which the celebrated war of 
Independence, of 1808, called into action. 


(Lhe Guerilla is here taking leave of his Car- 


melite confessor to join his confederates in 
war, and from whom he is receiving a light 
to his cigar to comfort him on his perilous 
journey. ‘The figures are well painted and 
very expressive. 

421. Chevalier Bayard. J. W. Wright. 
—The Chevalier is dividing between the two 
daughters of his hostess the sum of money 
he had received from her for protecting her 
property from the pillage of the French sol- 
diers at Brescia. It is an interesting subject ; 
the chevalier is a handsome man in his dress- 
ing gown, and the young ones are receiving 
his bounty, with very different feelings. 

454. Brigands disputing the spoils of their 
victim. Collin.—Two ferocious robbers with 
daggers drawn, prevented from murder by 
the interference of a woman. Singularly 
clever in execution. 

465. Madonna and Infant Christ. F.C. 
Hakewill—In the manner of Guido, very 
clever. 

478. Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope. R. 
Pickersgill.—Ship dismasted and wrecked : 
inhabitants pulling wreck to shore. Very 
clever and warm in its tones. 
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481. Shepherd Boy recovering a Lamb 
from Eagles. H. Irvine.—Particularly well 
executed: expression bold and lofty. 

520. Voyageurs in a snow drift upon 
Mount Tarar. J. M. W. Turner, R. A— 
This drawing of Turner’s has obtained the 
name of Turner’s Shipwreck, with which it 
has too great a resemblance. 

595.- H. Corbould.—Taken from that 
plaintive ballad, «* My Mother bids me bind 
my hair.” All the force and feeling of the 
love sick girl, which the poetry conveys is 
here faithfully depicted. In the distance a 
rustic merry meeting round the may-pole. 

683. Uffington, Salop. P. Browne.—This 
interesting scene exhibits gleaners returning ; 
and Shrewsbury in the distance. The same 
artist has 643. Snowdon, North Wales, and 
786. Cottage on the summit of Hagmond Hill, 
the plain of Shropshire in the background. 

Amongst the drawings in this room, Cha- 
lon’s, and R. J. Lane’s, stand pre-eminent : 
the former for their sketchy Watteau-like 
effect, and the latter for the excessive soft- 
ness and delicacy of his pencilling. Canany 
thing be more lovely than No. 507, the lady? 
what a lovely figure and face; and how fair 
is the lily in the vase. Can any thing surpass 
in effect the child’s head, No. 503? Lewis 
has a Gondolier, No. 532, sketched at Ve- 
nice, very clever; and so are those of T, 
Wageman, whose sketch of Mr. T. P. 
Cooke as in Presumption, is a masterly 
delineation of one of the most horrifying si- 
tuations which this extravagant piece af- 
fords. He has several other theatrical por- 
traits, Ofthe Birds we particularly admired 
A. Pelletier’s No. 565, copied from Mr. 
Ledbitter’s collection. In the Flower depart- 
ment there are many rich and brilliant spe- 
cimens, which for excellent choice of sub- 
jects and good taste in the arranging might 
vie with any thing ever produced in this 
branch of art. The names of the artists 
are Miss Shaw, Mrs. Pope, Mrs. D. Digh- 
ton, the Misses Gandy, and V. Bartholo- 
mew. ‘The latter has a rich group of holly- 
hocks, No. 614; and Mrs. Pope, with the 
squirrel introduced, has a magnificent com- 
position, numbered 596. ‘There are several 
Enamels by Bone and Essex very well exe- 
cuted, all portraits of distinguished indivi- 
duals. The latter has been polishing the 
broad comie face of Liston into that of a 
passable gentleman! ‘The Miniatures are 
distinguished for high excellence in the 
finish and drawing. They are very nume- 
rous, exceedingly well executed, and the 
artists have been singularly fortunate in 
their sitters. Amongst the most prominent 
exhibitors appear the veteran Lethbridge 
with his still vigorous and characteristic pen- 
cil; Mrs. Barrow; T. Harding; Mrs. Green; 
Mrs. A. and Mrs. J. Robertson; Mr. J. 
Newton; J.J. Richard, &c. Mr. Patten 
has avery good portrait of our fair friend 
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and correspondent, Mrs. Bray, the author 
of the Protestant, &e. Among the compo- 
sitions are 672, Psyche Lorne by the Zephyrs, 
a beauteous specimen of the delicacy and 
loveliness of Mr. L. Stephen’s powers, and 
in the same niche is No. 711, Mrs. Mee’s 
Sketch of the interview letween Relecca and 
Rowena. The subject is the meeting of 
those two ladies in the highly poetical novel 
of Ivanhoe, where the amiable daughter of 
the Israelite requests the sight of the fair 
Saxon’s face. They have here mutually 
thrown aside their veils; and a richer ex- 
pression of loveliness was never beheld. 
The exceeding softness, fairness, and beau- 
ty of the Saxon, heightened by a pair of 
as celestial blue eyes as ever were beheld, 
to say nothing of the effective character of 
the drapery, must have burst upon the Jewess 
like an angelic visitant; and the religious 
cast of the benevolent and beautiful Rebecca, 
must have powerfully interested Rowena. 
Indeed their individual loveliness seems to 
have been heightened by their admiration of 
each other. What a lesson to the jealous 
rivalries of our fashionable beauties. We 
hesitate not to call this the gem of the room 
—why then was it so inconveniently placed? 
In the opposite recess is a clever drawing by 
D.M‘Clise, of Malvulio affecting the Count in 
the fifth scene of Act 1. of * Twelfth 
Night.” The extreme affectation is well de- 
lineated. 





Sate or Mr. West’s Pictures. 

The sale by auction of the large and 
highly finished numerous productions of the 
late President West, the favourite artist of 
George the Third, commenced on Friday the 
22d of May, and was continued on Saturday 
and Monday following. The lots were put 
up by Mr. George Robins, and were 181 in 
number. On the first day’s sale the bidding 
was extremely confined; but on the two lat- 
ter days purchases were made with spirit, 
though but few of the pictures obtained the 
sums which they deserved. ‘The following 
list will preserve the prices of all which were 
sold for 40 guineas and upwards, and the 
names of the purchasers of those which 
produced more than 100 guineas. 


First Day. guineas. 

Naming of John ‘ ‘ 60 

Birth of Jacub and Esau ; 50 
Cupid complaining to Venus of being 

stung by a bee ‘ ‘ 55 


The Marys at the Sepulchre ‘ ‘ 50 
The Combat between Hector and Dio- 
mede prevented by the Lightning of 
Jupiter. 70 
Thetis bringing the Annes to Achilles 


—R. Ward, esq. of Bedford-square 140 
The Last Supper > ‘ A e 55 
Angels delivering St. Peter. . 45 
Child afraid of crossing the Water . 42 
Angel at the Tomb of Christ - 45 
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Phaéton soliciting Apollo for the 
Chariot of the Sun—St. Geraud 
F. de St. Peray 425 
Cicero discovering the Tomb of Archi- 
medes—H. P. Bone, esq. (we believe 


for Mr. West's family) f 300 
The Nativity of our Saviour—Lord 

Egremont 180 
St. Paul shaking the Viper from his 

Finger—H. P. Bone, esq. . 120 


The Overthrow of the Old Beast ont 
False Prophet—Mr. Ward - 190 

Paul and Barnabas—St. Geraud . 360 

Telemachus and Mentor on the Island 


ofCalypso—Mr. Ward 280 
Mark Anthony showing the Robe and 

Will of Caesar . r é 270 
The Bard—Mr. Ward . 170 


Christ healing the ~l in the Temple 
—Mr. Bone 4 ‘ ° - 100 


Narcissusu—Mr. Bone . 220 
Joshua crossing the river Seeden with 

the Ark . 40 
The Crucifixion of our a 

Ward . - 870 
Moses and Aaron before Pharosh ‘ 40 
The Ascension of our Saviour . 45 
Children eating Cherries . F 43 
Moses and Aaron Sacrificing . . 65 
The Resurrection of our Saviour. 50 


Christ healing the Infirm in the Tem- 
ple—Mr. Hick, of Bolton . e 105 
The Nativity of our Saviour . ‘ 52 


The Messiah mn e 45 

Elisha raising the Widow’ s Bes ‘ 51 

Paddington Canal . . ‘ 60 
Second Day. 

View of Tintern Abbey P 62 


Large Landscape, with his late Majesty 
hunting, and Windsor Castle in the 
distance . ‘ ° 7%, 

The Wise Men’s Offerings ‘ 45 

Queen Elizabeth’s Procession to St. 

Paul’s after the defeat of the Armada 60 
The Death of the Earl of Chatham 46 
Baptism of our Saviour . ° 50 
Iris coming to Priam sy. . ° 50 
Cupid and Psyche * ° . ° 85 
The Brazen Serpent. ‘ ‘ 65 


The Cave of Despair. 40 
The Ascension of our Gonteur-—Lerd 
Egremont . - - 200 
His ete Majesty resuming ” Royal 
Power in 1789 . ‘ . 40 
St. Peter’s First § Sosnen<niil, Bone 100 
Characters in the Streets of London 50 
Arethusa ‘ 60 


Moses receiving the len or. W lend 520 
Adam and Eve expelled from Paradise 43 
Venus lamenting Adonis—Mr. Ward 110 


Moses and Aarons before Pharoah , - 
Death of Lord aspeliaiie tee 

esq. ° ° 850 
Lear ool Cordelis . ; ‘ 55 


Death of General Wolfe —J. Mencl- 
ton, esq. 46, Portland-place (a de- 
scendant of Gen. Monckton, the se- 
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guineas. guineas. 
cond in command on that memora- Overthrow of Pharoah and his Host 60 
ble occasion) . 500 TheAscension . . 70 
Venus and Adonis, with Cupids bathing 62 General Johnson saving a wounded 
Saul Prophecying . ° ; 60 French Officer from the Tomahawk 
The Death of Sydney, Epaminondas, of a North American Indian . 48 
and Bayard, in one frame . 50 Angelicaand Medora. ‘ ° 45 
Death on the Pale Horse—W. Kea- View near Hammersmith . ‘ 44 
shaw, esq- ‘ - 2000 Antiochus and Stratonice ° " 52 
Ophelia before the King . ° 55 Total amount of guineas. 
Institution of the Gaune> -—Mr. Vernon 125 First day’s sale : . 4827 
Battle of La Hogue—Mr. Monckton 370 Second a . 9900 
Surrender of Calais—Mr. Bone - 10° Third : F . ee 
Edward III. crossing the Somme. 50 
Christ Rejected—Mr. Smith - 8000 19,137 
Kéwerd Ill. and bis Sos, efter the All these pictures fetched considerable less 
7, Battle of Cressy—Mr. Vernon ste sums than the late President could have pro- 
‘obit and the Angel m ‘ 65 for tt in Ste Sil dheaie ‘end Ok eb 
Edward III. crowning Ribemont ‘ 40 cured for them in his life-time; oe 
Seaton nat Ante 60 fusal of many handsome offers is scarcely 
Edward receiving own icine reconcileable with his great poverty. He 
Ward ’ : = ’ 4 : 1g5 Seems to have been endowed with feelings 


Queen Philippa. ‘ ‘ ‘ 65 


Third day. 
Moses receiving the Laws ‘ A 75 
Peter’s FirstSermon . * » 48 
Our Saviour healing the Sick | " 47 
{ The Ascension of our Saviour ‘ 50 
Baptism of our Saviour ‘ 42 
Paul and Barnabas preaching—! Mr. 

Wood, of Brighton. - 115 
Moses consecrating Aaron and his Sons 100 
The Raising of Lazarus ° ‘ 50 
Hagar and Ishmael ‘ ° * 50 
General Kosciusko . 40 


View of Tangier Mill, near Windsor 72 
Peter and Joha going from the Sepul- 

chre . 45 
The Resurrection of our Serious. 

Bone 150 
a Three Marys going to the Sepulchre 52 

mniavincit Amor . ° ‘ 60 
Sheep washing é 70 
Daniel interpreting the writing on the 

wall—Mr. Ridley . ‘ - 130 
View of Cranford Bridge P F 85 
The Overthrow of Pharoah and his 

Host—Mr. Bone . . . 20 
Thetis bringing the Armour to Achilles 50 
Landscape, falling of trees in Windsor 


Great Park—Mr. Egerton . - 100 
The Golden Age—Mr. Bone . s 80 
Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Pa- 

radise—Mr. Smith . i - 420 
The Stolen Kiss. ‘ 78 
View in Windsor Great Park . 65 


Venus relating to Adonis the story of 

Hippomenes and Atalanta—Mr. fone 280 
Design for a Monument to Nelson . 45 
View of Windsor Castle from the 


Great Park—Mr. Bone ‘ - 100 
Birth of Jacob and Esau . . 45 
Potus andArria . . P . 70 


Abraham going to Sacrifice . . 40 
Ophelia before the’ King—Hamlet . 50 
Abraham going to Sacrifice. 45 
The Waters subsiding after the Deluge 


—Mr.Sandly . ; ‘7 450 


the very loftiest and refined, and to have 
possessed what he so powerfully stamped 
up m his canvas—grandeur and majesty of 
soul, unalloyed by any base metals. In him 
there was no mercenary feeling: no itching 
palm for gold; he desired a subsistence 
suitable to his talents and his feelings, and, 
having that, the arts were to him a pleasure 
and delight. 

The Christ Rejected he could have sold for 
8,000 guineas; but when the offer was made, 
and good advisers would have had him take 
it, his reply was, ** No, if it is worth their 
while to offer me that sum to have it, it’s 
worth my while to keep it.”’ 

This aud the other large picture, Death on 
the Pale Horse, are, we believe, bought for 
exhibition in America. Other reports ascribe 
the purchase of the former to have been made 
fur the Duke of Orleans, Whichever may 
be the fortunate possessor, we cannot but 
regret that, for the credit of British taste 
and British gratitude, they should be with- 
drawn from this Country. 

The Death of Nelson might have fetched 
thousands. When this picture was en- 
graved by the elder Heath the subscriptions 
poured in without number. Mr. Heath says 
they sold to the amount of 1001. aday; when 
West checked the sale, and would not allow 
any more to be taken off.. Heath expostu- 
lated with him: but his answer was, ** I will 
not in my own person have the arts merce- 
nary—the picture and a few copies of the en- 
graviug are sufficient for their glory.” 





Wreckers at Fort Rouge.—Moon, and Co. 
One of the few superb things painted by 
Mr. Clarkson Stanfield, which have been 
engraved. It is a representation of a vessel 
on her beam ends in great distress in the 
Straits of Calais, with boats and smaller ves- 
sels putting off from Fort Rouge to her as- 
sistance. In the distance isa view of the 
town of Calais. The Fort Rouge is a strong 
timber built work, before the harbour, and 
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is of great assistance. The agitation of the 
waters, the dashing of the spray; the situ- 
ation of the boats, men, and remains of ves- 
sels, are all extremely effective and the sky 
is one of terrible grandeur. 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 
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The spirit of the painting is cleverly pre- 
served by the talents of J. P. Quilley, who 
with Mr. Stanfield inscribe the print to that 
amiable and liberal patron of the arts, George 
Watson Taylor, esq. M. P. 


—— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


Lonpon University. 

July 9. The first session of the London 
University having terminated, a distribution 
of prizes among the pupils of the general 
classes—those of Mathematics, English Li- 
terature, Greek, Latin, Natural Philosophy, 
and English Law—took place in one of the 
large lecture-rooms of the Institution. The 
room, which is capable of containing from 
800 to 1,000 persons, was crowded with 
students and their friends, who took a lively 
interest in the proceedings. In the centre 
of the apartment seats were reserved for the 
Professors, Members of the Couucil, and 
the distinguished visitors who honoured the 
ceremony with their presence. Among those 
present were Earl Grey, who was called to 
the chair, Lord Auckland, Colonel L. Stan- 
hope, Dr. Birkbeck, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Otway Cave, &c. The Prizes, 
which consisted of handsomely bound copies 
of various ancient and modern classics, were 
distributed as follow : 

Latin. — Third or highest class, J. C. 
Means, C. Dunkin, Kimbolton. Second class, 
W. Johnson; the second prize was adjudged 
to a young gentleman a8 was called the 
Earl of Leicester. First class, J. R. Bur- 
chett, C. H. Barton, Peckham. 

Greek.—Third Class, J. C. Means, W. 
A. Salter, Deumark-hill; C, Dunkin. Se- 
cond class, W. Johnson, Earl of Leicester. 
First class, T. Fisher. 

English.—R. Saunders, Great Titchfield- 
street; Fred. Lucas, Wandsworth. Eng- 
lish composition, Fred, Lucas. 

Mathematics.—Third class, R. L. Powell, 
T.A. Mitchell. Second class, W.G.Turner, 
J.C. Means, equal. First class, A. M’Cul- 
loch, Spring-vale, Hammersmith; W.John- 
son. 

Natural Philosophy.—R. L. Powell, Count 
Calhariz (eldest son of the Marquis Pal- 
mella), equal. 

English Law. — E. J. Johns, J. White- 
sides, Trinity-college, Dublin. 

The Professors of the several classes were, 
Mr. Key, Latin; Mr. Long, Greek; Mr. 
Dale, English; Mr. De Morgan, Mathe- 
matics; Dr. Lardner, Natural Philosophy ; 
and Mr. Amos, Law. 


New Cirty' Liprary. 

This Library is now completed for public 
use, and open from ten till four each day. 
It is in rooms advantageously situated, and 
clegantly fitted up, which open in the front 


of the Guildhall. Mr. Herbert, the author 
of the ‘* History and Antiquities of the Inns 
of Court,” and other works, has been ap- 
pointed librarian. 

The library already contains a very fine 
collection of works relative to the history of 
the metropolis, and of the progress of so- 
ciety. A number of valuable works have 
already been presented, and many donations 
have been made to the use of the library. 

A collection is in the course of formation 
of prints and plans, with documents relative 
to each of the city wards, arranged under 
the head of each ward. 

The collection of newspapers in the city 
library is, with the exception of the collec- 
tion in the British Museum, the most com- 
plete in the metropolis. 

The Court of Common Council have re- 
ferred to the library committee to consider 
the best mode of indexing their records, 
These consist of about 1000 volumes, con- 
taining the most valuable historical matter. 

It is proposed to deposit in the library as 
historical matter the various ancient records 
of the prisons, and magisterial books of exa- 
minations, &c., which now lie neglected, 
and are rotting at the Mansion-house and 
other places for want of proper care. 

A number of Roman and other antiquities, 
found in various parts of the City, have beeu 
deposited in the library, where they are keys 
in a state of good preservation. 


Mr. Hissert’s Liprary. 


The recent sale at Evans’s of Mr. Hib- 
bert’s extensive library, continued six weeks. 
It contained many of the most splendid pro- 
ductions of the press, from the M’Carthy 
and other celebrated sales, which have taken 
place within the last half century. Its col- 
lection was the Jabour of more than forty 
years, and abounded in productions rare and 
excellent in every department of science and 
art. It was peculiarly rich in early printed 
Bibles, in the various divisions of National 
History, and perhaps unrivalled in the accu- 
mulations of early French romances; the 
former curious as monuments of the great 
attention paid to matters connected with 
religion ; the latter valuable, in a literary 
view, as containing at once the sources of 
general information and amusement. Among 
the purchasers who bought largely, were the 
Marquis of Hertford, Lord Milton, Prince 
Cimitele, Lord Cawdor, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Dr. Goodenough, Sir Thomas Phillipps, Col. 
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Durant, Mr. Philip Hurd, and many of the 
principal London and Edinburgh book- 
sellers. 

The following will serve as specimens of 
a few of the rarities in the library, and the 
prices which they carried. The celebrated 
Polyglot Bible of Cardinal Ximenes, printed 
uponvellum, 6 vols. (1514, 1515, and 1517), 
called forth the greatest competition, and 
was knocked down to Mr. Payne, the book- 
seller, at 5251, This sacred volume had ad- 
mirers of every description, both on the 
score of the beauty of the vellum and print- 
ing, the extent and importance of the work 
itself, and that association of ideas naturally 
excited by reflecting upon its original pos- 
sessor. It was imported into England with 
the Pinelli library, in 1789, of which library 
it was considered the chief ornament, and 
was obtained at the sale of Count M’Carthy, 
on whose death Mr. Hibbert purchased it 
for 16,000 francs. ‘The Moazarine Latin 
Bible, printed at Mayence, by Gutenberg 
and Fust, between the years 1450 and 1455, 
the edition mentioned in the Chronicles of 
Cologne and Trithemius, as containing so 
many curious details relative to the inven- 
tion of painting, brought, after great com- 
petition, 3151. It is a volume of great 
splendour aud magnitude. Luther’s copy of 
his last edition of the German Bible, printed. 
in 1541, brought 2621. 

‘The following are a few of the most con- 
spicuous manuscripts in the collection, which 
were purchased principally hy gentlemen of 
literary eminence: Virgilii Bucolica, Geor- 
gica, ct Aneis, a splendid manuscript of the 
15th century, 571. 15s. Droits & Armes et 
de Noblesse, upon vellum, most beautifully 
illuminated, composed of various tracts on 
heraldry, tournaments, &c. 94/. 10s. Pon- 
tificale Romanum, a most exquisitely beau- 
tiful manuscript of the 15th century, upon 
vellum, from the Towneley collection, 76.13s. 
Roman de la Rose, very superbly executed 
upon vellum, and containing 125 richly or- 
namented miniatures, with a very curious 
representation of the costume of the 15th 
century, 84/. Missale Monasticum secun- 
dum consuetudinem ordinis Vallisumbrose, 
the most splendid production of the Junta 
press, printed at-the commencement of the 
16th century, sold for 641. It was an ob- 
ject of great curiosity, the amplitude of the 
page, the size and variety of the large Go- 
thie types, the lustre of the red and black 
ink, the tone and substance of the vellum, 
and, above all, the pure Arabesque taste of 
the decorations, all seemed to combine to 
render the volume an acquisition extremely 
precious to the collector. Virgilii Bucolica, 
Georgica, et Acneis, an edition of the greatest 
rarity, printed in 1470, 100/. 16s. Spor- 
ziada, printed on vellum, a presentation copy 
of Cardinal Sporza, a perfect picture of an 
old vellum book, but clean and spotless, 
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and embellished throughout in a manner at 
once brilliant and classical; it was sold to 
Mr. Bohn, the bookseller, for 1681. There 
has not been submitted to the public a 
library so valuable and extensive since the 
sale of the Rev. H. Drury’s books, which 
Mr. Evans disposed of some two or three 
years ago. It is supposed to have cost 
Mr. Hibbert at least 35,000. The sale of 
the whole library has produced 21,5601. 


Sate or Mr. Orpv’s MSS. 


On the 25th of June, and two following 
days, the library of Craven Ord, esq. was 
sold by auction hy Mr. Evans, in 655 lots, 
including about 50 lots of autographs, and 
120 volumes of ancient English manuscripts. 
Almost every item in the catalogue was a 
record or portion of our antiquities and his- 
tory, or useful for their illustration. Auc- 
tions of very valuable and extensive libraries 
are now frequent, and looked to as of ordi- 
nary occurrence ; but certainly no sale within 
memory has distributed so extraordinary an 
assemblage of ancient and important MSS. 
relative to English history. 

The following were the most important 
articles. 

An English Psalter of the early part of 
the Fourteenth Century, anterior to Wick- 
liffe’s, folio, on vellum. 241, 3s. Cochrane, 

Chronicle of England, ending in the Siege 
of Rouen, 1619. 12/, Thorpe. 

Accounts of the Lord High Admiral Lord 
Edward Howard on the Expedition to Scot- 
land, 1513; and Letters on the threatened 
Scottish Invasion, 1524. 23/. Mushet. 

Ordinances of the Mint, 1506, with the 
Assays of the Pix, from the 1st of Eliza- 
beth tothe 10th of James the First. 15/. 15s. 
Thorpe.—The earliest Assay of the Pix no- 
ticed by Ruding is that of 38th of Eliz. 

Volume of Original Letters from the 
reign of Henry VI. 211. Cochrane. 

Ives’s Collections of English Antiquities, 
a volume of original documents and letters. 
141. 14s. Thorpe. 

Arms and Pedigrees of various Counties, 
and of Lord Mayors from 1189 to 1640, 
3 vols. quarto. 111, 5s. Cochrane. 

Pedigrees and Genealogies, a folio volume 
of the 18th century. 171. 17s. Thorpe. 

Visitations of Essex, Surrey, and Hants, 
6 Edw. VI. 141. 14s. Madden, for British 
Museum. 

History of the Cobham family, by Francis 
Thynn, temp. Eliz. 260. 15s. 6d. Payne. 

A folio volume, containing a Poem on the 
family of Stanley, Pedigree of the Caves, and 
the title of Henry Vernon, esq. to the title 
of Lord Powis. 191. 8s. 6s. 

Church Notes for Buckinghamshire. — 
6l. 16s. 6d. Thorpe. 

lomefield’s Collectanea Cantabrigiensia, 
with 28 cancelled pages, and MS. additions, 
6l. 16s, 6d. Grenville. 
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Liner GaRpDEROB# ab anno 18 Edw. II. 
ad annum 15 Edw. III. 1100. 15s. Thorpe. 

Liber Receptorum in Scaccario et Garde- 
roba, commencing 6 Edw. III. 421. Thorpe. 

Liber Garderobe Alienore sororis Regis 
Edw. III. 42/. Thorpe. 

Liber Garderobe Johanne Regine An- 
glie, 9 Henry V. 44/. Phorpe. 

Liber Garderobee, 3 Hen. VIII. 312. 10s. 
Thorpe. 

Expences of Henry the Eighth, 1544-5. 
53/. 11s. Thorpe. 

Accounts of Sir John Howard (after- 
wards Duke of Norfolk) from 5 Nov. 1462 
to July 1469. 1411. 15s. Thorpe. 

Household Book of Thomas Earl of Sur- 
rey, 1523. 4381, 1s. Thorpe. 

Household book of Sir Edward Coke, 
1596-7. 561. Madden. 

Chartulary of Garendon Abbey, Leices- 
tershire. 681. 5s. Thorpe. 

Chartulary of Ramsey Abbey, Hunts. 
75l. 10s. Thorpe. 

Chartulary of Johannes de Norwico, 
1288, being a register of the estates of 
John Lord Vaux. 73/. 10s. Thorpe. 

Registrum de Bury, temp. Edw. III. 
1267. Madden. 

Chartulary of St. Saviour in Bury, 1496. 
371. 5s. 6d. Thorpe. 

Part of the Chartulary of Hoxne Abbey, 
Suffolk, 211. Payne. 

Charters of Campsey, Allensbourne, and 
Butley Monasteries, Suffolk; bound in a 
volume. 271. 6s. Rodd. 

Charters of Rumburgh Priory. 271. 6s. 
Payne. 

Charters, &e. of Dodnash and Ixworth 
Priories. 311, 10s.—This volume was pur- 
chased by Mr. Ord for 5s.! 

Chartulary of Saxham. 24/, 3s. Madden. 

Part of a Chartulary of Whepsted, Suf- 
folk. 101. Thorpe. 

Charters, &c. of Sibton and Bungay. 
45l. 3s. Payne. 

History of the Hundred of Elveden, Suf- 
folk, by G. Burton, Rector of Elveden, 
211. 10s. Cochrane. 

Iter Suffolcie, by Salomon de Roffe, 
1325. 12/. Thorpe. 

Pleas before the same and other Judges, 
same date. 11/. Thorpe. 

Taxacio Suffolciz, 28 Henry VIII. 191. 
Thorpe. 

Papers relative to Lieutenancy of Suffolk, 

temp. Charles I. 10/. 10s. Madden. 

Kirby’s Suffolk Traveller, in two inter- 
leaved folio volumes. 6/. 12s. Madden. 

Extracts from Suffolk Farish Registers. 
2 vols. folio. 13). 13s. Percival. 

Surrotk Cotecrions, in twenty folio 
volumes, and three volumes of Indexes. 
210/. Thorpe.—There were besides some 
thirty lots of Suffolk collections which were 
sold chiefly for sums under 101. 

Register-book of St. Botolph, Aldersgate, 
221, Thorpe. 


Uniove Hesrew Manuscript. 


An original ancient manuscript of the 
Pentateuch is now in the possession of Mr. 
Sams, of Darlington, Durham. It is of goat- 
skin leather, in two volumes, and measures 
two feet wide and 69 feet long. Each sheet 
of skin is divided into pages, 54 inches in 
width. The letters are very large, and not 
only most beautifully written, but orna- 
mented with a number of tagin or coronal. 
The antiquity of this MS. may be inferred 
by its being written on leather—a circum- 
stance which would hardly have taken place 
after the invention of vellum was made. It 
is believed to be fifteen hundred years old, 
and has been above eight hundred years in 
one Jewish family on the Continent, from 
whence it has recently been procured. -Du- 
ring the calamities which followed the train 
of Buonaparte’s wars, a Jewish family of 
opulence was reduced to utter ruin, and com- 
pelled to emigrate. They came to Holland 
in their exile, and were there so very much 
reduced as to be obliged to pledge, as their 
last resource, this precious treasure of their 
laws, under a limitation of a considerable 
time for its redemption. The time expired, 
the pledge was not redeemed, and the pro- 
perty was sold in Holland by the person who 
lent his money on it. It has been preserved 
with the greatest care, in a rich cover fringed 
with a fine silk, The rollers on which the 
MS. runs, are composed of beautiful maho- 
gany. It has been seen by a number of 
Hebrew scholars and Jews, and it has beea 
supposed to be the most ancient copy of the 
five Books of Moses in existence. 


Cuinesz Manuscripts. 

The Archimandrite Hyacinth, who has 
resided for fourteen years at Pekin, and who 
has successfully applied himself to the study 
of the Chinese language, has collected seve- 
ral. Chinese manuscripts, highly important 
to the history of China. 1, Aanals of the 
Chinese Empire, in 8 vols., already known 
hy the translations of the Jesuits. 2. His- 
tory of the dynasty Ming, 1 vol. 3. Geo- 
graphy of the Chinese Empire, 2 vols., in 
the Russian language. 4. History of the 
first four Khans of the family Tchingis, 1 
vol. 5. Sii-Schou, or the Four Books, 2 
vols. 6. Description of Thibet, in its pre- 
sent state, 1 vol. 7. History of Thibet and 
Tangout, 1 vol. 8, Description of the 
Mongolian people two centuries before the 
birth of Christ. 9. Description of Siingary 
and little Boukhary, a hundred and fifty 
years before Christ, 1 vol. 10. Description 
of the same countries in their present state, 
1vol. 11. Description of Pekin, and a plan 
of the city. 12. Description of the Mon- 
golian people until the birth of Christ. 13. 
Treatise on inoculation for the small-pox. 
14. The legal medicine of the Chinese, 1 
vol. 15. System of the universe, 1 vol. 
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16. On the fortifications of the river Jaune, 


17. Mongolian Code, 1 vol.; and 
Dictionary translated into 


1 vol. 
18, Chinese 
Russiaa, 6 vols. 





Ready for Publication. 
Modern Wiltshire, Part V. Hundred of 


Dunworth, illustrated with numerous por- 
traits, views, and brasses, and containing an 
account of Fonthill, from its origin; the 
siege of Wardour Castle; and memoir of 
the unfortunate Col. John Penruddock. By 
Lorp Arunpett and Sir R. C. Hoare. 

The Heraldry of Crests, containing nearly 
4000 Crests from Engravings by the late J. P. 
Elven, with the bearers’ names alphabetically 
arranged, forming a companion to Clark’s 
Easy Introduction to the Study of Heraldry. 

Historical Recollections of Henry of Mon- 
mouth, the Hero of Agincourt, and other 
eminent characters. 

The Second Volume of Lieut.-Col. Na- 
pier’s History of the War in the Peninsula. 

The History of the Irish Catholic Asso- 
ciation. By Mr. Wyse. : 

The Life of Works of George Romney 
the Painter, by his son, the Rev, J. Rom- 
ney, B.D. 

Questions on English Grammar; with An- 
swers comprising an explavation of Etymo- 
logy and the privcipal Rules of Syntax. By 
Mary-Anne Tuckey. 

The Scholar’s Practical Intreduction to 
Merchants’ Accounts, upon an Improved 
Plan. By Mr. Reynotps. 





Preparing for Publication. 

Mr. Stacey Grimaldi, F.S. A. is printing 
a transcript of a very antient roll entitled, 
* De Dominabus, et Pueris, et Puellis,” 
containing an account of the widows and in- 
fant heirs and heiresses of tenants in capite, 
in the gift of King Henry I. with their 
ages, their possessions, the stock upon their 
lands, and the value in sterling money of such 
lands and stock. There is much matter of 
family pedigree in the record, and it is on that 
account published, in order to add another 
source of genealogical information to those al- 
ready printed in Mr. Stacey Grimaldi’s ¢‘ Ori- 
gines Genealogice.’”” The roll comprises 
twelve counties; and from internal evidence 
must have been compiled in the 31 Henry II. 
A. D. 1184. There are not more than 
four records in this kingdom of earlier date. 
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The original roll, «* De Dominabus,”’ is lost, 
or if still preserved in its proper repository 
(the Remembrancer’s Office of the Exche- 
quer) canuot be found. The transcript now 
publishing is made from an attested copy in 
the British Museum, certified by Simonds 
D’Ewes and Roger Dodsworth to have been 
compared by them with the original in 1643. 
Sir William Dugdale cites the record in his 
Baronage, but it does not appear to have 
been since noticed in any work, with the ex- 
ception of a few lines alluding to it in the 
Origines Genealogice in 1828, and a few 
in the present number of the Quarterly Re- 
view. 

Picturesque Memorials of Winchester ; 
a Series of Views comprising the most in- 
teresting buiidings in that city and neigh- 
bourhood; drawn by Mr. O. B. Carter, and 
engraved by ‘Tombleson, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Garbett. The literary de- 
tails by Rev. Peter Hall. 

A Picture of Australia, comprising all 
that is known of New Holland and Van Die- 
man’s Land. 

M. Rupre tt, of Frankfort, who travelled 
in Africa from the year 1822 to 1827, is 
preparing the result of his observations. 

Hambden in the Nineteenth Century, or, 
Colloquies on the Errors and Improvement 
of Society. By the author of the “ Re- 
volt of the Bees.” 

A third Series of Sir Waiter Scorr’s 
Tales of a Grandfather ; they relate to those 
periods of Scottish history, 1715 and 1745. 

Mr. Hoop has fa work in the press, enti- 
tled ** Epping Hunt,” illustrated with en- 
gravings on wood after the designs of Cruik- 
shank. Hs is about to convert his Whims 
and Oddities into a regular periodical, under 
the title of The Comic Annual. 

A series of subjects from the works of 
the late R. P. Bonincton, to be drawn on 
stone by J. D. Harpinc, to which will be 
added a portrait of Bonington, accompanied 
by a biograghical memoir. 

Mr. Gwitt’s Rudiments of the Anglo 
Saxon Language. 

The hypothesis of Mr. Kenpatt, that 
the circulation of the sea and the blood are 
analogous. 

The National Reader. By Joun Pier- 
pont, Compiler of the American First-Class 
Book. Re-printed by E. H. Barker, who is 
also re-printing Palairet’s Thesaurus Ellip- 
sium Latinarum. 


——< 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Roman Pavement. 

The fiue Roman pavements at Pitney, near 
Somerton, co. Somerset, of which several 
imperfect accounts were given last year, have 
now been uncovered, and accurate drawings 
made under the inspection of Sir R. C. 
Hoare. 

These pavements prove to be the most 


RESEARCHES. 


splendid and interesting of any that have 
yet been discovered in our island. ‘Three of 
the apartments contain whole-length figures; 
and the principal one has nine of the unusual 
height of five feet. We understand that at 
a future period the result of these discove- 
ries and investigations will be laid before 
the public. 





Toms or St. Cutuserr. 


In vol. xcvit. ii. pp. 321, 438, we no- 
ticed at some length the interesting account 
published by the Rev. J. Raine, of the opening 
of St. Cuthbert’s Tomb in Durham Cathe- 
dral. Among the many curious relics then 
discovered were the pontifical vestments of a 
Bishop, consisting of a maniple and stole, 
in ahigh state of preservation. These re- 
mains having been, by the permission of the 
Dean and Chapter, forwarded to London, 
are now in the _ sn consigned to the care 
of that able antiquary Mr. Petrie, under 
whose superintendence a set of drawings, 
forming perfect fac-similes of the originals, 
are now in the course of execution, at the 
expense of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
will shortly be engraved for publication. 
The gold lace, which appears to be con- 
structed solely of fine gold wire, partially 
flattened, and without any admixture of silk 
thread, retains its metallic colour and bril- 
liancy almost as freshly as when it was first 
put on, 900 years ago; nor is the ground- 
work on which it is laid in a greater state of 
decay. By an inscription in embroidery, 
perfectly legible to the most inexperienced 
eve, these robes appear to have been the 
gift of AElfled to Frithstan—a circumstance 
which at once fixes their date to the earlier 
part of the 10th century. Among the 
figures worked in the embroidery, are those 
of Sixtus, Gregory, St. Laurence the Dea- 
con, &c. with several other Saints and Popes, 
which afford a very pleasing illustration of 
the costume of the period, and the then 
state of the art of embroidery. 
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Antiquities AT Rome. 

The researches making continually bring 
to light new archaiological treasures; and 
the number of Etruscan vases discovered is 
reported to amount to more than 5,000, 
among which there are at least 200 which 
have Grecian inscriptions. A catalogue of 
the latter has just been published; and it is 
likely to excite much curiosity. Among 
the objects found at Canino, are a consider- 
able number of antique jewels in gold, and 
several small bronze figures executed in very 
good style. 

Ancient Vase. 

A vase was lately found in a well at Cuba, 
about twelve leagues from the Havannah, 
ata depth of 100 French feet, in perfect 
preservation, and covered with hieroglyphics 
and figures, one of which resembled the Sa- 
gittarius of our Zodiac, represented drawing 
his bow at two individuals who appear chained 
together. The figures are Egyptian. This 
curious vase has been presented to the city 
of Orleans. 

Ancient Cemetery. 

Whlie some workmen were lately demo- 
lishing a boundary hedge between Glan Hwfa 
farm and Fron, in the parish of Llangefni, 
Anglesey, a great number of graves were 
found, composed of stones for sides and 
ends, and some covered over, containing hu- 
man bones; there were about thirty entire 
graves, infants and adults, besides detached 
parts of others, with fragments of bones of 
more apparent antiquity.—A similar disco- 
very was made on the furm of Chapel, in the 
parish of Llangristiolus, three miles distant, 
about sixty years ago. 





SELECT 


ODE 
On the celebration of the Birth-Day of the 
late Right Hon. WituiaM Pitt,* May 28, 
1829. 
By Joun Taytor, Esg. 


fF Freedom to the British heart he dear, 
Then may the Patriot BanD assembled 
here 
Exult, with cordial zeal, to hail this day, 
A day that Britain will record with pride, 
Not Britain only, but the world beside, 
When Pitt was born, who check’d a ty- 
rant’s sway. 
Yes, when that Tyrant’s pow’r around had 
spread 
O’erwhelming Nations with prophetic dread, 
And seem’d to threaten o’er the world to 
reign, 
Pitt on its fury cast a scornful smile, 
Rais’d freedom’s standard in her fav’rite Isle, 
And broke at once the wide-extending 
chain. 








* This is the twenty-third written by the 
author on the same occasion. 


POETRY. 
Mammon’s low sons declare, with venal hate, 
That Pirr but added burthens to the State; 
But well the grov’ling wretches may be 
told, 
No price can be too high that props the plan, 
Which guards each Sacrep Privitsce of 
Man, 
And Freedom, far above a world of gold. 
Then let us on this day still firmly stand, 
To honour Him whose wisdom sav’d the land 
From foreign vengeance, and internal strife ; 
Devoted to his country, night and day, 
He fell at length to public cares a prey, 
And in the glorious struggle yielded life. 
— 4 


IMPROMPTU, 

By Sir Lumley Skeffington, on the idle re- 
port of Miss Foote having Leen assassinated 
on her way to Liverpool. 

AN man believe, while weeping at the deed, 
Her breast has bled, for whose so many 
bleed ? 

The savage wild such acts would soar above, 

And well restrain all violence but love. 

Assassination beauty may defy, [die ! 

For she, who lives in ev’ry heart, can never 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

In our Supplementary Number, p. 636, 
we noticed the defeat of the Grand Vizier, 
on the 11th June. A Russian bulletin, 
from the camp before Chumla, dated June 
24, says: ‘* The Grand Vizier, who, on the 
second day after his defeat, succeeded in re- 
turning to Chumla at the head of a small 
detachment of cavalry, makes vain exertions 
to re-organise an army. ‘The fugitives, who 
succeed in returning to the fortress in small 
parties, are not in sufficient numbers to fill 
up the immense chasm in the ranks; be- 
sides, most of the soldiers, as well of the 
regular as the irregular corps, have taken 
advantage of the defeat to endeavour to re- 
turn to their own homes; so that of 40 000 
that the Grand Vizier had before Pravadi, 
scarcely 15,000 men will have returned to 
their colours.” The Grand Vizier appears 
to be closely invested in Chumla by the 
corps of General Diebitsch. 

On the 30th June, the fortress of Silis- 
tria surrendered by capitulation. It was 
first supposed, from the number of prisoners 
taken, that there had been some treachery 
on the part of the Turkish commander ; but 
the private papers since received, and the 
Russian bulletin, both represent the garri- 
son as having been reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. It amounted to 10,000 men, with- 
out including the inhabitants. Among the 
number are two pachas of three tails, Hady 
Achmet and Serb Mahoud, and many other 
officers ; 250 pieces of cannon, two horse- 
tails, above 100 pair of colours, the flotilla 
of the Danube, and a great quantity of am- 
munition and provisions. 

Intelligence has been brought of the 
taking of the town of Raskira, on the right 
bank of the Danube, by the Russians, after 
a severe conflict. Nearly 500 prisoners, 
among whom is Hassein, Pacha of Varna 
(pacha of two tails), five cannons, and five 
standards, are the trophies of this victory. 

The Ambassadors of England and France 
have arrived at Constantinople, and were re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
throng of the people, who usually take little 
interest in public matters, was extremely 
great. The Porte sent deputies to the two 
Ambassadors to compliment them in their 
hotels. 


ITALY. 


A general edict of the Holy See of Rome, 
dated the 14th of May, orders every person 
to give information to the Inquisition as to 
all heretics, or those who are suspected of 
being so. In this category there are ranged 
all individuals who treat with doubt the wor- 


ship of the Virgin or the Saints; who be- 
lieve in the dissolubility of marriage; who 
hold intercourse with Jews. or heretics; who 
oppose themselves to the acts of the Holy 
Inquisition, or take part in abusing the in- 
formers that it welcomes and rewards, and 
who possess books of heretical authors, or 
discuss religious matters without the autho- 
rity of the Holy See. By this edict, it is 
forbidden to every Catholic to hold any in- 
tercourse, or even to eat, with Jews, or to 
suckle or educate their children, or render 
them any service whatever, 

The Pope has recently addressed a circu+ 
lar to all the Patriarchs, Primates, Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops, in which his Holi- 
ness deplores the numerous attacks directed 
against religion, under the cloak of philoso- 
phy, and the error which proclaims that sal- 
vation is to be: obtained in every religion, 
Upon this principle, he observes, every 
mode of faith would be equally valuable, and 
truth and error would be placed upon a level. 
His Holiness then recites the regulations of 
the Councils of Trent with respect to the 
translation of the Bible into modern lan- 

uages. 
7 AUSTRIA. 

The system employed throughout Austria 
for spreading instruction among the lower 
orders is attended with great success. In 
each village are schools, of which the mas- 
ters are paid by government. No one is 
allowed to marry who cannot read, write, or 
show some acquaintance with arithmetic ; 
and, under a penalty, no master can employ 
a workman who is not able to read and write. 
Small works on moral subjects, written with 
great care, are circulating .mong the lower 
classes. 

Austria has declared war against Morocco ; 
a measure adopted, it is supposed, as a re- 
taliation for her defeat at Larache, where a 
body of their troops were cut to pieces hy 
the Arabs. The right of blockade reserved 
by the Austrian Government in the ports of 
Barbary will ouly extend to the enemy, and 
will not extend to the regular trade. 

AMERICA. 

The New York Papers contain an account 
of the deplorable accident that befel the 
American steam-frigate the Fulton, which 
was rendered a complete wreck by the ex- 
plosion of some barrels of powder in her 
magazine, on the 24th June, in the Navy- 
yard, Brooklyn. Twenty-three persons lost 
their lives, and a great number had their 
limbs fractured, and were otherwise shock- 
ingly wounded. The accident is believed to 
have arisen from the gunner going into. the 
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magazine with a candle for powder to fire 
the evening gun. The officers were seated 
at dinner when the explosion occurred. 

The ordinary session of the Brazil Le- 
gislature opened on the 3d of May by a 
speech from the Throne. The only portion 
of it which relates to the affairs of Europe, 
or, indeed, to any affairs in which Europe 
feels an interest, is a short allusion made by 
the Emperor on the conduct of his brother, 
the fortunes of his daughter, and the policy 
which the transatlantic Sovereign intends 
to pursue in the present crisis, Declaring 
without reserve the present Government of 
Portugal an usurpation, and engaging never 
to enter into any terms with the Usurper, 
he nevertheless recognizes his more domes- 
tic obligations, and promises never to com- 
promise the interests or tranquillity of his 
Brazilian subjects in a mere family quarrel. 

EAST INDIES. 

Sir C. Colville, the Governor of the Mau- 
ritius, has issued an address respecting the 
Orders in Council for the modification of 
the Slave system, which has excited a great 
ferment throughout the island. The memo- 
randum of the Governor appears to have 
originated in a refusal on the part of the 
Proprietors to allow the Protector of Slaves 
to communicate the new laws to three of 
the most intelligent Slaves on the estates in 
each district. The inhabitants memorialized 
the Governor on the subject; aud his Grace, 
whilst he says little on the authority claimed 
by the Protector, takes occasion to reason 
with the memorialists on the expediency of 
the modifications proposed to be introduced 
‘into all the Sugar Colonies possessed by 
his Majesty,”’ and recommends them not to 
be influenced by vain fears, norto let the Slaves 
acquire an unfounded notion, insinuated by 
the memorialists in their address, that the 


English Government had censured the Lo- 
cal Administration of the Colonies for hav- 
ing done too much in their favour. 

By letters from Foule Point, Madagascar, 
of the 3d of March, it appears, since the 
death of Radama, King of the island, and 
instantly after the arrangement of mourning 
and settling its ceremony, the Queen assem- 
bled all the chiefs of the various extensive 
provinces at the capital, and those that were 
known to have expressed a wish, on the 
death of the late King, for his relation to 
succeed to the throne, were put to death, 
as well as along list of Princes and Prin- 
cesses of the blood of Radama. The whole 
island was in a state of commotion; the 
Arabs and Madagasse of the beautiful and 
fertile kingdom of Benbatooka had declared 
for their old King, subdued by Radama’s 
troops, when his Majesty’s ship Androma- 
che was off Mejunga, in Bembatooka-bay, 
with a squadron. ‘The Queen had ordered 
the English Government agent from the 
capital, and the Missonaries expected orders 
to quit momentarily. She had also expressed 
her detestation of the British Nation, and 
only the wife of Mr. Harty, the late Govern- 
ment agent, recently returned, after the 
death of her husband, at Port Louis, Mauri- 
tius, was permitted to remain, and she was 
greatly in her confidence. Her sole ad- 
viser was the son of the Madagascar who 
was some little time ago beheaded at the 
Mauritius, for attempting to raise an insur- 
rection when at Port Louis. The Queen 
having declared her intention to reject the 
annual gift of dollars for the suppression of 
the Slave trade, it was expected the island 
would retrograde to its wonted state of bar- 
barity and slave traffic. Not one prince or 
princess of the blood of Radama is left to 
lay claim to the sovereignty of the island. 


ie 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

We regret to say, that the Irish papers 
are full of details of rioting and murder, and 
that, as yet, not one of the leneficial results 
which we were taught to look for from the 
recent measures, is apparent. It is of little 
consequence that there are laws for the pro- 
tection of persons and property, if these 
laws are not fully and vigilantly carried into 
execution. It is to this system of outrage 
and violence that the distresses in Ireland 
are chiefly to be ascribed ; and without some 
better security is afforded than at present 
exists, to the peaceable and well-disposed 
part of the community, it is in vain to ex- 
pect that English capital and industry will 
be brought effectually to bear upon the im- 
provement of the condition of Ireland. A 
stronger and more active superintendence on 
the part of Government is absolutely neces- 
sary to produce peace and tranquillity, 


All the accounts from Ireland continue to 
be of the most alarming nature. One from 
Armagh, dated the 18th July, states the 
county is dreadfully disturbed, and that no- 
thing has ever been witnessed like it since 
the great Rebellion of 1798. At a battle 
fought at Glenoe, four Orangemen were 
killed, and six or seven Catholics, besides a 
great number wounded. The county of 
Down is greatly agitated ; at Miltown, 2,000 
people drove the barrister, the court, and 
the police out ofthe town. In the county of 
Leitrim, handbills have been circulated, call- 
ing upon the Roman Catholic peasantry, in 
the name of the King who granted them 
Emancipation, to repair to Fermanagh to 
assist their friends. At Manor Hamilton, 
co. Leitrim, a regular attack was made on 
the Protestants by the Papists. The Pro- 
testants were compelled to take arms to de- 
fend themselves, The Popish leaders fre- 
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quently called out to rally their men, ex- 
claiu.ing to them thet it was for their <¢reli- 
gion they were fighting.” A ballad-singer 
was paraded by the Papists, to sing forth the 
glories of Mr. O'Connell, and this was made 
the pretext for beginning the affray. 

In many parts of Ulster the Orange exhi- 
bitions were celebrated on the 13th and 14th, 
the challenge thrown in the teeth of the 
Catholics accepted, battle given, and lives 
unhappily lost. In Fermanagh, some of the 
intelligence received makes the killed and 
wounded on both sides upwards of 20 men. 

The Fermanagh Reporter states, that on 
Monday the 13th inst. a vast crowd of per- 
sons assembled at Derrylin, seven miles from 
Enniskillen. Lord Enniskillen repaired to 
the spot, but, although aided by the Priest, 
he could not disperse the people. About 
800 men, armed with pikes, scythes on 
poles, pitchforksy &c. attacked the Pro- 
testant party, killed a man who had ad- 
vanced to make peace, and wounded seven 
others mortally. A considerable number 
were killed and wounded on the other side. 
The rebels, to the amount of some thou- 
sands, formed an encampment on Benaugh- 
len mountain, 

On the evening of the 2d July inst. a man 
named M‘Cabe was way-laid by some Popish 
fiends, on his way homewards from the mar- 
ket of Carrickmacross, county of Monaghan, 
and most savagely murdered. This victim 
was offered up on the altar of Popish in- 
tolerance, on account of his having read his 
recantation, and abaudoned the errors of 
Popery for conscience sake. In order to 
make this the more apparent, the sanguinary 
barbarians actually cut out the tongue of this 
new martyr in the cause of civil and religi- 
ous liberty. 

On the 18th of July, the Irish Govern- 
ment issued a proclamation against meetings 
of a religious or political tendency. It 
stated, in the preamble, ‘‘ meetings of large 
numbers of his Majesty’s subjects have lately 
been held, for the avowed purpose of com- 
memorating political events, or for the ma- 
nifestation of particular opinions, political or 
religious ; as also for the purpose of resist- 
ing, by violent and illegal means, such com- 
memoration or manifestation.” It concludes 
with expressing a determination ‘‘to put 
down and suppress such meetings, and to 
prevent the recurrence thereof.” 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

June 23. The opening of the new rail- 
road from Kingswinford to the Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire canal, with a locomo- 
tive steam-engine, took place amidst an im- 
mense concourse of spectators from the 
surrounding country. ‘The entire length of 
the railway is three miles and one-eighth ; 
it commences at the colliery of the Earl of 
Dudley by an inclined plane of one thousand 
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yards in length, having an inclination of 2 
feet 3-10ths in a chain, and the carriages 
with coal are delivered down thé plane in 
three minutes and a half, bringing up at the 
same time an equal number of empty car- 
riages. The rail-road then proceeds from 
the foot of the inclined plane for one mile 
and seven-eighths, at an inclination of 16 
feet in a mile; and on this part of the rail- 
way the locomotive engine travels and deli- 
vers the waggons at the head of another in- 
clined plane, of five hundred yards in 
length, having an inclination of 2 feet 35- 
100ths in a chain. The waggons are passed 
down this plane in a similar manner to the 
first, in one minute and three-quarters. At 
the foot of the second inclined plane there 
is a basin 750 yards long, communicating 
with the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
Canal, parallel to which the rail-road is con- 
tinued on both sides, affording the means of 
loading sixty boats at the same time; and 
over the middle of this basin is a handsome 
bridge of eleven arches, on which the road 
from Wordsley to New Inn passes. 

Workmen are now engaged in unroofing 
the Cross Church of Dundee, preparatory 
to the alterations intended to be made on it. 
It is to be enlarged, by taking down and re- 
building the West. wall, and otherwise im- 

roved. This building formed the North 
Transept of the Cathedral Church, built by 
David Earl of Huntingdon, on his return 
from the third crusade in the 12th century, 
in gratitude of his deliverance from several 
imminent dangers. Subsequent to the Re- 
formation, it shared in the destruction which 
attended other parts of the fabric, and long 
remained in a state of dilapidation. It is 
said that, during the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell, it was used as a stable for the 
horses of the English soldiers. It was only 
in 1759 that the North or Cross Church 
was prepared for a Protestant place of wor- 
ship, and a Minister appointed to officiate 
in it. It underwent some repairs a few 
years ago; but the accident which took 
place at Kirkaldy having led to an examina- 
tion of this as well as other churches, it was 
found to be in a very decayed and insecure 
state, and the alterations about to be made 
were resolved on. 

July 3. This evening one of those tre- 
mendous phenomena called Waterspouts 
burst at Ader, a village a few miles from 
Tyn-y-maes, N. Wales. About ten o’clock, 
the inhabitants of the village were thrown 
into a state of alarm in consequence of the 
water in the river rising very rapidly. The 
large stones in the bed of the river being 
carried by the force of the water, dashed 
against each other, and kept up an almost 
incessant roaring. Several houses were in- 
undated, and at Glany-mor the inmates were 
sleeping until the water had gained the 
height of two feet, when they were awoke 
by some person from the villaze. For about 
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two hours, during the greatest fury of the 
torrent, the inhabitants were afraid to cross 
the bridge of the river, from the foundation 
of which two large stones were washed A 
small wooden bridge, called Bont Nant, 
which crosses the river about a quarter of a 
mile from the village, and which on one side 
was fixed on a rock of about 15 tons weight, 
was hurled into the water and carried off; 
and the rock was swept away, and is no 
where to be found. On the arrival of the 
mail from London in the neighbourhood, 
about ten at night, the highway was found 
completely impassable, and the coach was 
delayed until half-past two in the morning, 
when the Holyhead mail arrived at the other 
extremity of the broken ground, where it 
was delayed in like manner. The course of 
the rivers towards the Conway present simi- 
Jar scenes of devastation. The village of 
Roe Wer, about three miles from Conway, 
has materially suffered. An avalanche in 
Switzerland is the only thing that the picture 
can be compared to. The high road from 
the village of Bwlch-y-ddaufaen is totally 
impassable, and it is doubtful whether it can 
ever be restored in the same line. 

At the coal works situated between New 
Sauchie and the river Devon, co. Stirling, 
there is a seam of coal which is at present 
burning under ground, and is said to have 
done so for years past: and, though re- 
peated efforts have been made to extinguish 
the fire, they have been hitherto unavailing. 
Two men and two women lately went down 
this burning pit, for the purpose of building 
a dyke to serve as a barrier between the coal 
that was not ignited and the burning mass, 
and had not been long engaged at their 
work when the roof fell down behind them, 
and shut them in close to the flames. They 
had entered in a sloping direction, the earth 
had fallen behind them, and there they were 
entombed alive, amid the burning embers 
and smoking turf. It was some time before 
any one could approach the place where the 
bodies lay on account of the flame; and 
when they did reach them they were almost 
totally consumed. 

June 30. The extensive freehold, Oat- 
lands-park estate, mansion, and domain, 
Surrey, for upwards of 40 years the favoured 
retreat, residence, and property of the late 
Duke of York, was disposed of by Messrs. 
Driver, at the Auction-mart. The first lot 
comprised the mansion, pleasure grounds, 
gardens, stabling, and Jand, in all 776 acres. 
The late Duke of York expended a large 
sum in improving and embellishing this 
portion of the property; the out-buildings 
alone cost nearly 100,000/. The splendid 
tennis-court and the beautiful grotto were 
erected by his Royal Highness, at an expense 
of 20,000/. The lot. after a lengthened 
competition, was knocked down at 50,0001. 
The remainder of the estate comprises that 
picturesque district known as St. George’s- 
hill, containing 1,100 acres, sundry villa 
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residences, cottages, land, and tenements, 
in the village of Weybridge; the extensive 
and valuable manors of Byfleet and Wey- 
bridge, Walton Leigh, and Walton-upon- 


Thames. The estate, including the park 
and pleasure-grounds, contains 3,247 acres, 
the greater part of which is tithe-free; the 
timber trees, underwood, and growing crops, 
it was stipulated, should be taken at a valua- 
tion. The auctioneer estimated the rental 
and value, as exceeding 5,000/. per annum, 
The outgoings amount on the whole to 254/. 
8s. 3d. a-year, leaviug a net annual-rental of 
4,745l. 11s. 9d, The 28 lots produced the 
sum of 88,450/., making a total, with the first 
lot, of 138,450/. Lord King was the prin- 
cipal purchaser. —— Sparkes, Esq. a wealthy 
land-owner of Surrey, bought several lots. 


—@— 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
The following is an abstract of the net 
preduce of the Revenue of Great Britain in 
the years ended on the 5th of July 1828, 
and the Sth of July 1829, showing the in- 

crease and decrease on each head therof : 

Years ended July 5, 

1828. 1829. 

Customs ...... £.16,608,856 £.15,597,482 





Excise ......ss0008 17,339,379 18,350,189 
Stamps ....... 6,584,484 6,662,670 
Post Office.... 1,394,000 1,404,000 
| ee 4,850,231 4,871,558 
Miscellaneous 724,595 522,818 

£47,501,545 47,408,717 


Decrease on the year......£.92,828 

Hungerford Market.—Another attempt is 
likely to be made to re-establish a useful 
market on this spot. From the high respec- 
tability of the trustees and committee, we 
trust it will be carried into execution. 
210,000/. is proposed to be raised by shares 
of 100. each. Whea New London Bridge is 
completed, it is expected that the steam- 
boats will he brought to Hungerford Market, 
to land and embark passengers from a jetty to 
be erected for the purpose. A fish market, 
also, for the accommodation of the western 
part of the metropolis, cannot fail to be of 
great advantage. 

The eighteenth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue Enquiry relates en- 
tirely to the business in every department of 
the General Post-Office in London, and 
shows the extraordinary machinery of that 
extensive establishment. ‘The ordinary busi- 
ness of each day is, in letters in the inland 
office alone, 35,000 letters received, and 
40,000, sent, (23,475,000 annually) exclu- 
sive of the numbers in the foreign depart- 
meut, and the ship letter office, and alto- 
gether independent of the two-penuny post. 
The number of newspapers daily varies from 
25,000 to 50,000 (on Saturday 40,000, and 
on Monday 50,000), of which number about 
20,000 are put iuto the office ten. minutes 
before six o'clock. After that hour each 
newspaper is charged one half-penny, which 
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yields a revenue of fully 5007. a-year, and 
which gives 240,000 newspapers annually 
put into the office from six to a quarter be- 
fore eight o’clock. The revenue derived 
from charges for early delivery in London is 
4,000/., and the sum obtained by the charge 
of one penny each letter, taken up by the 
bellmen from five o’clock, when the re- 
ceiving offices shut, to six o’clock when they 
must dispatch all their letters by the mail- 
carts to Lombard-street, is 3,000/. a-year, 
giving 720,000 letters annually, or nearly 
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2,000 daily, collected in this manner. The 
revenue of London is 6,000/. a-week, above 
300,000/. a year, and yet of all this vast 
annual revenue there has only been lost, by 
defaulters, 2001. in 25 years!! The franks 
amount in a morning to 4,000 or 5,000, or 
more. Newspapers can only be franked for 
foreign parts to the first foreign port at 
which the mail arrives. After this they are 
charged postage according to the weight, in 
consequence of which a daily paper costs in 
St. Petersburg 40/. sterling per annum. 


a 


PROMOTIONS 


GazetrTe Promotions. 


July 13. 62d Foot, Major John Reed 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. 
July 20. Grenadier Guards, Lieut -Col. 


Richard Beauchamp to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col. 88th Foot, Major Hassell Eden to be 
Major. 





Civit PRererMENTS. 

Lieut.-Col. Rowan and Mr. Mayne have 
been appointed to the two new offices 
under the Metropolitan Police Act; and 
John Wray, esq. Receiver under the Act. 

R. Smith, esq. of Buckden, and R. Swan, 
esq. of Lincoln, to be Principal Regis- 
trars of the Diocese and Consistorial Court 
of Lincoln. 


—— 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Corfe Castle—George Bankes, esq. 
Cork. — Gerard Callaghan, esq. vice Sir N. 
C. Colthurst, dec. 





EccesiasTIcaL PrereERMENTS. 


Rich. Bagot, D. D. to be Bp. of Oxford. 
Rev. E, Burton, Regius Professor of Oxford. 


AND PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. Arthur, Atherington R. Devon. 
Rev. H. A. Beckwith, St. Martin V. York. 
Rev. S. E. Bernard, Pytchley P. C. N’p’nsh. 
Rev. H. C. Brice, St. Peter’s, Bristol. 
Rev. C. F. Bromhead, Cardington V. Beds. 
Rev. C. T. Broughton, Uttoxeter, co. Staf. 
Rev. W. Bulmer, St. Mary Bishophill Ju- 
nior V. York. 
Rev. W. Carpendale, Wincanton P. C. Som. 
Rev. H. Dugmore, Beechamwell R. Norfolk. 
Rey. T. Gunn, Ch. of Keiss, co. Caithness. 
Rev. H. Harding, Aldridge R. co. Stafford. 
Rev. W. Hare, Alton Barnes R. Wilts. 
Rev. J. O. Hill, Ashenden and Dorton CC, 
Bucks. 
Rev. R. B. Hone, Portsmouth C. Hants. 
Rev. G. Landon, Branscombe V. Devon. 
Rev. B. R. Perkins, Wootton-under-Edge 
V. co. Gloucester. 
Rev, Jas. Richardson, Subchanter of York. 
Rev. Wm. Richardson, Vicar-choral of York. 
Rev. W. Richardson, St. Michael-le-Belfry 
P. C. co. York. 
Rev. R. Salwey, Fawkham R. Kent. 
Rev. E. Thorold, Morcott R. co. Rutland. 
Rev. R. Watkinson, Earl’s Co!ne V. Essex. 
Rev. E. H. G. Williams, St. Peter’s R. 
Marlborough. 


——@— 


BIR 


July 3. At Carshalton, Surrey, the wife 
of Capt. Murray, R.N. a son. 4. At 
Rushden-hall, Northamptonshire, the wife 
of Thomas Williams, esq. a dau. At 
Mendham Harleston, Norfolk, the wife of 
Sir G. Crewe, Bart. a dau. 8. At Bark- 
by-hall, Leic. the wife of George Pochin, 
esq. @ son. 9. Lady Henry Cholmonde- 
ley, a son and heir. 12. In Portman-sq. 
the wife of Eyre Coote, esq. of West-park, 
Hampshire, and Leopardstown, Dublin, a 
dau. 13. Lady Emma Portman, a son. 
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In Upper Brook-street, the wife of 
Capt. Ellice, R.N. a dau The wife of 
G. C. Norton, esq. M.P. a son. 14. 
In Grosveuor-sq. the Co’tess of Cawdor, 
a son. At Westport, the March’ness of 
Sligo, a dau. 16. At the Castle, Cardigan, 
the wife of A. Jones, esq. a dau. 18. 
At Exeter, the wife of J. C. Green, esq. 
a son. 21. In Great Portland-street, 
the wife of G. A. Moultrie, esq. of Aston- 
hall, Shropshire, a son. 




















—_ 
MARRIAGES. 


June 23. At Holywood, the Rev. J.C. 
Martin, to Agatha, only dau. of Dr. Mant, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, 

Gent, Mac. July, 1829. 


10 





Lately. In Dublin, the Rev. R. Packen- 
ham, son of Adm. the Hon. Sir T. Packen- 
ham, to Harriet Maria, youngest dau. of the 
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ate Rt. Hon. Denis Browne, M. P.—— 
At Hereford,?the Rev. F. H. Brickenden, 
Vice Provost of Worcester-college, Oxford, 
to Miss Anne Coyle. 

July 1. At Barrowby, Linc. the Rev. H. 
B. Thorald, eldest son of the late Rev. Geo. 
Thorald, Rector of Honghton, to Julia, 
or dau. of Jchn Thos. Ellis, esq. of 

yddiall-hall, Herts. 2. At Beddington, 
the Rev. C. W. Knyvett, of Mitcham, Sur- 
rey, to Julia, second dau. of the Rev. J. B. 
Ferrers, Rector of Beddington. At St. 
Pancras New Church, Augustus Leycester 
Barwell, esq. to E. S. West, third dau. of 
Professor Coleman, of the Royal Veterinary 
College. 3. At Chobham, Surrey, John 
Jerram, esq. of London, to Miss Rowell, 
dau. of the late W. Rowell, esq. of Grove- 
house. 4. At All Souls, Marylebone, 
Capt. Rich. Irton, Rifle Brigade, to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Joseph Sabine, 
esq. At Clifton, Capt. W. D. Dalzelle, 
late of the Madras Army, to Jane, eldest 
dau, of Joseph Beete, esq. of Demerara. 
6. At Kingston, near Portsmouth, Capt. 
Edwin Rich, K. N. son of the late Sir Chas. 
R. Bart. of Shirley-house, Hants, to Sophia, 
youngest dau. of Capt. G. F. Angelo, of 
Hill, Southampton. At Eccles, Henry, 
second son of the late Stephen Tempest, 
esq. of Broughton-hall, Yorkshire, to Je- 
mima, second dau. of Thos. Jos. Trafford, 
esq. of Trafford-park, Lancashire ——7. At 
Granton, near Edinburgh, Hercules James 
Robertson, esq. Advocate, to Anu Wilhel- 
mina, daughter of the Right Hon. Chas. 
Hope, Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion. 8. At All Souls, Marylebone, 
Capt. Taylor, 4th Madias Cavalry, to Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of the late Christo- 
pher Savile, esq. M.P. of Park-street, West- 
minster. At Melton Mowbray, Francis 
Grant, esq. to Isabella Elizabeth, third dau. 
of Richard Norman, esq. and niece to the 
Duke of Rutland. At Walcot, Isaac 
Avarne, esq. second son of the late Gen. 
Avarne, of Rudgeley, Staffordshire, to Au- 
gusta, youngest dau. of the late John Mur- 
ray, esq. of Highbridge-house, Bucks. 
14, At St. Marylebone New Church, John 
Foy, esq. 50th Reg. to Eliz. Spencer, second 
dau. of the late Col. W. A. S. Boscawen. 
——At Westerham, the Rev. Francis Rus- 
sell Nixon, to Frances-Maria, second dau. 
of the Rev. Thos. Streatfield, of Chart’s- 
edge, Kent. At Hereford, the Rev. F. 
H. Brickenden, Rector of Hoggeston, Bucks, 
to Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
Miles Coyle, esq. At Midhurst, Sussex, 
Rev. J. W. Geldart, LL. D. Regius Profes- 
sor of Civil Law, Cambridge, to Mary Jane, 
third dau. of Rich. Wardroper, esq At 
All Souls, Marylebone, Robert, youngest 
son of the late Geo. Sandilands, esq. of 
Nut-hill, Fife, to Mary, youngest dau. of 
the late Sir Chas, Style, Bart. of Watering- 
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bury, Kent. At All Souls, Langham-pl. 
Capt. Andrew Ellison, 60th Rifle Corps, to 
Betsy Edwards, daughter of the late Henry 
Smith, esq. of Harley-street. 15. At 
Newnham, Northamptonshire, the Rev. H. 
Bromfield, son of the Rev. T. R. Bromfield, 
Prebendary of Lichfield, Warwickshire, to 
Sarah, second dau. of the late H. Hickman, 
esq. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Mon- 
sieur le Colonel de Bonanny, Officier de 
Legion d’Honneur, to Anna, dau. of the 
late Timothy Harty, esq. Kilkenny, and 
sister to Alderman Harty, of Dublin. 
At Berne, Jervoise Clarke Jervoise, esq. 
eldest son of the Rev. Sir Samuel C. Jer- 
voise, Bart. of Idsworth-park, Hants, to 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of G. N. Thomp- 
son, esq. of Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place. 
At Hythe, John Kydd, esq. R.N. to 
Sophia Matilda, only dau. of G. V. Ough- 
ton, esq. R.N. At Enfield, H. Treacher, 
esq. of Finsbury-sq. to Francisca, youngest 
da. of Henry Carrington Bowles, esq. of Myd- 
delton-house, Enfield. 16. At Coltishall, 
Norfolk, W. Morton, esq. of Powick, Wor- 
cestershire, to Eliz. Maria, only dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Ward, of Coltishall-hall. At 
Kennington, John Shepherd, esq. to Har- 
riette Strachey, third dau. of T. Harper, esq. 
At Cheltenham, G. B. Arbuthnot, esq. 
Madras Cavalry, eldest son of the late Bp. 
of Killaloe, to Harriette Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late Joseph M. Ormsby, esq. 
At Denham, Bucks, Thomas Upton, 
esq. of Ingmire-hall, Westmoreland, to 
Eliza, second dau. of Benj. Way, esq. of 
Denham-place. 1s. At Gilling, York- 
shire, Samuel Ware, esq. to Mary Divett, 
widow of the late Thos. Divett, esq. M. P. 
20. At Kensington, Major-Gen. New- 
bery, to Margaret, widow of the late Rev. 
Inigo Jones, of Chobham-place, Surrey, and 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. H. R. Gale. 
21. At Wimbledon, Alex. Atherton 
Park, esq. second son of the Hon. Mr. Jus- 
tice Park, to Mary Frances, dau. of the 
late Geo. Brown, esq. of Russell-square. 
At Paston, Northamptonshire, J. Ma- 
dan Maitland, esq. of Alwalton, Hunts, eldest 
son of Gen. Maitland, of Bryanston-square, 
London, to Harriett Rawlins, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Joseph Pratt. At Hampstead 
Church, Sydenham Malthus, esq. of Albury, 
Surrey, only son of the late S. Malthus, 
esq. of Hadstuck, Essex, to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Samuel White, 
D. D. Incumbent of Hampstead. At the 
Marquis Wellesley’s, Regent’s- park, Sir 
Rich. Hunter, to Miss Dulany, of Brighton. 
In Portman-square, by special licence, 
the Hon. Edward Petre, to the Hon. Laura 
Maria Stafford Jeruingham, fourth daughter 
of the Rt. Hon. Lord Stafford; the ceremony 
having been previously performed according 
to the rites of the Roman Catholic church 
by the Rt. Rev. Dr, Bramston. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Tue Ear or Bucnan. 

April 19. At Dryburgh Abbey, Rox- 
burghshire, aged 86, the Right Hon. Da- 
vid Steuart Erskine, eleventh Earl of 
Buchan and sixth Lord Cardross. 

The Earl of Buchan was born June 1, 
1742 (O. S.) the second but eldest sur- 
viving son of Henry David, the tenth 
Earl, by Agnes, second daughter of Sir 
James Steuart, of Goodtrees, Bart. his 
Majesty’s Solicitor for Seotland; and 
was the elder half-brother of Thomas 
Lord Erskine, for a short time Lord 
High Chancellor of England. From an 
account communicated by himself to Mr. 
Wood’s edition of Douglas’s ‘* Peerage 
of Scotiand,’? we learn that he ** was 
educated by James Buchanan, of the fa- 
mily of the memorable poet and histo- 
rian, under the immediate direction of 
his excellent parents. He was founded 
in the elements of the mathematics by 
his mother, who was a scholar of the 
great Maclaurin ; by his father in history 
and politics ; and by his preceptor in all 
manner of useful learning, and in the 
habits of mgid honour and virtue.” By 
a memoir in the ** Public Characters” 
of 1798, to which also it is probable that 
his Lordship contributed, we are further 
informed, that, ‘* at the University of 
Glasgow, in early youth, be applied with 
ardent and successful diligence to every 
ingenious and liberal study. His hours 
of relaxation from science and literature 
were frequently passed in endeavours to 
acquire the arts of design, etching, en- 
graving, and drawing, in the academy 
which the excellent, but ill-requited Ro- 
bert Foulis for some time lavoured to 
support in that western metropolis of 
Scotland.” A specimen of his abilities 
in etching (a view of Icolmkill Abbey), 
was published in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Scottish Antiquaries, 
as noticed hereafter. 

Having completed his education, Lord 
Cardross was probably at first intended 
for the military profession, as we find 
that he held a bali-pay lieutenancy of the 
32d fout even tothe period of his decease. 
We are informed, however, that he re- 
paired to London, to pursue the study of 
diplomacy under the patronage of the 
Earl of Chatham. Whilst resident in 
the metropolis, he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies in 
1765. Of the latter, and perhaps of the 
former, he would, for some years before 
his decease, have been the senior mem- 
ber, had he not resigned the honour a 
few years after returning to Scotland. 


His Lordship was appointed Secretary 
to the British Embassy in Spain in No- 
vember 1766; but, losing bis father Dec. 
1, 1767, © withdrew from public Ife at 
a very early period after bis succession 
to the title, and dedicated bimself to the 
duties of a private station, the advance- 
ment of science and literature, and the 
improvement of his native country by 
the arts of peace.’’ Such is his lordship’s 
own account. .His political feelings, 
however, were strong ; and several occa- 
sional manifestations of them are on 
record. 

One is thus noticed in the * Publie 
Characters:’’ “* The King’s Ministers had 
been long accustomed, at each new elec- 
tion, to transmit to every Peer a list of 
the names of sixteen of his fellow-Peers, 
for whom he was required to give bis 
vote, in the choice of the members who 
should represent the nobles of Scotland 
in the British Parliament ; and to this 
humiliating usurpation the descendants 
of the most illustrious names had accus- 
tomed themselves tamely tu submit! 
The Earl of Buchan, with the spirit of 
an antient Baron, took an early oppur- 
tunity of declaring, that he would oblige 
the Secretary of State, who should insult 
him with such an application, to wash 
away the affront with his blood. The 
practice from that time ceased; and Mi- 
nisters were obliged to adopt some other 
less offensive mode of exercising their 
electioneering influence over the Caledo- 
nian Peerage. Lord Buchan’s * Speech, 
intended to have been spoken at the 
Meeting of the Peers of Scotland, for the 
General Election of their Representa- 
tives; in which a plan is proposed for 
the better Representation of the Peer- 
age of Scotland,’” was published in 410, 
1780. His Lordship never voted at sub- 
sequent elections of Representative Peers. 

To revert from these political efforts 
to those scenes where his zealous enthu- 
siasm was more successfully and benefi- 
cially exerted, we will again take up the 
Public Characters. ‘* The Earl had two 
very promising brothers [the Chancellor 
and the witty Henry Erskine]; and on 
their education he earnestly bestowed 
that care which was to be expected from 
the kindness and vigilance, not merely 
of a near relation, but of a prudent and 
affectionate parent. The fortunes of 
his family had been, from different 
causes, not dishonoured indeed, but im- 
paired so considerably that they could no 
longer afford an annual income sufii- 
ciently ample to support its dignities with 
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due splendour, and to enable bim to gra- 
tify all the generous wishes of a munifi- 
cent spirit. Strack with this, he reso- 
lutely adopted a plan of economy, ad- 
mirably fitted to retrieve and re-establish 
those falling fortunes; and his endea- 
vours (perhaps the most honourable and 
difficult which a young and liberal-minded 
nobleman cvuld resolve upon), without 
subjecting him to the imputation of par- 
simony, were crowned and rewarded with 
opulence. 

«‘The High School of Edinburgh is 
confessedly one of the best seminaries in 
the kingdom for the initiation of youth 
in the first principles of the Latin lan- 
guage. By frequent visits to this semi- 
nary, the Earl cf Buchan has sought 
every opportunity of recommending to 
public notice the skill and attention of 
the teachers, as well as the happy profi- 
ciency of their pupils; and a premium, 
his gift, is annually bestowed at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, upon the successful 
competitor in a trial of excellence among 
the Students.” 

Of a school for Students of more ad- 
vanced years, the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, the Earl of Buchan may 
justly be styled the founder. The first 
meeting, preparatory to its formation, 
was held at his house, Nov. 14, 1780; 
when he explained, in a pertinent dis- 
course, (printed that year in octavo,) the 
general plan and intention of the pro- 
posed Association. A second meeting 
assembied at the same place a fortnight 
after; and atathird, onthe 18th of Oc- 
tober, the Society was instituted, when 
the Earl of Bute was elected President, 
and the Earl of Buchan the first of the 
five Vice-Presidents. A few weeks after 
it was announced that * the Earl of Bu- 
chan has presented to the newly-insti- 
tuted Suciety of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
acorrect Life ofthe admirable Chrichton, 
written by the Earl himself, in which 
many falsities relative to this prodigy of 
human nature are detailed. [This was 
afterwards employed in the Biographia 
Britannicas] His Lordship has likewise 
deposited with the Society some valuable 
literary productions of Chrichton.” See 
also some further account of bis exer- 
tions in vol. Liv. p. 504. 

In a letter to a London correspondent 
in 1783 his Lordship thus speaks of his 
personal exertions in antiquarian re- 
searches: ‘I have seen a very good spe- 
cimen of parochial history by Mr. War- 
ton in that of Kiddington. I wrote one 
of my parish, (I mean, of that in which 1 
reside,) which is a very small and unin- 
teresting one, as an encouragement to 
others to proceed on a plan of that sort, 
andl am glad to find the example has 
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been made useful. ......1f I bad better 
health, and a little more ready money, I 
could bave done more, but I have had 
much greater success under all my obsta- 
cles than wy most sanguine expectations 
gave me reason tosuppose some years ago. 
My insatiable thirst of knowledge, and a 
genius prone to the splendid sciences and 
the fine arts, has distracted my atten- 
tion so much, that the candid must make 
allowances for mein any one depart- 
ment ; but, considering myself as a No- 
bleman and not a Peer of Parliament (a 
piece of ornamental china as it were), 
Ihave been obliged to avail myself of 
my situation to do as much good as | 
possibly could, without acting in a pro- 
fessional line, from which my rank and 
my fate excluded me. Our annual pub- 
lication is gone to the press. The first 
volume of our Transactions will appear 
about the 14th of November.’’ 

In December i784 the Earl commu- 
nicated to Mr. Nichols two letters, con- 
taining some ** Remarks on the Progress 
of the Roman Arms in Scotland, during 
the Sixth Campaign of Agricola,” which, 
with a third by the Rev. Mr. Jamieson, 
and six plates, were published in 1786 as 
the xxxvith Number of the Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica. The first let- 
ter begins in this singular manner, the 
quotation of which will impart some fur- 
ther idea of his Lordship’s political senti- 
ments: ** Sir, Next to the united loss of 
health and character, accompanied by 
the gnawing torments of an evil consci- 
ence, is the misfortune to a good man of 
surviving the virtue, the glory, and the 
happiness of his native country. This 
misfortune is ours; and such has been 
the accumulation of disgrace and discom- 
fiture that has fallen on us as a people, 
since the last wretched twenty-four 
years of the British annals, that I turn 
with aversion from the filthy picture that 
is before my eyes, and look back for con- 
solation to the times which are past. It 
was in seeking, sir, for such opiates to 
the watchful care of a good citizen in a 
falling empire, that I fell into antiqua- 
rian research, aud shall give you from 
time to time the results of it.” 

On reviewing the memorials of the 
Scottish nobility, Lord Buchan felt bis 
enthusiastic veneration in a particular 
manner excited by the science and vir- 
tues of the illustrious Napier, the inven- 
tor of logarithms, and the most eminent 
discoverer in philosophy which Scotland 
could boast. With a generous band he 
aspired to crown the memory of his illus- 
trious countryman with due bonours, 
and, in conjunction with Walter Minto, 
LL.D. published at Edinburgh in quarto, 
in 1787, **An Account of the Life, 
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Writings, and Inventions of Napier of 
Merchiston ;”’ as a specimen of biography 
on anew plan. (See the Monthly Review, 
vol. LXXX. pp. 232—237.) 

In 1787, Lord Buchan, from regard to 
his health, left Edinburgh, and went to 
reside at his country mansion of Dry- 
burgh Abbey. The circular Latin epistle 
which he addressed to his learned friends 
on this occasion will be found in our vol. 
LVII.p. 193,300. His Lordship then applied 
his energies to the improvement of his 
ancestral seat ; and no tourist who has 
visited the South of Scotland will forget 
the beauties of Dryburgh. The Earl 
himself communicated to Grose’s Anti- 
quities of Scotland a description of the 
place (printed in vol. I. pp. 101—109), 
with two views taken in 1787 and 1789; 
and another description to ‘‘ Tie Bee.” 
In 1814 he erected in his grounds a sta- 
tue of Wallace (see our vols. LXXXIV. ii. 
631; Lxxxvil. i. 621) ; andachain bridge 
of his formation crosses the Tweed at 
Dryburgh. 

The enthusiasm of Lord Buchan led 
him in 1791 to institute an annual fes- 
tive commemoration of Thomson, at 
Ednam, the scene of that pvet’s birth. 
In our vol. Lx. pp. 1019, 1083, will be 
found an * Eulogy of Thomson the Poet 
delivered by the Earl of Buchan, on Ed- 
nam-hill, when he crowned the first edi- 
tion of The Seasons with a wreath of 
Bays, on the 22d of September 1791.” 
This contains some strong reflections on 
Dr. Johnson for his “‘ profane” criticisms 
on the Scottish bard ; and in the follow- 
ing year the Earl pursued the subject in 
an ‘“* Essay on the Lives and Writings of 
Fletcher of Saltoun and the Poet Thom- 
son, biographical, critical, and political; 
with some pieces of Thomson’s never 
before published,” 8vo. In this are 
found some further specimens of his 
Lordship’s political feelings (see our vol. 
Lx. p. 52; Monthly Review, N.S. vol. 
Vi. pp. 425—428). He says, himself, in 
the notice in the Peerage which has been 
twice before quoted: ‘* In his Essay on 
the Lives of Thomson the Poet, and 
Fletcher of Saltoun, and in his corre- 
spondence with Christopher Wyvill, as 
chairman of the Yorkshire committee, 
he has sufficiently explained the political 
motives by which he has been guided; 
and his public acts, which have been 
few, will speak for themselves. Est quo- 
dam ire tenus si non datur ultra.” 

In our number for March 1792, the 
Earl of Buchan published proposals for 
editing the voluminous manuscripts left 
hy the celebrated Peiresc ; but the plan 
does not appear to have led to any re- 
sult. 

It was not till the same year that the 
first volume of the ‘* Transactions of the 
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Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” was 
completed at the press. It contained 
the following articles by the Earl of Bu- 
chan: ‘‘ Memvirs of the Life of Sir 
James Steuart Denham, Baronet,” (pp. 
129—139) ; “‘ Account of the Parish of 
Uphall,” (pp. 139—155). This begins 
thus: ‘‘ Some time ago I threw intoa 
weekly paper, published by Messrs. Rud- 
diman, some anonymous hints for giving 
accounts of country parisbes in Scotland, 
suited to the various objects of our in- 
stitution, and pointed out a few of the 
many advantages which might arise from 
the promotion of such communications. 
Having been lately in a very indifferent 
state of health, and finding my mind un- 
able to invent, or to range in my favour- 
ite fields of seience, or of the fine arts, I 
thought my time could not be better em- 
ployed than in compiling the notes I had 
formerly made, with respect to the coun- 
try parish where I reside.’”"—His ‘ Ac- 
count of the Island of Icolmkill,” in pp. 
234—241, is accompanied by the before- 
mentioned etching, executed by himself 
when at the University of Glasgow, and 
dedicated to his mother Isabella the 
Countess dowager ; and in pp. 251—256 
is a “ Life of Mr. James Short, Optician,” 
by bis Lordship. 

Lord Buchan was an occasional con- 
tributor to various periodical publica- 
tions. His favourite signature was Al- 
banicus ; under which, in a letter to his 
friend Hortus, he describes his own de- 
lightful residence of Dryburgh Abbey in 
the fourth volume of ‘* The Bee.” In 
some letters (where printed we are not 
informed) he warmly embraced the cause 
of Mary Queen of Scots against Dr. Ro- 
bertson. To this Magazine he commu- 
nicated, in 1784, a description of the 
Grave of Ossian, with an epitaph in blank 
verse, vol. Liv. p. 404; and a letter on 
the Antiquities of Scotland, signed with 
his own name, ibid. 674; and in 1785 a 
fragment of Petronius, received from 
Constantinople, signed A. B. vol. Lv. p. 
105. 

The mind of this indefatigable noble- 
man was, as we have seen, almost conti- 
nually devoted, through a long series of 
years, to the pursuits of literature. His 
correspondence with scholars and men 
of science, both at home and abroad, was 
a'most unbounded ; and he numbered 
among his friends many of the most dis- 
tinguished characters uf his period,—a 
period which may almost be said to com- 
prise the Nestorian age of three genera~- 
tions. Some specimens of his corre- 
spondence, particularly illustrating the 
first proceedings of the Edinburgh Anti- 
quarian Society may be expected in the 
forthcoming volume of Mr. Nichols’s 
‘© filustrations of Literature.” 
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In Scotland patronage can rarely af- 
ford to take a very munificent form, nor 
did Lord Buchan’s circumstances enable 
him to become an exception to the ge- 
neneral order. But in kind offices, in 
recommendations, in introductions, in 
suggestions, and in warmly interesting 
himself and others witbin his sphere for 
the promotion of deserving effurts and 
youthful or lowly aspirants to fame, he 
well merited the name of a zealous pa- 
tron. The poet Burns, Tytler, the trans- 
lator of Callimavhus, and Pinkerton 
the historian and antiquary, were, 
amongst others, fostered by his counte- 
nance and friendship. 

Lord Buchan married, at Aberdeen, 
Oct. 15,1771, Margaret, eldest daughter 
of his cousin-german, William Fraser, of 
Fraserfield, co. Aberdeen, esq. The 
Countess, who died May 12, 1819, never 
had any family. The titles have de- 
volved on his Lordship’s nephew, Henry- 
David Erskine, esq. elder son of the Hen. 
Henry Erskine, who died in 1817. His 
Lordship is a widower, with a numerous 
family, having lost his lady, who was 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Major-Gen, Sir Charles Shipley, on the 
5th of last October. 

A portrait of the Earl of Buchan, when 
Lord Cardross, was painted by Reynolds, 
in a Van Dyck dress, and engraved in 
mezzotinto by J. Finlayson in 1765. A 
profile, taken by Tassie in 1783, was pub- 
lished in 1797, at the head of the dedica- 
tion to his Lordship of Herbert’s Ieono- 
graphbia Scotica; and among the etch- 
ings of the clever self-taught artist Kay, 
is a small whole-length of the Earl in 
1784, in the same plate with the Marquis 
of Graham (the present Duke of Mont- 
rose), They stand dos-a-dos in the 
Highland military costume. 





Tue Countess or DERBY. 

April 23. At Knowsley, after pro- 
tracted suffering, aged 66, the Right 
Hon. Elizabeth Countess of Derby. 

Many females have risen from the 
lower grades of society to exalted rank, 
some on account of their personal 
charms, others by fortuitous circum- 
stances, but unfortunately too few by a 
union of superior beauty with virtuous 
conduct. To the subject of this memoir 
this praise is due. 

Her father was Mr. George Farren, a 
surgeon and apothecary of Cork, and 
brother to Captain Farren, of the 64th 
foot. Her mother was Miss Wright, the 
daughter of a brewer of Liverpool, who 
brought Mr. Farren some fortune, but 
which he dissipated by irregular habits, 
and particularly by an attachment to 
theatrical amusements, which induced 
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him to neglect his profession, and join 
the company of actors at Liverpool. In 
this situation be met an early death, 
having had four children, of whom only 
two daughters long survived him. Peggy, 
the youngest, was married to Mr. Knight, 
a respectable actor of Covent-garden 
Theatre. 

Miss Elizabeth Farren made her first 
appearance on the Liverpvol stage, in 
1773, as Rosetta, in ** Love in a Village.” 
She performed this and many other cha- 
racters with great success, not only at 
Liverpool, but at Shrewsbury, Chester, 
and other places where the company 
usually performed. At length, by the 
kindness of Mr. Younger, the manager, 
she obtained a letter of introduction to 
the elder Colman, at whose theatre in 
the Haymarket she appeared in the 
summer of 1777, in the character of 
Miss Hardcastle, in Goldsmith’s comedy 
of “*She stoups to conquer.” That ex- 
cellent mimic Edwin, first appeared the 
same night as Tony Lumpkin ; and the 
celebrated Henderson also made his dé- 
but during that season. It may not be 
unamusing to quote a contemporary 
critic on the Jady: ‘* Miss Farren’s first 
appearance on a London stage, appeared 
the most leading figure in this groupe, 
and from that circumstance is entitled 
to some indulgence from the critic pen. 
Her performance of Miss Hardeastle, 
though far short of Mrs. Bulkeley, 
who was the original bar-maid, would 
not have disgraced either of our winter 
theatres. Her person is genteel, and 
above the middle stature; her coun- 
tenance full of sensibility, and eapable 
of expression; her vuice clear, but ra- 
ther sharp, aud not sufficiently varied ; 
her action not directly awkward; and 
her delivery emphatic and distinet.” 

On the 30th of August following Miss 
Farren played the part of Rosina, in the 
** Spanish Barber,” which was then first 
produced, and by her skilful perform- 
ance greatly contributed to the success 
of the piece. 

In the ensuing winter she was en- 
gaged at Covent-garden, where she per- 
formed in tragedy, as she did also after- 
wards at Drury-lane. It was, however, 
on the removal of Mrs. Abingdon to Co- 
vent-garden that the opening was pro- 
vided for her in the principal characters 
of comedy, that proved most advantage- 
ous towards the display of her abilities. 
It was about this period of her fame that 
the celebrated Charles Fox was observed 
to pay her particular attention, fre- 
quently dangling whole evenings be- 
hind the scenes for the sake of her com- 
pany; but finding these attentions not 
meeting the success he anticipated, he 
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gave up the pursuit to Lord Derby, who 
took every means in his power to pro- 
mote her interest. He induced Lady 
Dorothea Thompson and Lady Cecilia 
Johnson to become her patrones:es ; 
by which means she was enabled to 
move in the first circles, and she be- 
came anxious to rival those of the highest 
rank and fortune in every female and 
polite accomplishment ; and so indefati- 
gable were the pains the lady took to 
improve, that Miss Farren was justly 
considered as a finished pattern of fe- 
male elegance and fashion. The plato- 
nic affection that was said to exist be- 
tween Miss Farren and Lord Derby was 
of course productive of a great many 
squibs, &c. among the would-be-wits 
and idlers about town; but their con- 
duct was so guarded as to be free from 
the aspersions of the most censorious or 
malicious. When the Duke of Rich- 
mond had private plays performed at 
his house in Privy Gardens, Miss Farren 
was appuinted to preside over the stage 
business ; which employment introduced 
her to most of the nobility of the king- 
dom, and thereby gave ber an import- 
ance unknown to any of her theatrical 
contemporaries, 

The following character is from a 
dramatic publication of that period : 

‘It might be sufficient praise to say 
of Miss Farren’s performances, if she 
had never deviated from the walk for 
which art as well as nature designed 
her, it might, perhaps, be sufficient 
praise to say, that, were we to collect 
every idea which has been suggested to 
us by books, or has been the result of 
our own observations on life, assisted by 
all that the imagination could conceive 
of a woman of fashion, we should find 
every idea realized, and every concep- 
tion embodied in the person and acting 
of Miss Farren. Her figure is consider- 
ably above the middle height, and is of 
that slight texture which allows and re- 
quires the use of full and flowing dra- 
pery, an advantage of which she well 
knows how to avail herself; her face, 
though not regalarly beautiful, is ani- 
mated and prepossessing ; her eye, which 
is blue and penetrating, is a powerful 
feature when she chooses to employ it 
on the public, and either flashes with 
Spirit or melts with softness, as its mis- 
tress decides on the expression she 
wishes to convey; her voice we never 
thought to possess much sweetness, but 
it is refined and feminine; and her 
smiles, of which she is no niggard, fas- 
cinate the heart as much as her form 
delights the eye. In short, a more com- 
plete exhibition cf graces and accom- 
plishments never presented itself for ad- 
miration before the view of an audience. 
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“To this enumeration of personal 
charms, we have to add the list of her 
talents. It is not wise, indeed, to sepa- 
rate them, they are mutually benefited 
and improved by each other. Dane si- 
mul et accipiunt. A rarer combination 
of nature and art to qualify their fa- 
vourite for the assumption of the prin- 
cipal characters in the higher comedy 
has never been known; she possesses 
ease, vivacity, spirit, and humour; and 
her performances are so little injured 
by effort, that we have often experi- 
enced a delusion of the senses, and ima- 
gined what in a theatre it is so difficult 
to imagine, the scene of action to be 
identified, and Miss Farren really the 
character she was only attempting to 
sustain; we cannot admit the supposi- 
tion even, that St. James’s ever dis- 
played superior evidence of fine breed- 
ing than Miss Farren has often done in 
her own person.” 

At length, by the death of his first 
Countess, March 14, 1797, the obstacle 
to the Earl’s wishes was removed. Miss 
Farren took her farewell of the public 
at Drury-lane, on the 7th of April fol- 
lowing, in the character of Lady Teazle, 
in the ‘*Schoo) for Scandal,” on which 
occasion the house actually overflowed, 
Towards the conclusion of the play she 
appeared to be much affected, and when 
Mr. Wroughton came forward to speak 
some lines which were written on the 
occasion, her emotions increased to such 
a degree that she was under the neces- 
sity ef receiving support from Mr. King. 
The fall of the curtain was attended with 
repeated bursts of applause, not unmin- 
gied with feelings of regret, for the loss 
of an actress, then in the zenith of her 
charms, and while her dramatic reputa- 
tion was in the highest esteem of the 
public. On the 8th of May following 
she was married to Lord Derby by spe- 
cial licence, at his Lordship’s house in 
Grosvenor-square ; and she was soon 
after introduced at Court, and was one 
of the procession to the marriage of the 
Princess Royal to the Duke of Wirtem- 
burgh. 

After her marriage the Countess of 
Derby on no occasion obtruded herself on 
public notice, or in any way descended 
from the propriety of that acquired sta- 
tion of which she had become the orna- 
ment. She gave birth to three children, 
of whom the youngest only survives, 
They were: Lady Lucy-Elizabeth, who 
died in 1809, at the age of ten; the 
Hon. James, who died in 1817, at the 
age of seventeen: and Lady Mary-Mar- 
garet, married in 1821 to the Earl of 
Wilton. 

The remains of the Countess of Derby 
were interred at Ormskirk on 30th April, 
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THe Ear oF BLESSINGTON. 

May 23. At Paris, aged 46, the Right 
Hon. Charles-John Gardiner, Earl of 
Blessington, second Viscount and Baron 
Mountjoy, a Representative Peer for 
Ireland, and a Governor of the County 
of Tyrone. 

The family of Gardiner, which was 
first raised to the Peerage in the person 
of his Lordsbip’s father in 1789, and by 
this nobleman’s decease has left the roll 
of Peers, was founded by the first Lord 
Mountjoy’s grandfather, the Right Hon. 
Luke Gardiner, Deputy Vice-Treasurer 
of Ireland. His wife was Anne, sole 
daughter and heiress of the Hon. Alex- 
der Stewart, second son of William first 
Viscount Mountjoy of that family; the 
male line of which terminated with Wil- 
liam third Viscount Mountjoy, and first 
Earl of Blessington, in 1760. 

The nobleman now deceased was born 
July 19, 1782, the only surviving son of 
the first marriage of Luke Viscount 
Mountjoy, with Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir William Montgomery, of Mag- 
biehill, co. Peebles, Bart. and sister to 
Anne late Marchioness Townshend. At 
the age of sixteen he succeeded his fa- 
ther, who was slain by the rebels at 
Ross, June 5, 1798. He was elected a 
Representative Peer for Ireland about 
1809; and advanced to his Earldom 
June 22, 1816. 

His Lordship was twice married: first, 
July 11, 1812, to Mary-Campbell, widow 
of Major William Browne, and by her, 
who died at St. Germains, in France, 
Sept. 19, 1814, he had one son and two 
daughters: 1. Lady Harriett-Aune-Fran- 
ces, who was married Dec. 4, 1827, to 
Count Alfred D’Orsay ; 2. Luke- Welling- 
ton, Viscount Mountjoy, who died in his 
tenth year in 1823; 3. Lady Mary. His 
second marriage took place Feb. 16, 1818, 
with the widow of M. St. Leger Farmer, 
Esq. and daughter of Edmond Power, of 
Curragheen, co. Waterford. The Coun- 
tess, who survives him, has written some 
novels which have acquired considerable 
popularity. 

On the day of his death the Earl ap- 
peared in good health; but, after taking 
a luncheon, consisting of a mutton-chop, 
and to him an unusual quantity of Eau 
de Melise, he rode out in the heat of the 
day on horseback, along the Champs 
Elysées, and was suddenly attacked with 
apoplexy. His servant prevented his 
falling from bis horse, but he was carried 
home immediately, and Dr. Young and 
Dr. Boyton sent for. Every attention 
was paid, and every remedy resorted to, 
but in vain. 

His sister Louisa is the wife of the 
Rev. Robert Fowler, D. D, Bishop of Os- 
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sory; and his late half-sister, Margaret, 
the wife of John Hely Hutchinson, Esq, 
M.P. (heir presumptive to the Earl of 
Donoughmure,) left a son and daughter, 





Lorp Harris. 

May .. At Belmont, Kent, aged 82, 
the Right Hon. George Lord Harris, of 
Seringapatam and Mysore in the East 
Indies, and of Belmont in Kent, a Ge- 
neral in the Army, Colonel of the 73d 
foot, Governor of Dumbarton Castle, 
G,C.B. 

This illustrious officer was born March 
18, 1746, the son of the Rev. George 
Harris, of Brasted, in Kent, by Sarah, 
daughter of George Twentyman, of Brain- 
tree, in Cumberland, Esq. He entered 
the service as a Cadet in the Royal Ar- 
tillery in 1759, and was appointed Fire- 
worker in June 1762; but in the follow- 
ing month was transferred to an En- 
signcy in the 5th foot, promoted to be 
Lieutenant in 1765, Adjutant in 1767, 
and Captain in 1771. In May 1774 he 
embarked fur America, and he was en- 
gaged in the action of Lexington, and 
in the batt!e of Bunker’s Hill. In the 
latter he was severely wounded in the 
head, and in consequence was trepanned, 
and came home; but he returned in 
time to take the field previously to the 
Army landing in Long Island, in July 
1776. Capt. Harris was present at the 
affair of Flat Bush; in the skirmishes 
on York Island; in the engagement at 
White Plains; at Iron Hill (where he 
was shot through the Jeg), and in every 
action up to the 3d November, 1778, 
except that of German Town. In the 
latter year he was appointed to a Majo- 
rity in his regiment, and in November 
he embarked with it for the West In- 
dies, with the force under Major-Gen. 
Grant, by whom he was appointed to 
command the battalion of grenadiers, 
and landed with the reserve of the army 
under Brig.-Gen. Medows at St. Lucie, 
25th December. After the taking of 
Morne Fortunée, Major Harris was se- 
cond in command under Brig.-Gen. Me- 
dows at the Vigie, where the French 
were repulsed in their repeated attacks 
on our post, and in consequence re- 
treated from the Island. In 1779 he 
embarked with his regiment as Marines, 
and was present in the engagement off 
Grenada under Admiral Biron; and in 
1780 returned te England. 

In December that year he succeeded 
to a Lieut.-Coloneley in the 5th foot, 
from which he exchanged into the 76th, 
and was appointed Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Madras. He was in 
the campaigns of 1790 and 1791, against 
Tippoo Sultaun ; and in the action of 
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15th May, 1791, was appointed by Lord 
Cornwallis to command the 2d line; he 
was also personally engaged in the at- 
tack of the Sultaun’s camp and island of 
Seringapatam, on the night of the 6th 
February, 1792, the success of which 
terminated the war. Peace being re- 
established, this officer returned with 
Sir W. Medows to England. 

In reward for his services, he was ap- 
pointed Colonel by brevet, Nov. 18, 
1792; the 3d October, 1794, he was ap- 
pointed to the rank of Major-General, 
when he re-embarked for India, and was 
placed on the Bengal Staff. The 3d 
May, 1796, he received the local rank of 
Lieut.-General, and was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief under the Presidency 
of Fort St. George; and in February 
1798 he succeeded to the military and 
civil Government of the troops and ter- 
ritories of Madras. 

In December, 1798, the distinguished 
military talents of Lieut.-Gen. Harris 
pointed him out to the discriminating 
eye of the Marquess Wellesley as the 
fittest person to command the Army 
against the formidable power of Tippoo 
Sultaun. The forces under his command 
exceeded 50,000 men, and the object of 
the expedition was accomplished by the 
capture of Seringapatam, the death of 
Tippoo, and the annexation of his domi- 
vious to his Majesty’s Crown, ‘The fol- 
lowing letter from the East India Go- 
vernment was addressed to the Lieut.- 
General on this occasion : 

‘©The Governor-general in Council 
now directs me to signify his particular 
sense of the firmness, constancy, and 
perseverance with which you subdued 
the difficulties opposed to the progress 
of the army through the enemy’s coun- 
try; of the zeal and unanimity with 
which you inspired all the great depart- 
ments of your army; of the judgment 
displayed in the whole conduct of the 
campaign, especially in the passage of 
the Cavery, and in the position taken up 
before Seringapatam; and the vigour 
and skill with which the siege was con- 
ducted. This great achievement entitles 
you to the gratitude and respect of the 
Company, of your King, and of your 
Country ; and the Governor-general bas 
already discharged, with particular satis- 
faction, the grateful duty of stating to 
the Honourable Court of Directors, and 
to His Majesty’s Ministers, your emi- 
nent services, in a manner adequate to 
the honour and advantage which the 
British Empire in India is likely to de- 
rive from the splendid victories obtained 
by the army under your command— 
Fort St. George, August 7th, 1799.” 

The Conqueror was promoted to the 

Gent. Mac. July, 1829. 
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Colonelcy of the 73d foot, Feb. 14, 1800; 
to the rank of Lieut.-General Jan. 1, 
1801;,and General Jan. 1, 1812. He 
was raised to the Peerage by the title of 
Lord Harris of Seringapatam and My- 
sore in the East Indies, and of Belmont 
in Kent, Aug. 11, 1815; and was ap- 
pointed a Grand Cross of the Bath, May 
27, 1820. His Lordship succeeded Ge- 
neral Francis Dundas as Governor of 
Dumbarton Castle in January 1824. 
During the latter years of his life he 
lived in dignified retirement at his seat 
in Kent, beloved and respected by all 
around him. He was remarkable for 
his clear understanding, his unaffected 
bravery, his kind disposition, and simple 
manners, 

Lord Harris married, Dec. 9, 1779, 
Anne-Carteret, youngest daughter and 
co-heiress of Charles Dixon, esq. of 
Bath; and by that lady, who survives 
him, had four sons and six daughters: 
1. the Hon. Anne-Elizabeth, married in 
1799 to the present Right Hon. Stephen 
Rumbold Lushington, M.P.; 2. Major- 
Gen. the Right Hon. William-George, 
now Lord Harris, C.B. and K.W.; he 
has beer twice married, and by his first 
lady, Eliza-Serena-Anne, daughter of 
William Dick, of Tullimet, in Perth- 
shire, esq. has three sons and a daugh- 
ter; 3. the Hon. Michael-Thomas, who 
was Collector and Magistrate at Canara, 
on the Madras establishment ; be mar- 
ried in 1807 Emma-Mary, fourth daugh- 
ter of William Money, of Walthamstow, 
esq. and died in 1824, leaving two sons 
and two daughters; 4. the Hon. Sarah, 
married to the Rev. John Hodson; 5. 
the Hon. Phoebe-Frances; 6. Charles, 
who was slain at the attack on New 
Orleans in 1815, at the age of twenty- 
one; 7. the Hon. Sybilla-Mary; 8. the 
Hon. Matilda; 9. the Hon. Mary-Jane, 
married in 1822 to Francis Bradley, 
esq.; and, 10. the Hon. Musgrave-Alu- 
red, in the Civil service of the East In- 
dia Company at Bombay. 

Lord Harris’s will bas been proved in 
Doctors’-commons. Probate was granted 
to the present Lord, aud the effects were 
sworn under 90,0002, It is well known 
that the deceased was in the frequent 
habit of boasting that he had been the 
architect of his own fortune; one of 
the clauses runs thus: * To my estima- 
ble and much-loved daughter, Ann Lush- 
ington (the wife of the celebrated civi- 
lian), and to her wortby husband, and 
my bighly esteemed friend, I leave 2004. 
each for a ring, or any memento they 
may choose, of our mutual regard; and 
to each of their children who may be 
living at the time of my decease | leave 
them muurning rings, in the hope they 
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may at odd times bring their grandfa- 
ther to memory, and recollect that, un- 
der Providence, he imputes bis rise from 
nothing to his affluent fortune, to his 
economy and willing privation from self- 
indulgence through a long life.” In an- 
other part of this will, the deceased thus 
disposes of the costly jewels which fell 
to his lot in the distribution of the Se- 
ringapatam prizes: ‘* The jewels re- 
ceived by me, as part of the Seringapa- 
tam prize, I wish to entail as a memo- 
rial in the family of what Providence 
has done for it; and, to that intent, I 
bequeath the same to my said trustees. 
Upon the same trusts, the gold medal 
sent to Tippvo Sultan by Louis XVI. of 
France, bearing very strong likenesses 
of him and his Queen Antoinette, and 
which being found among Tippoo’s trea- 
sure by the prize-agents (chosen by the 
army not only to take charge and to 
dispose of the booty taken, but to de- 
cide on the share each individual was 
entitled to), was by them, in the name 
of that army, sent to me, requesting my 
acceptance of it.” 


Ligut.-GEN, MonTGomerig£, M.P. 

May... At Bath, Lieut.-General James 
Montgomerie, Colonel of the 30th foot, 
M.P. for Ayrshire, youngest brother to the 
late, and great uncle to the present, 
Earl of Eglintoun. 

Lieut.-Gen. Montgomerie was the fifth 
and youngest son of Alexander M., of 
Coylsfield, Esq. (great grandson of Alex- 
der sixth Earl of Eglintoun,) by Liltias, 
daughter of Sir Robert Montgomerie, 
Bart. He was appointed Ensign in the 
5lst foot, Sept.13, 1773, and joined the 
regiment at Minorca early in 1774. At 
the close of 1775 he exchanged into 
the 19th foot, and was appointed Adju- 
tant by Gen. James Murray. In 1776 
he returned with his regiment to Eng- 
Jand, and succeeded to a Lieutenancy 
July 22, 1778. In February 1780 he was 
appointed to a Company in the 93d, and 
sailed with an expedition to the West 
Indies. Soon after arriving at Jamaica, 
the 93d was drafted and sent home; 
Capt. Montgomerie remained in that 
Island on the Staff, as Major of Brigade 
to Gen, Garth, but returned to Europe 
at the end of 1781. 

On the reduction of the corps at the 
peace of 1783, Capt. Montgomerie was 
placed on balf pay, but in November 
1786 purchased into the 10th foot, and 
joined in Jamaica. In 1790 he was sent 
to England on the recruiting service; in 
February 1793 he rejoined his regiment, 
and continued with it until 1794. On 
his return to Great Britain, he was ap- 
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pointed Major of Brigade to Major-Gen. 
Bruce; and in March 1794 received the 


brevet of Major. In May 1795, having 
been appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 6th 
West India Regiment, he sailed with the 
Officers to Martinique, in order to raise 
that corps ; but not succeeding, he of- 
fered his services in the expedition under 
Sir Ralph Abereromby in 1796, was re- 
moved April 5 tbat year to the 3lst 
Light Draguons, and appointed by that 
General to command the troops at St. 
Kitts. He remained there till exchanged 
in 1798 into the 45th, which regiment 
he joined at Dominica, but was shortly 
after obliged to return to England 
from ill health. 

He was appointed Colonel by brevet 
April 29, 1802, and in 1804 Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of the 64th foot. In February of the 
latter year he was appointed Brigadier- 
General in the West Indies. He sailed 
in March with Sir William Myers, Com- 
mander of the Forces, and was selected 
by him to hold the civil and military 
command at Tobago. In 1805 he was 
removed to the Colonies of Demerara 
and Berbice, where he remained until 
November 1808, during the greater part 
of which time he acted as Governor of 
those Colonies. He was then removed 
by Gen. Beckwith to Dominica, and in 
1809 returned to England. He received 
the rank of Major-General in that year, 
the Colonelcy of the 74th regiment in 
1813, the rank of Lieut.-General in 
1814, and the Colonelcy of the 30th re- 
giment in 1823. 

Lieut.-Gen. Montgomerie was first re- 
turned to Parliament as Knight for Ayr- 
shire in 1818, and was re-elected in 
1820 and 1826. 


Str WiLiiAm Bourrovcus, Barr. 

June 1. In Russell-street, Bath, Sir 
William Burroughs, of Castle Bagshaw, 
co. Cavan, Bart. 

Sir William was the third son of the 
Rev. Lewis Burroughs, D.D. Archdea- 
con of Derry, by Mary, daughter of 
Richard Cane, of Larabrian, co. Kildare, 
esq. and younger brother to the late 
Rev. Newburgh Burroughs, also Arch- 
deacon of Derry. Sir William filled for 
many years the office of Advocate-gene- 
ral in Bengal, and was subsequently one 
of the Puisne Judges at that Presidency. 
He was created a Baronet Dec. 1, 1804; 
and then had the following grant of 
arms: Gules, the trunk of a laurel-tree 
eradicated, with two branches Proper; 
on a chief Or an Eastern coronet Gules 
between two annulets Azure. Crest, on 
an Eastern coronet Or a lion passant 
Gules. 
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Sir William married Letitia, daughter 
.of William Newburgh, of Ballyhaise, co. 
Cavan, esq. She died in 1803, having 
had issue one son and three daughters: 
1. William, who was an officer in the 
Coldstream regiment of foot-guards, but 
died unmarried in 1814, at the age of 
thirty, of wounds received before Ba- 
yonne; 2. Letitia, married in 1820 to 
Rear-Adm. Sir Charles Ogle, Bart.; 3. 
Maria-Isabella, who died unmarried in 
1798; and 4. Louisa. The Baronetcy 
has become extinct. 

Wa ter SNEyD, Eso. 

June 23. At Keel Hall, near New- 
castle-under-Lyme, in his 78th year, 
Walter Sneyd, Esq. the descendant of 
an ancient Staffordshire family, whose 
principal seat was formerly at Bradwell, 
in that county, but in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth was transferred to Keel. 

Erdeswick (whose “Survey” was writ- 
ten circa 1580) thus details the origin 
of the family: “Somewhat easterly of 
Talk (a place on the North-west extre- 
mity of Staffurdshire) stands Bradwell, 
y® seat of Raufe, y¢son of Sir Wm. Sneyd, 
Kt. who is y® fourth man from the raiser 
of that family, William by name, a citi- 
zen of Chester. This William, y® Ches- 
ter man, was y* son of Nicholas, y® son 
of Richard, to which Richard, or Ri- 
chard his father, ye Lord Audley gave 
Bradwell, as I have beard, in fee-farm*, 
William had issue Richard Snead, learn- 
ed in the laws, who had issue Sir Wil- 
liam, before spoken of, who had issue 
Raufe Snead, now of Bradwell. This 
Raufe, by virtue of his affability, cour- 
tesy, and in all good sort increasing his 
patrimony, sheweth that the first ad- 
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vancer thereof obtained his wealth, 
whereby this house is come to this 
estate, by lawful, good, and praiseable 
means; for otherwise, God would punish 
the sins of the parents upon the chil- 
dren, until the third and fourth genera- 
tion, and y* third heir should scarce en- 
joy the patrimony+.” From Glover’s 
Visitation of Staffordshire, 1583, it ap- 
pears that Ralph Sneyd was then one of 
the Aldermen of Neweastle-under-Lyme. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the Sneyvds 
removed from Bradwell (described by 
Plot, p. 359, as having been a “ magni- 
ficent mansion,”) to Keel, which has 
ever since been the principal residence 
of the family. ‘* More than a mile from 
Newcastle westward (says Erdeswicke, 
in a passage subsequent to the one above 
quoted) stands Keele, where Ralph 
Snead hath built a very proper and fine 
house of stone.’’¢ A curious south-west 
view of the edifice, which still retains 
much of its original appearance, is given 
in Plot’s History of the County, en- 
graved by Nicholas Burghers, and dedi- 
cated to William Sneyd, esq. whom, 
with his usual profusion of epithets, the 
Doctor styles a “ worshipful, judicious, 
prudent, and most obliging gentleman, 
a worthy benefactor of this work ;”” and 
in several other places he mentions him 
as a curious inquirer into science and 
natural history. 

During the contest between Charles I. 
and the Parliament the Sneyds were of 
the royal party, and suffered much for 
their devotion to the cause. In a jour- 
nal (MS.) of the proceedings of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee sitting at Stafford, 
there appears the following entry: 

“Feb, 29, 1643-4. Ordered, That 





* Mr. Harwood, in his recent edition of Erdeswicke (p. 20) remarks, ‘‘ Bradwell 
is said to have been purchased by Sneyd, temp. Henry IV.”"—The supposition is 
correct, as may be seen by referring to the introductory portion of Shaw’s “ History 


of Staffordshire, vol. II. p. vi.” 


+t This alludes to the adage, ‘* De male quesitis vix gaudet tertius heres.” 
t The period at which Erdeswicke commenced his Survey is uncertain :—Mr. 


Harwood, in the last edition, conjectures that it was ‘‘ about 1593,” but I suspect 
that he began to collect his materials much earlier; and a discrepancy between 
the two passages quoted above, confirms me in the opinion. In the first of them, 
it will be seen, he speaks of Sneyd as still residing at Bradwell, yet in the second 
he mentions his having built the house at Keel. Now, on the front of Keel Hall, as 
shewn in Plot’s view of it, there appears thedate 1581, which was doubtless that of 
its completion, and of Sneyd’s removal thither, as we may reasonably presume that 
he did not build the house without the view of inhabiting it. Is it not then pretty 
clearthat, though the'second quotation from Erdeswicke was penned after that year, 
the first must have been written previous to it ?—Much stress also might be laid 
upon the improbability that Erdeswicke, who died at an advanced age in 1603, and 
some time before his death, became, as Ant. Wood tells us, “ often times crazed, 
and fit for no kind of serious business,” should commence and complete a work of 
so much research at so late a period as 1593; but this is not the place to continue 
the inquiry. ‘ 
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Keele House be forthwith demolished 
by Captain Barbar’s souldiers*.” 

That this order was in some measure 
acted upon, appears from a letter ad- 
dressed, in 1679, by W. Sneyd, esq. 
(Member for the County at the Restora- 


tiun,) to Walter Chetwind, esq. in reply- 


to some inquiries made by the latter re- 
specting his pedigree, wherein he says, 
“most of my writings were lost when 
Keel was plundered ;” and a subsequent 
order of the above-mentioned Commit- 
tee runs thus: 

** May 1, 1644. Mrs. Sneyd, wife of 
Ralph Sneyd, esq. of Keel, to pay to the 
Committee at Stafford 400/. Mrs, Sneyd 
to have all the goods remaining at Keel 
House, except vessels of brass and wood, 
corn, and white meal.” 

It appears that he suffered stil! further 
for bis devotion to his monarch, as in the 
list of Staffordshire loyalists who com- 
pounded for the sequestration of their 
estates by paying fines, there occurs this 
item, ‘ Ralph Sneyd, of Keel, Esq. 
10002. with 1001. per annum settled.”” 

The founder of Keel Hall, Ralph 
Sneyd, was three times Sheriff of the 
County, and several of his descendants 
have enjoyed the like distinction; the 
family-vault of the Sneyds is in the 
Church of Wolstanton, five or six miles 
from Keel; but in the Church of the 
latter place they have two mural monu- 
ments; one of them to the memory of 
Ralph Sneyd, ob. 1792, et. 70, and of his 
wife Barbara, ob. 1797, et.71; it also 
records the names of their fourteen chil- 
dren. These were the father and mother 
of the gentleman now deceased. The 
lady was the eldest daughter of Sir Wal- 
ter Wagstaffe Bagot, Bart. by Lady Bar- 
bara Legge; and the late Mr. Sneyd 
married a lady of the same family, his 
first cousin the Hon. Louisa Bagot, eld- 
est daughter of William first Lord Bagot 
and the Hon. Louisa St. John. 

In the returns of the Staffordshire Mi- 
litia, embodied 1776, the late Mr. Sneyd’s 
name appears as Captain of a company ; 
in 1783 he was Major ; and on the Ist 
May 1790 he was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. His Majesty 
George the Third was so well pleased 
with the appearance and conduct of the 
regiment, when stationed at Winchester, 
towards the close of the last century, 
that he signified his desire it should 
proceed to Windsor, to do duty about his 
person ; and on its arrival, the following 





* Mr. Harwood (p, 24 of his “ Erdes- 
wicke”) says, ‘* Keel House was ordered 
by the Parliament to be demolished ;’’ 
but it will be seen that the order ema- 
nated from a local committee only. 
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notice was issued by Lieut.-Col. Sneyd : 

‘Windsor, 14 June, 1798.—Parole, 
Staffordshire, R.O.—His Majesty having 
been pleased to make choice of the Staf- 
ford regiment to do the duty at Wind- 
sor this summer, the Colonel wishes to 
observe to the men how necessary it is 
to appear as a regiment ought to do 
which is particularly selected to be near 
the person of the King. In order to this, 
it is absolutely necessary that no man 
who is on duty, be on any account suf- 
fered to be absent from parade.” 

At Windsor, Weymouth, or St. James’s, 
the regiment remained almost con- 
stantly on duty, till the peace of 1814, 
when it was disembodied. ** During this 
time (says Pitt’s History of Staffordshire) 
Col. Sneyd received many tokens of 
Royal regard, and his Majesty stood 
sponsor to one of his children.’’ In 1805, 
after reviewing the regiment at Wind- 
sor, his Majesty expressed his approba- 
tion of the men’s evolutions and appear- 
ance in this forcible manner—‘‘ They 
shall be called My own ;” and Lord Ux- 
bridge was commanded to communicate 
to the regiment the King’s ‘* entire ap- 
probation, not only of its very steady 
appearance that day in the field, but 
also of its general good conduct; ia 
reward for which his Majesty was most 
graciously pleased to confer upon it the 
honour of being in future named, THE 
Kine’s Own STAFFORDSHIRE Mitiria.” 

About this period Lieut.-Col. Sneyd, 
after a service of twenty-nine years, 
quitted the regiment, “ universally re- 
gretted,” says a recent writer, “ both 
by officers and men.” He subsequently, 
it is believed, commanded the Local 
Militia in the hundred of Pirehil! North, 
in Staffordshire. 

Mr. Sneyd was elected M.P. fur Castle 
Rising at the General Election in 1784; 
but sat in the House of Commons only 
during that Parliament, which was dis- 
solved in 1790. He served Sheriff for 
Staffordshire in 1814... His death was 
announced in the Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser, with the following well-merited 
encomium: ‘** Although the head of an 
ancient family, and possessor of very 
considerable property in the county, yet 
his title to the general respect which he 
enjoyed was derived from higher sources, 
—from a character distinguished by 
manliness, integrity, and independence, 
a clear and excellent understanding, and 


a remarkably sound judgment,— from 


his religious principles, his moral habits, 
his domestic affections, his well-regu- 
lated liberality, and his exemplary and 
upright conduct in all the relations of 
life. 

The arms of Sneyd are, Argent, a 
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scythe Sable, the blade in chief, and the 
snede or handle in bend sinister; on the 
dexter side of the handle a fleur de lis 
Sable. Le Neve, in a manuscript note 
on Erdeswicke, (Mus. Brit.) says: 
“ Snead, in the German language, sig- 
nifies to cutt; thence a sith is their 
arms ;” but, without disputing the cor- 
rectness of the “‘ learned Theban’s” re- 
mark, it may be observed that he needed 
not have roamed abroad in search of a 
derivation which was to be found nearer 
home, sneed being an old North-country 
word (of Saxon origin) still in use, for 
the handle of a scythe : and that fanci- 
ful taste which often caused the selec- 
tion of devices emblematic of the names 
of those who bore them, doubtless led 
to the adoption of ascythe by the Sneyds, 





Ligevut.-CoL. TARLETON. 

Feb... In Cheshire, aged 47, Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Tarleton, on the half pay of 
the 60th foot; nephew to Gen. Sir 
Banastre Tarleton, Bart. and K.C. B. 

He was the fourth and youngest son 
of Thomas Tarleton, of Bolesworth, in 
Cheshire, Esq. by Mary, daughter and 
coheiress of Laurence Robinson, of Cli- 
theroe, in Lancashire, Esq. He was ap- 
pointed Cornet in the first dragoon 
guards in 1804, Lieutenant in the 2Ist 
dragoons 1805, Captain of the 4th garri- 
son battalion 1808 ; in the 7th foot 1810; 
acted in that year as Aid-de-camp to bis 
uncle Sir B. Tarleton, on the staff of the 
Severn district, was promoted to a Ma- 
jority of the 60th foot in 1814, and to 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 1817. 





WixuiraM Hate, Eso. 

April... At King’s Walden, Herts, 
advanced in years, William Hale, Esq. 
uncle by marriage to the Earl of Verulam, 
and brother to the late Charlotte Coun- 
tess Onslow. 

This gentleman, the representative of 
a family which has frequently repre- 
sented the county of Hertford in Parlia- 
ment (see their pedigree in Clutterbuck’s 
Herts, vol. iii. p. 132) was the eldest son 
of William Hale, of King’s Walden, esq. 
(eldest son of Sir Bernard Hale, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland,) by 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Sir 
Charles Farnaby, the first Baronet of 
Kippington, in Kent. 

Mr. Hale married April 3, 1777, the 
Hon. Mary Grimston, daughter of James 
second Viscount Grimston, and had issue 
four sons and two daughters: 1. William 
Hale, Esq. who married in 1815, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Hon. William Lee- 
son, and cousin to the Earl of Milltown; 
2. Charlotte Bucknall, married in 1809 
to her first cousin Cholmeley Dering, 
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esq. (second son of the late Sir Edward 
Dering, seventh Baronet, by Anne, dau. 
of William Hale, esq.) and has a nume- 
rous family ; 3. Paggen, who died in 1814, 
at the age of 30; 4. Cecil-Barnaby- 
Richard, a midshipman R. N. who died 
at Jamaica, Jan. 17, 180), in his 15th 
year; 5. Elizabeth-Mary, married to 
George Proctor, of Madocks, in Hert- 
fordshire, Esq.; and 6. the Rev. Henry, 
Perpetual Curate of King’s Walden, who 
is deceased. 


Captain KEMPE. 


Lately. At Bridgend, South Wales, 
aged 72, Capt. Nicholas Kempe, R. N. 

Capt. Kempe entered the navy at a 
very early period of his life; during the 
revolutionary war withthe United States, 
was on the American station; passed 
much of the early portion of his service 
in the West Indies, and was three years 
in the East Indies, where he bore his 
part in several engagements with the 
French squadron commanded by Admiral 
Suffrein. 

He was at the taking of the Cape of 
Good Hope in the year 1796, and was 
appointed to the Dutch frigate William- 
stadt of 44 guns (afterwards called the 
Princess), which vessel, some officers, as 
prisoners of war, and a convoy, he brought 
to England, ane arrived at the time of 
the mutiny in the fleet. He was after- 
wards appointed to the Cockatrice sloop 
of war, on board which vessel he met 
with an accident which impeded his fur- 
ther career in the service: the carpen- 
ter, in removing a scuttle close by Capt. 
Kempe’s cabin door, did not use the pro- 
per precaution against accident, and, that 
part of the ship being cark, Capt. Kempe 
fell into the hold, injured his head and, 
fractured several of his ribs. On his 
recovery he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a body of the sea fencibles (at 
that time organized to protect the coast 
against invasion) in Yorkshire; this post 
he held until the sea fencibles were dis- 
banded. On this Capt. Kempe retired 
on half-pay to the seclusion of a country 
life, and took up bis abode at the village 
of Bishopston, about six miles from 
Swansea in South Wales, on the sea 
coast, near that noble estuary, the river 
Burry, and at the foot of the mountain 
Cevyn y Bryn, on which stands the re- 
markable British trophy or cromlech, Ar- 
thur’sstone.* Here Capt. Kempe passed 





* Arthur’s stone is a huge mass of gra- 
nite (if the writer’s sketch, made in 1811, 
is correct,) weighing upwards of twenty 
tons, placed on the summit of a lofty 
mountain, and resting on five or six 
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the hours of his tranquil, unambitious, 
and honourable retirement in riding and 
trout fishing ; and the testimony of re- 
spect with which he was received by the 
rustics of Gower * on entering every sab- 
bath the rude village church of Bishops- 
ton + showed how much he was beloved 
by his poor neighbours. Those friends 
or relatives who visited Capt. Kempe in 
his cottage at Bishupston ever went away 
impressed with that generosity of cha- 
racter and openness of heart, which 
shewed, according to the homely but ex- 
pressive phrase, that he thought ‘he 
could never make too much of them.’’ 
How often with the limited income of a 
half-pay officer is found the spirit of a 
prince, and the sordid niggardliness of 
avarice shrowded under the splendour of 
office and title! Of the first mentioned 
class of character was Capt. Nicholas 
Kempe; just and punctual in all his en- 
gagements, to the strictness of the apos- 
tolic injunction of ‘‘ owing no man any- 
thing,” the rest was for the duties of 
relationsbip, of generous hospitality, and 
for the poor. The tenor of his earthly 
path was noiseless and unpretending ; 
but his memory is embalmed with the 
tear of individual gratitude, and his re- 
ward rests with that all righteous judge 
who looks solely at the singieness of the 
heart, not at the adventitious circum- 
stances of worldly acquirements. Of men 
like him our dearest and best hopes 
teach us with humble assurance tou ex- 
elaim, 


‘¢ Let none suppose this relique of the 
just 

Is here ‘wrapped up to perish in the 
dust!” ¢ 


Capt. Nicholas Kempe was the elder 
representative of that branch of the an- 
cient stock of the family originally seated 
at Olantigh in Kent, which migrated to 
Cornwall, and his descent may be thus 
briefly shown, without particularly no- 
ticing the intermarriages. 

Peter Kempe, of Wye in Kent, temp. 
Edw, II1.—Thomas Kempe, of Olantigh, 
in the said parish, died 1428.—Sir Wil- 
liam Kempe, knt.—William Kempe.— 





smaller supporting stones ; underneath 
the stone issues a spring called by a 
Welsh term, signifying ‘the lady’s 
well.” 

* The Peninsula near Swansea, so 
termed. 

+ Few ofthe obscure country churches 
in Wales have any other floor than the 
ground on which they are built. 

I Inscription en the monument of 
Lady Katherine Scott, in Nettlested 
church, Kent, A, D. 1616, 


Sir Thomas Kempe, knt. of the Bath.* 
—Edmund Kempe.—Humpbrey Kempe. 
—Richard Kempe, of Lavethan in Bliss- 
land, Cornwall. — William Kempe. — 
Thomas Kempe (married Catherine 
Courtenay, which intermarriage allied 
the family to the blood of Plantage- 
net, and of Courtenay, Earl of Devon), 
—John Kempe.—Nich. Kempe (bought 
Rosteague in the parish of Gerrans 
near Falmouth 1619). — John Kempe, 
of Rosteague.— Nicholas Kempe, do,.— 
Arthur Kempe, do.—Nicholas Kempe, 
do.—Samuel Kempe, sold the mansion 
and estate of Rosteague to Harris, 
esq.— Nicholas Kempe, John Kempe, 
William Kempe, Jane (Larbeck), Ho- 
nour (Stephens), 

The first name of this last descent is 
the subject of this memoir, who had the 
mortification, through the changes inci- 
dental to worldly fortune, to see the 
beautifully situated residence of his an- 
cestors on the Cornish coast, Rosteague, 
alienated from succession to himself. 
The second brother John, a most worthy 
and respectable character, died an emi- 
nent merchant and sbip-owner of New 
York. The third, William Kempe, esq. 
of Roath Castle near Caerdiff, is now the 
elder representative of the family, and 
bas furnished the writer of this memoir 
with many of the particulars above de- 
tailed. 

The stock of Kempe, all bearing the 
same * coat armure,”’ differenced in the 
crest by way of distinction, has spread 
itself into various counties of this king- 
dom. A Sir Ralph Kempe of the North 
is mentioned as being the parent of the 
Olantigh family, which Sir Ralph was 
connected with the Nevills of Raby; a 
branch was seated at Slindon, in Sussex; 
another in Norfolk; some in Essex, 
Herts, Surrey,t Cornwall, &e. as has 
been shown. The three garbsOr, in a field 
Gules, with a bordure engrailed Or, are 
borne by all the families distinguished 
by the name of Kempe in the present 
day, and identify them as a common 
stock; but an old pedigree in the pos- 
session of a daughter of the late Admi- 
ral Arthur Kempe, has the following 








* Sir William Kempe, kunt. whom I 
take to be the elder son of Sir Thomas, 
was Sheriff of Kent, 20 Henry VIII. 

t Geoffrey Kempe lived at Norwich 
1272, Robert Kempe in 1306. Thee 
final of the name has been dropped by 
many of the stock, careless of the right 
orthography. 

¢ Sir Nicholas Kempe was a benefac- 
tor to Abbot’s alms-houses, Guildford : 
his portrait now hangs up in the chapel, 
decorated with the family arms, 
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note: “ The Kempes of Cornwall leave 
out the bordure engrailed, borne by the 
Kempes of Kent, whence I guess ours is 
the chief family; the bordure being 
the brisure of the younger brother.’ 
This assertion relative to the bordure 
being borne for difference receives strong 
confirmation from a passage in Froissart, 
who says, the arms on the Bishop of Nor- 
wich’s pennon was charged with a Lor- 
dure Gules, because he was a younger 
brother of the Despensers.* (Johnes’s 
Froissart, vol. vi. p. 279.) 

The term Kempe, in a former memoir 
in this Magazine,t has been remarked as 
signifying a combatant or man at arms ; 
it is used, indeed, frequently ‘in that 
sense, in the early period of our lan- 
guage, and will be found revived in its 
original meaning in the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott. One or two passages from 
the ancient ballad of King Estmere are 
subjoined in proof of its aucient accep- 
tation : 


* But in did come the King of Spayne, 
With Kempes many a one.” 


* Why, how now, Kempe? said the 
King of Spayne.” 


** Down then came the Kemperye man.” 


In all which passages, looking at the 
context, which it is unnecessary here to 
quote, the word plainly signifies a sol- 
dier. 

A tradition exists in the family, that 
the coat of the Kempes was derived 
from one of the Kemperye, or fighting 
men of this house, performing a gallant 
exploit in a-field of corn in the sheaf, and 
at the moment of the king knighting bim 
a hawk alighting on one of the natural 
golden garbs,t which crest and bearing 
in sanguine field became thenceforth to 
the Kempes a mark of honourable dis- 
tinction. A legendary tale not perhaps 
to be seriously considered. A. J. K. 





* The monument of Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Kempe in Canterbury cathedral, 
bears the arms with the bordure engrail- 
ed; he was a younger brother. The bor- 
dure has been adopted in later days, per- 
haps from this very monument, without 
reference to its being the mark of dif- 
ference. 

+t See vol. xcut. i. 603, 

t Stephen de Segrave, temp. Hen. III. 
bore the same coat as Kempe, without 
the bordure. See the illuminations of 
the MS. of Matt. Paris, Bibl. Regia 14. 
C. vii. Mus. Brit. The retainers of aknigbt 
or baron often, perhaps, adopted the 
arms of their leader, as-their own patri- 
monial distinction. 
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WituiaM Pui.uips, F.G.S, 


The death of Mr. Phillips occurred 
during the year 1428. He was one of 
the Society of Friends, and well known 
by some popular works on Geology. 
These were, “ An Outline of Mineralogy 
and Geology,” 1815 ; **An Elementary 


Introduction to the Knowledge of Mine- 


ralogy,” 1816; third edition, enlarged, 
with numerous woodcuts of Crystals,” 
1823. Dr. Fitton, in his late Annual 
Address to the Geological Society, thus 
notices his labours : 

** Among the members whom we have 
lost during the past year, we have had 
to regret the death of Mr. William Phil- 
lips, who had been for several years dis- 
tinguished by his acquirements and pub- 
lications on Mineralogy and Geology; 
and whose name stands very creditably 
prominent in the list of persons, for- 
tunately numerous in England, whoa, 
though constantly occupied in com- 
merce, increase their cwn happiness, 
and promote useful knowledge, by de- 
voting their hours to the pursuit .of na- 
tural science. 

** Mr. Phillips was the author of seve- 
ral papers in our Transactions, all of 
them containing proofs of the zeal and 
effect with which he pursued his inqui- 
ries. Jt was after the invention of Dr. 
Wollastun’s reflective goniometer, that 
his assiduity and success in the use of 
that beautiful instrument enabled him 
to produce his most valuable Crystallo- 
graphic Memoirs; and the third edition 
of his elaborate work on Mineralogy 
contains perhaps the most remarkable 
results ever yet produced in crystallo- 
graphy, from the application of gonio- 
metric. measurement, without the aid of 
mathematics. In our fifth volume Mr. 
Phillips bas compared some of the strata 
near Dover with those of the opposite 
coast of France; and has proved, that 
the cliffs on the two sides of the English 
Channel, though evidently portions of 
strata once continuous, must always 
have been separated by a eonsiderable 
spaee. He was the author likewise of 
several detached works, which have ma- 
terially promoted the study of mine- 
ralogy and geology. But the service for 
which he principally claims the grati- 
tude of English geologists, is his having 
been the proposer of the Geological 
‘Outlines of England and Wales.’ in 
which his name is joined to that of the 
Rev. William D. Conybeare; a book too 
well known to require any new ecom- 
mendation, and te the completion of 
which we all look forward with increas- 
ing interest and expectation.” 
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Rev. W. D. Tatrersatt. 

March 26. At the Rectorial house, West- 
bourne, Sussex, aged 77, the Rev. William 
De Chair Tattersall, A.M. F.A.S. for ~a 
wards of fifty years Rector of that parish, 
Vicar of Wotton-under-Edge, in Glouces- 
tershire, and one of His Majesty’s Chaplains. 

He was the second son of the Rev. James 
Tattersall, Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent- 
garden, and of Streatham, in Surrey, by his 
first wife, Dorothy, daughter of the Rev. 
William De Chair, and sister of the Rev. 
Dr. John De Chair, Rector of Little Rising- 
ton, Gloucestershire, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains. His elder brother John 
was Vicar of Harewood, in Yorkshire, 
and a King’s Chaplain, and his younger 
brother James was Vicar of Tewkesbury 
(see Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, 
vol. v. p. 853). The divine now deceased 
was educated at Westminster school, where 
he was admitted King’s scholar in 1765, 
and elected to Christchurch, Oxford, in 
1770, at the head of his election; previous 
to which he was distinguished for his per- 
formance of the character of Phormio, on 
which occasion he received the commenda- 
tion of Garrick. He took the degree of 
M.A. in 1777. He was presented to West- 
bourne in 1778 by his father, who acquired 
the right by purchase from the executors of 
the late Earl of Halifax, and to Wotton- 
under-Edge in the following year by his 
College. 

Mr. Tattersall some years ago exerted a 
laudable zeal in the improvement of Psalmody 
and Church music. He published in 1791, 
*©A Version or Paraphrase of the Psalms 
originally written by James Merrick, M. A. 
which he divided into stanzas, and adapted 
to the purposes of public use or of private 
devotion,” 4to. and likewise an edition in 
8vo; the preface of which displays consi- 
derable learning and ability. He was en- 
couraged to persevere in his design by very 
flattering encomiums of the greater part of 
the Right Reverend Prelates who were then 
living, particularly of his Diocesans, Dr. 
Hallifax and Dr. Beadon, successively Bi- 
shops of Gloucester; and of Dr. Horne, 
Bishop of Norwich, who observed to him 
in a letter, that he accounted the division 
of Merrick’s Psalms into stanzas a great ad- 
vantage, as it fitted them at once for regu- 
lar music. 

With an enthusiastic ardour in the pro- 
secution of this his favourite pursuit, he 
adapted several of the most approved old 
tunes to Merrick’s version; and he likewise 
prevailed upon the most eminent composers 
of his time, viz. his intimate friend Sir Wil- 
liam Parsons, Dr. Cooke, Dr. Hayes, Dr. 
Dupuis, Dr. Arnold, Dr. Haydn, Dr. Call- 
cott, Mr, T. Stafford Smith, the Rev. Os- 
borne Wight, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Shield, Mr. 
Webbe, Mr. Worgan, Mr. R, Cooke, Mr. 
Broderip, &c. to furnish new compositions 
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for a considerable number of the Psalms. 
His grateful sense of their services was 
evinced by the donation of a handsome 
~- of plate to each of them. In 1795 
ne published, ‘‘ Improved Psalmody,” in 
three parts, Svo. the music printed with 
types; and subsequently two volumes of 
Psalms, with new music, engraved. It must 
here be stated, with regret, that he found 
himself so considerably a loser by this un- 
dertaking that he was deterred from com- 
pleting it. 

As Rector of Westbourne, to which pre- 
ferment no ecclesiastical duties are attached, 
Mr. Tattersall became patron of the Vicar- 
age, and on a vacancy several years ago he 
2 his friend and his schoolfellow the 

ev. Peter Monamy Cornwall, who was his 
Curate at Wotton-under-Edge, to that bene- 
fice, on whose demise in the year 1828 he 
presented his own nephew, the Rev. John 
Baker, Vicar of Thorp Arch, in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Tattersall married Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late George Ward, of Wands- 
worth, esq. who is now living, by whom he 
had, 1. Dr. James Tattersall, of Ealing (late 
of Uxbridge), Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians; 2. the late Rev. George Tat- 
tersall; 3. John Tattersall, of Wotton-under- 
Edge; 4. Mary-Anne; and 5. Jane, relict 
of the late Granville Hastings Wheler, Esq. 
of Otterden Place, in Kent. Mr. Tattersall 
was of a most hospitable disposition, and his 
friendly, social, and agreeable qualities were 
highly appreciated, and will be long remem- 
bered by all who knew him. 





Joun Lockey, Esg. 

March 5. Aged 79, John Lockley, esq. 
of Amerie Court, near Pershore. 

He was born at Barton Hall, in Derby- 
shire, once the residence of Oliver Crom- 
well. He resided fifty years at Boscobel 
House, co. Salop, a place well known as 
the asylum of King Charles the Second 
after the fatal battle of Worcester. On the 
Boscobel estate being sold in 1810, Mr. 
Lockley removed to Amerie Court, occupy- 
ing a considerable farm under the Earl of 
Coventry. Though Mr. Lockley occasion- 
ally ran horses at country races, fox-hunt- 
ing was his favourite amusement, and in this 
pursuit he achieved what few men could 
accomplish. For several seasons he was in 
the habit of hunting with the late Sir Ed- 
ward Lyttelton’s fox-hounds on Cannock 
Chase, whose hour of meeting was at day- 
break; after the morning’s sport was over, 
he used to go to the late Lord Talbot’s 
hounds, whose country was on the other 
side of the Trent, and whose hour of meet- 
ing was eleven. Three times in a vear he 
rode the same horse from Newmarket to his 
own house, 104 miles, in one day. At the 
age of 73 he rode a distance of 162 miles 
in fifty-three hours, on the same horse. 
Whilst on a visit to Mr. William Graze- 
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brook, of Audnam, near Stourbridge, he 
had a fall from his horse, while hunting 
with the fox-hounds of T. Boycott, esq. 
but he again mounted his horse gallantly to 
the end of the chace, and afterwards rode to 
his friend’s house at Audnam, a distance of 
16 miles. He was rather unwell in the 
evening, was taken suddenly worse, and died 
the next day. His cheerful temper, his af- 
fability, and hospitality, wil! long be remem- 
bered. His remains were interred at Bush- 
bury, near Wolverhampton. 





Tuomas Suetton, Esg. 

July 10. At the Sessions House, Old 
Bailey, aged 74, Thomas Shelton, esq. Clerk 
of the Peace, Clerk of the Arraigns, Regis- 
trar of the Lord Mayor’s Court, and Coro- 
ner for the City of London. 

This highly useful and excellent officer, 
and amiable man, was never married, and is 
supposed to have died very rich. He was 
one of the most independent men in the 
Corporation. He never asked a favour of 
any of his superiors; he never deviated one 
step from his path of duty to perform a fa- 
vour for them. The dispatch of business in 
his office was regular and able; and as a 
mark of attention to their excellent officer, 
the Court of Common Council suspended their 
standing orders, and unanimously elected his 
nephew, Mr. John Clark (who had been many 
years his assistant), Clerk of the Arraigns. 
Mr. Alderman Lucas, in bringing the sub- 
ject to the Court, said, that he held in his 
hand letters from the Lord Chief Justice, 
and others of the Judges, to Mr. Clark, ex- 
pressing their sense of the great loss sus- 
tained by the public in the death of Mr. Shel- 
ton, and their opinion of Mr. Clark’s quali- 
fications for the office of Clerk of the Ar- 
raigas. Mr. Shelton’s remains were interred 
at Datchet, attended hy the Lord Mayor, 
Recorder, and other Civic officers. 





Masor-Gen, Lamont. 

March 31. At Robroystown, N. B. Ma- 
jor-Gen. John Lamont, late of the 92d foot. 

This officer entered the army as Ensign 
in the 42d foot, in 1793; was promoted the 
same year to be Lieutenant in the 17th; 
and early in 1794 to a Captaincy in the then 
97th. He served in Holland, and on board 
the Channel fleet in a sea engagement, June 
23, 1795; was appointed Major in the 
Clanalpine fencible infantry, Sept. 7, 1799; 
and was present in the battles of the 2d and 
6th of Octuber that year. He served also 
in Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, and Spain, 
being promoted to be Major in the 92d in 
1804, and Ls.-Colonel in the army, Jan. 1, 
1805. He was engaged in the siege of Co- 
penhagen in 1807, and at the action at 
Kioge, Aug. 29 that year. He succeeded 
to a Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 92d on the 
death of Colonel Napier, who was slain at 
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Corunna; and, having taken the command 
of the 2d hattalion, which was stationed in 
the British Islands, remained with it till it 
was disbanded. He attained the rank of 
Colonel in 1813, and of Major-General in 
1819. 

Lieut.-Cot. Harpine. 

Marchs. At Port Louis, Mauritius, aged 
52, Lieut.-Col. George Harding, Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 99th foot. 

This officer was appointed Lieutenant in 
the 44th foot, Dec. 3, 1794, when he pro- 
ceeded to the Continent, and served there 
during 1795. In 1796 and 1797 he was 
employed in the West Indies, where he was 
engaged in the capture of St. Lucie; and in 
1798 at Gibraltar. He was promoted to 
the rank of Captain, Dec. 5, 1799, aud in 
1805 appointed Major of the 44th foot. 
He then proceeded to the Mediterranean, 
and served in Malta and Sicily ; which latter 
place he left in 1811 for the Peninsula. 
He was promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Co- 
lonel in the army Jan. 1, 1812; succeeded 
to the command of his regiment at Badajoz; 
and commanded it at the battle of Sala- 
manca, when it captured a French eagle. 
On the 25th of October, 1812, he was 
wounded in the face at Villa Murial, in 
Spain. In 1813 he returned home from 
the Peninsula with his regiment; and went 
in the same year to Holland; he served be- 
fore Antwerp, and again succeeded to the 
command at the storming of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, when, after having been wounded in 
four places, his coat shot to pieces and 
burned with gunpowder, and his left epau- 
lette shot away, he was taken prisoner with 
several officers, and above two hundred 
soldiers, being the greatest part of his regi- 
ment. He returned to England in conse- 
quence of his wounds; and joined the first 
battalion of his regiment. 





Freperick Von ScHLecet. 

This eminent writer, whose death was an- 
nounced in Part i, page 286, was born at 
Hanover in the year 1772, and was after- 
wards apprenticed to a merchant at Leipsig, 
whilst his elder brother, A.W. Von Schle- 
gel, was highly distinguishing himself at 
Gottingen. Frederick, however, evincing a 
decided distaste for the mercantile profes- 
sion, returned upon his father’s hands, and 
was permitted to follow the natural bent of 
his genius, which led him, during his so- 
journ at the Universities of Gottingen and 
Leipzig, to devote himself to the study of 
languages with exemplary ardour. He en- 
tered the lists as an author at a very early 
age, attracted the attention of the public by 
the novelty of his opinions on subjects con- 
nected with ancient literature, and acquired 
no little note by his critical labours in the 
field of ancient and modern poesy, His 
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first attempts, the ‘History of Poetry 
among the Greeks and Romans,” which ap- 
peared in 1792; and the ‘‘ Grecks and Ro- 
mans,” which followed in 1797, were very 
favourably received. Ata later period, par- 
ticularly after his conversion to the Roman 
Catholic religion, his favourite pursuit was 
ethics and romantic literature, in which de- 
partments his ‘¢ Prelections on German His- 
tory,” and ‘‘ History of Literature,” are 
highly creditable to his attainments. His 
public lectures on Modern History, and on 
the Literary Annals of all nations, deliver- 
ed in 1811-12, created a deep sensation 
throughout Germany, as combining a high 
degree of literary attainments with much 
originality of perception. His manner of 
viewing and treating these subjects, no less 
than his dramatic compositions and poems, 
afforded abundant aliment to the new school 
of the romantesque in that country, soon af- 
ter its foundation had been laid in contra- 
distinction to the ‘* classical school,” and 
through the chief instrumentality of his bro- 
ther. An over-wrought impression of the 
pre-eminent genius and glory of the middle 
ages strengthened the principles his mind 
had already imbibed; and, though himself 
the son of a Protestant clergyman, he scru- 
pled not to pass over to the Roman Catholic 
religion, within the exclusive pale of which 
he conceived the regeneration of that golden 
epocha to be placed. Having prevailed upon 
his wife, a daughter of the celebrated Jewish 
deist, Mendelsohn, to follow his example, 
he had associated himself with Gentz and 
other converts to the same opinion, and in 
the year 1808 transferred his residence to 
Vienna, where he was appointed to the 
situation of Counsellor of Legation in the 
Imperial Chancery by Prince Metternich; 
and for several years conducted the affairs of 
Secretary to the Austrian Envoy at the 
Diet of Frankfort; where the fervour of re- 
ligious feeling does not. appear to have ren- 
dered him a less useful tool in promoting 
the machinations of his princely patron. 
In 1819 he was allowed to retire from 
official avocations, and zealously embarked 
in labours calculated to promote the interests 
of the faith to which he had attached him- 
self: his days were now absorbed by reli- 
gious studies and spiritual speculations, and 
the fruits of his investigations were exhi- 
bited in the lectures he had begun to deliver 
at Dresden a few days before his decease. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
intelligence of his death so deeply affected 
his fellow-labourer aad bosom friend, Adam 
Maller Von Nuterdorf, that he died of grief 
the day after the tidings reached Vienna. 


—@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Exeter, aged 49, the Rev. Hugh Pais- 
ley Polson, Prebendary of Exeter, Kector of 
St. Mary Major in that city, and of Upton 
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Helion, Devon. He was of Caius college, 
Camb. B.A. 1804, M.A. 1807; was pre- 
sented to Upton Helion in the latter year 
by Joseph Polson, Esq.; to his church 
in Exeter in 1814 by the Dean and Chap- 
ter; and to his Prebend in 1820. 

At Tarcross, Devon, the Rev. William 
Rennell, late a Chaplain R. N. 

At Lydford Rectory, Somerset, aged 74, 
the Rev. Narcissus Ryall, B.A. Rector of 
that parish, to which he was presented in 
1784 by John Davis and others. 

Rev. Charles Sheppard, Rector of Horn- 
sey, Middlesex, to which church he was 
presented in 1780 by Dr. Lowth, then Bp. 
of London. 

At Norwich, aged 40, the Rev. Charles 
Woodward Smyth, son of the Rev. John 
Gees Smyth, Rector of St. Gregory’s in 
that city. He was of Caius coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1811, being 9th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1814. 

At an advanced age, the Rev. John Tho- 
mas, B.A. forty-five years Viear of Caerleon- 
on-Usk, and a magistrate for Monmouthsh. 
The church is in the presentation of the 
Dean and Chapter of Llandaff. 

At Bayswater, aged 63, the Rev. George 
Waldron, formerly Rector of Elmley Lovett, 
Wore. He was instituted to Elmley Lovett 
on his own presentation in 1800, and re- 
signed it in 1823. He took the degree of 
M.A. by accumulation, as of St. Mary hall, 
Oxford, in 1808. 

Aged 82, the Rev. John Henry /Villiams, 
Vicar of Wellsbourne, Warw. He was of 
Merton coll. Oxf. B.C.L. 1774, and was 
presented to Wellsbourne in 1779, by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow. 

Apil 2\. At Brighton, the Rev. George 
Kent, Vicar of Horsford and Horsham St. 
Faith, Norfolk. He was of Trinity coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1809; and was presented to 
the above-named churches in 1812 by the 
Jate Viscount Ranelagh. 

Junei6. At Clifton, aged 25, the Rev. 
H. Magan, late of Rutland-square, Dublin. 

June 18. Aged 72, the Rev. William 
Preston, Vicar of Wold Newton, near Brid- 
lington, to which he was instituted in 1802. 

June 20. At Prestbury, Glouc. aged 61, 
the Rev. Edmund Edward Southouse, Ree- 
tor of Wolstone, Glouc. He was of Clare 
hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1794; and was many 
years Chaplain to the British Army. He 
was presented to Wolstone in 1795 by the 
Earl of Coventry. 

June 26. At his son-in-law’s, Richard 
Hill, Esq. at Thornton, of apoplexy, aged 
72, the Rev. John Gilly, Rector of Barm- 
ton, Yorkshire, and a magistrate and De- 
pury Lieutenant for the East Riding. He 
was of University coll. Oxford, B.C.L. 1794, 
and was presented to Barmston in 1790 by 
Sir F. Boynton, Bart. 

At Ringsfield, Suffolk, aged 71, the Rev. 
Gunton Postle, Rector of that parish. He was 
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formerly Fellow of Caius coll. Camb. B. A. 
1778, being the third Senior Optime of 
that year, M.A. 17815 and was presented 
to Ringsfield in 1790 by Sam. Postle, Esq. 

June 29. At the Rectory, Stoke New- 
ington, aged 77, the Rev. George Gaskin, 
D.D. Prebendary of Ely, Rector of Newing- 
ton, and St. Benet Gracechurch, in the City 
of London. Of this truly venerable man a 
memoir will appear in our next number. 
He filled the office of Secretary to the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge for 
the long period of 37 years, and during that 
period was very extensively known, especially 
among the Clergy of the United Church, by 
whom he was very highly revered. We can 
have no doubt that the sketch of a life de- 
voted to purposes so important to the cause 
of true and pure religion, will be deeply in- 
teresting to the readers of this work. 

June 30. At his mother’s, Rusham 
house, Egham, aged 30, the Rev. Rolert 
Hopton Smith, second son of the late Rev. 
Charles Smith, Rector of South Repps, 
Norfolk. 

July 5. At Exmouth, aged 62, the Rev. 
Wiiliam Coney. He was of Oriel college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1789. 

July 6. At North Tidworth, Wilts, aged 
70, the Rev. John Hughes, Rector of that 
parish. He was formerly Fellow of Worces- 
ter college, Oxford, where he attained the 
degree of M. A‘ in 1783. He was presented 
to North Tidworth by the Lord Chancellor 


in 1806. Mr. Hughes has left a widow and 
family. 
Ju'y 16. At Leamington, the Rev. Tho- 


mas-Welly Northmore, Vicar of Winterton, 
Line.; nephew and son-in-law to Sir Wm.- 
Earle Welby, of Denton-house, in that 
county, Bart. He was the eldest son of Tho- 
mas Northmore, of Cleeve-house, in Devon- 
shire, esq. by Penelope, only daugh. of Sir 
William-Earle Welby, the first Baronet, and 
his first wife Penelope, daugh. of Sir John 
Glynne, sixth Baronet of Hawarden Castle,‘ 
co. Flint. The deceased married Catherine, 
third dau. of the present Sir W. E. Welby. 
He was of Emanuel coll. Camb. B. A. 1814, 
M.A. 1817 ; and was presented to the vicar- 
age of Winterton by the Lord Chancellor in 
1827. 

July 17. The Rev. George Graham, Mas- 
ter of Abp. Holdgate’s grammar-school, 
York. He was of Cath. hall, Cambridge, 
B. A, 1820. 

a pee 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 11s Vicinity. 

Lately. James Thompson, esq. formerly 
a Major in the Army, and resident at Maw- 
bey-house, South Lambeth. He was ap- 
pointed First Lieut. in the Royal Marines 


in 1795, Captain 1804, and brevet Major 
1814, 


May 18. At Kentish-town, Sophia-Ma- 
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tilda, only dau. of W, T. Luxmore, esq. 
Albany. 

June 21. Emma, eldest dau. of Philip 
Perring, esq. of Brunswick-square. 

June 28. At Brook-green, aged 77, W. 
Browne, esq. 

July 1. At Streatham rectory, aged 74, 
Wn. Slator, esq. of Thorney, Camb. 

July 2. At his father’s, Pentonville, 
aged 37, Mr. John Boosey, bookseller, of 
Old Broad-st. 

Wn. Gillison Bell, of Moss Hall, Finch- 
ley, and Melling Hall, near Lancaster. 

July 4. In Alpha-road, Miss Maria Tay- 
lor, third dau. of the late Sir John Taylor, 
Bart. and sister of the late Sir Simson Tay- 
lor, Bart. 

In James-st. Buckingham-gate, aged 60, 
P. S. Du Puy, esq. 

July 5. In Cornwall-place, Holloway, 
in his 74th year, John Williams, esq. 

July 6. Aged 16, Catherine, youngest 
dau. of Rev. Dr. Povah, Burton-crescent. 

In South Audley-street, aged 80, Auna 
Maria, dau. of Dr. Jonathan Shipley, late 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and widow of the cele- 
brated Sir Wm. Jones. 

July 7. In Orchard-st. Portman-square, 
Anne, relict of Thos. Skelton, esq. of Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. 

July 11. In the Wandsworth-road, aged 
76, Henry Gibbs, esq. formerly of Old 
Broad-street, solicitor. 

July 12. Aged 8, Edm.-Turnor, young- 
est son of Sir P. B. V. Broke, Bart. and 
nephew to the late Edmond Turnor, esq. of 
whom a memoir appeared in our June Mag. 

July 13. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. John 
Watson, of Gerrard-st, solicitor. 

In Southwark, aged 72, Capt. Tho. Eyre 
Hinton, R.N. 

July 14. In Bedford-row, London, Mr. 
Thomas Hayward Budd, solicitor. 

July 15. At St. Andrew’s Rectory, Hol- 
born, Edward, youngest son of the Rev. 
Gilbert Beresford. 

July 16. Mr. Allen, Clerk of the Peace 
for the County of Middlesex. He had been 
for many years an eminent member of the 
legal profession, and vestry-clerk of St. 
Ann’s, Soho, in which parish he resided. 
The annual perquisites and emoluments of 
the office of the Clerk of the Peace have 
been estimated at 4,000/. 

July 18. At her son’s, Henry Ansell, 
esq. Tottenham, aged 64, Mrs. Sarah Eliz. 
Ansell. 

At Hampton, aged nearly 76, John-Cle- 
ment Ruding, esq. an eminent corn-merchant 
in Bishopsgate, and formerly of Francis- 
street, Bedford-square. He was the eldest 
son of John Ruding, esq. who died in the 
East Indies in 1757; who was the sixth son 
of Walter Ruding, esq. of Westcotes, near 
Leicester. A Pedigree of this aneient fa- 
mily is given in Nichols’s Leicestershire, 
vol, IV. p. 568. 
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July 19. In Gower-street, in her 17th 
year, Margaret Isabel, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Brodrick, esq. 

At Kensington-terrace, in his 82d year, 
Hammond Crosse, esq. 36 years a Justice of 
the Peace forthe county of Middlesex. 

July 20. Miss B. Hetherington, of the 
Hampstead-road. 

July 21. T. Archer, esq. of Pimlico. 

Aged 47, Mr. Rutherford, for many years 
a provincial actor, and who had occasionally 

erformed at the Royalty and West London 
Theatres. Mr. Rutherford had received a 
classical education ; and some years ago, he 
was the editor of a newspaper in the West 
Indies. His political notions, however, 
compelled him to quit the western islands 
for England. By the time that his funds 
had become exhausted, he had arrived at 
the distinction of being an actor in the 
tragic line iu a country theatre. For the 
last few years he obtained a pittance by 
translating and writing for authors and dra- 
matic agents. He had several children (the 
fruit of an unhappy union with a lady of 
fortune, who died about three years ago), 
residing in the West Indies; but he had no 
relative in London. Mr. Rutherford, a dis- 
senting clergyman of considerable eminence, 
is arelative. The deceased was found dead 
in his bed, at his lodging, a garret at the 
Sun and Apple-tree public house, in White 
Hart-yard, Catherine-street, An empty 
bottle, which had contained Jaudanum, was 
found by the bed-side: and it appeared at 
an inquest, that laudanuin had occasioned 
his death. A verdict of ‘‘ insanity” was 
returned. 

July 23. At Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, aged 62, W. Forman, esq. of Peny- 
darran-pl. Merthyr Tidvill, Glamorganshire. 


Berxs.—June 30. At Wallingtons, aged 
30, Charlotte-Mary, wife of Cuthbert John - 
son, esq. jun. 

Cambripce.—June 29. At Thorney (at 
her son’s, Capt. Geo. Morris, R.N.) aged 
77, Ann Minter Morris, widow of W. Mor- 
ris, R.N. 

Devon.—July 7. At Exeter, aged 72, 
Wm. Newcombe, esq. banker, of Fieet-st. 
London, and Trerithick, Cornwall. 

July 17. At Sidmouth, Elizabeth, wife 
of Rich. Wilkins, esq. late of Lawrence- 
lane, London. 

Lately. At Tavistock, Mary, widow of 
E. Bray, esq. steward to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and mother of the Rev. E, A. Bray, 
F.S.A. Rector of Tavistock. 

Dorset.—At Charmouth, aged 58, Ro- 
bert Kennaway, esq. of Exeter, brother to 
Sir John Kennaway, Bart. 

Duruam.—June 27. At Bishop’s Auck- 
land, the wife of Thomas Henry Faber, esq. 

Essex.—July 3. At Springfield Lyons, R. 
Andrews, esq. many years Receiver-general 
for the eastern division of the county. 
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Grouvc.—At Edgeworth, the widow of 
the Rev. Anthony Freston. 

Mr. John Washbourn, formerly a book- 
seller, and for many years a member of the 
Corporation of Gloucester. 

Herer.—At Hereford, aged 80, Honora, 
only surviving dau. of T. Trumper, esq. of 
the Lawns, co. Monmouth. 

Herts.—June 29. At Cheshunt, aged 
20, John Clement, esq. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Hunts.—At Buckden, in her 89th year, 
Mrs. Kaye, mother of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln. 

Kent.—April 7. At Woolwich, Major- 
Gen. Wm. Henry Ford, Lieut.-Governor of 
the Royal Military Academy. He was ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant in the Royal En- 
gineers 1793, Captain Lieutenant 1798, 
Captain 1802, brevet Major 1810, Lieut.- 
Colonel R. Eng. 1811, Colonel 1816, and 
brevet Major-General 1825. He for some 
years commanded the Royal Engineers at 
Dover. 

July 8. At Lydd, the widow of Gen. 
Thos. Murray. 

July 12. At her uncle’s, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Pope, Mersham, Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Daniel Fowler, esq. of 
Down-hall. 

July 20. 
Waring, esq. 

Leic.—July 6. At Leicester, Martha, 
wife of Thos. Burbidge, esq. Town Clerk. 

July 14. At Cole-Orton Hall, aged 73, 
Lady Beaumont, widow of the late Sir Geo. 
Beaumont, Bart. D.C.L. F.S.A. She was 
Margaret, daughter of John Willes, of 
Astrop in Northamptonshire, esq. (eldest 
son of Lord Justice Willes,) was married in 
1778, and never had any children. Sir 
George died Feb. 6, 1827. The mansion 
of Cole-Orton now devolves on his cousin 
and successor. 

LincotnsHirE.—June 27. Aged 52, J. 
W. Benson, esq. M.D. of Holbeach. 

July 1. At Leaden Hall, Holbeach 
Marsh, in his 60th year, F. Holliday, esq. 

Mipptesex.—Lately. Aged 84, Tho- 
mas Windle, esq. a Magistrate for the 
County. 

June 26. At Edmonton, aged 70, the 
relict of James Hore, esq. of Red Liun-sq. 

July 3. At Hampton Wick, aged 35, 
Julia, wife of Capt. Wm. Eastwell. 

July 15. At Chiswick, in his 20th year, 
Perceval, seventh son of Joshua Kirby 
Trimmer. 

Monm.—At Chepstow, aged 66, Mary, 
widow of Nicholas Blannin, esq. of Caerleon. 

NortHampTon. — June 27. Aged 75, 
Sarah Martha, relict of the Rev. Wm. 
Shield, B.D. Rector of Collyweston, near 
Stamford. 

Norrotk.—July 1. At Norwich, in his 
70th year, Hammond Fisk, esq. He served 
the office of Sheriff of that city in 1823. 


At Lewisham, aged 79, Rich. 
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July 3. At Blickling, in his 60th year, 
James Hunt Polley, esq. 

At her father’s in Lynn, Eliz. wife of the 
Rev. T. W. Hornbuckle, Rector of Staple- 
hurst, Kent. 

July 4. F. T. De Vear, esq. solicitor, of 
Norwich. 

Oxrorp.—Lafely. Aged 20, Robert Clarke 
Parkinson, esq. Commoner of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and son of the Rev. Dr. Parkinson, 
of Ravendale. 

Sator.—At Shrewsbury, aged 27, Judith, 
ouly dau. of Sir Andrew Corbet, Bart. 

June 30. At the seat of her son-in-law, 
E. Cludde, esq. Wrockwardine, Eliza-Anne, 
wife of Lieut.-Gen, Sir W. Cockburn, Bart. 
She was a dau. of F. Cratzen, esq. 

Somerset.—At Paulton, Joseph Hill, 
esq. many years in the Cummission of the 
Peace, and a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
County. 

Mr. R. Woollams, Alderman of Wells. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. Cotgrave, R.N. 

At Bath, John, 2d son of Capt. Spry, R.M. 

The widow of Rev. Dr. Harington. 

Eling, only dau. of the Rev. F. R. Spragg, 
Rector of Combe St. Nicholas. 

At Croscombe, the widow of Capt. Marsh, 
of Glastonbury, and sister to D. Parsons, 
esq. late of Bath. 

July 5. At Bishop’s Hull, in her 82d 
year, the widow of Rev. Chris. Stephenson, 
Vicar of Olney, Bucks. 

July 8. Aged 37, Lieut. Thomas Sey- 
mour, R.N. son of Mrs. Perry, Reeves’s 
Hotel, Bristol. 

July 9. At Bath, aged 88, Mary, widow 
of Wun, Curtis, esq. 

July 20. Robert Hunter, esq. merchant 
of Bristol. 

Starrorp.—Lately. In his 70th year, 
F. Westwood, esq. of Bromley-house. 

July 8. At Tamworth, Wm.-Ferrers, 8th 
and youngest son of Dr. Shirley Palmer. 

Surrotk.—July 2. Aged 40, Maria, 
wife of Mr. Bond, of Hinderclay Hall, leav- 
ing six children. 

Surrey.—July 19. At Dulwich, in his 
71st year, Anthony Highmore, esq. for- 
merly of Gray’s-inn. Of this amiable indi- 
vidual, aud very frequent Correspondent of 
this Miscellany, we hope to give a memoir in 
our next. 

Warwick.—Lately. At Burford, in his 
80th year, John Barford, esq. banker, of 
Warwick. 

July 12. At Radford Semele, Henry 
Greswold Lewis, esq. of Malvern Hall. 

Witts.—July 10. At Landford Lodge, 
aged 77, Samuel Greatheed, esq. 

York.—June 18. At Reeth, in Swale- 
dale, in his 94th year, Mr. John Kearton. 
He was born at Feetham Holm, in the 
parish of Grinton, in March 1736. He 
went into the racing stables at Middleham 
at a very early age, and was greatly esteemed 
on account of his ability and integrity as a 
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rider, and won a greater number of gold 
cups than any jockey of his day. He rode 
Dainty Davy, in the celebrated match be- 
tween that horse and Sylvia at Richmond, 
in 1765; and won the Doncaster St. Leger 
in 1784, on Mr. Coates’s Omphale. He 
was many years in the service of Sir Charles 
Turner and Sir Hedworth Williamson. 
About 1809, the last of the family of the 
Rapers, of Reeth, died intestate, and, al- 
though a very distant relation, Mr. Kearton 
was found to be the heir at law, and after a 
long and expensive litigation, obtained pos- 
session of considerable property. For the 
last three years he was totally blind, and 
confined to his bed, but retained his mental 
faculties unimpaired to the last. 

June 27. In his 45th year, Thos. Fiske, 
esq. solicitor, of Hull. 

July 7. In her 30th year, Charlotte, wife 
of Thos. Blayds, esq. of Burley, eldest dau. 
of Martin Kind, esq. of Newtou Green, near 
Leeds. 

July 10. At Bridlington Quay, aged 82, 
Eliz. relict of Geo. Bodley, esq. of Anlaby, 
and mother of W. H. Bodley, M.D. of Hall. 

July 14, At Goodmanham rectory, aged 
11, Eliza, 2d dau. of the Rev. Wm. Blow. 

Wates.—July 4. At Swansea, aged 24, 
Joseph Sewell, commonly called the Lin- 
colnshire giant. He wasa native of Scambles- 
lee, in that county, and has lately been ex- 
hibiting at most of the towns in Wales. 
At the age of fourteen he was exhibited 
as a fat boy, and then weighed 20 stone. 
He was seven feet four inches high, and 
weighed 37 stone, or 518 lbs. Sewell’s 
dress required five yards of broad-cloth for 
his coat, five yards of cloth and lining for 
his waistcoat, seven yards of patent cord for 
his trowsers; his shoes were 144 inches 
long, and 6% inches wide. Whilst alive 
and exhibiting in public, he was accompanied 
by a dwarf who weighed only 68lbs. He 
was conveyed from Swansea in his own 
caravan, to be buried at Taunton. 

Scottanp.—June 15. At Leith, in his 
73d year, James Halliday, esq. late of Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, London. 

At Gordon’s-mills, Aberdeen, in his 73d 
year, Mr. Arthur Glennie, of Great Her- 
mitage-street, London. 

June 19. At Greeuhill, near Edinburgh, 
aged 3, Robert, ¢d son,—on the 27th July, 
aged 5, Eliz. 2d dau.,—and July 4, Henry, 
4th son of Geo. Forbes, esq. 

Iretann.—Lately.’ At Ballycurry, aged 
17, Fanny, youngest dau. of Chas. Totten- 
ham, esq. niece to the Marquis of Ely, and 
grand-dau. of Sir Robert Wigram, Bart. 

July 15. Aged 29, Arthur Steele, esq. 
of the Bombay Civil Service, drowned whilst 
bathing in the Bay of Ross, co. Cork, 

Asroap.—Oct. 12. At Fort William, Ben- 
gal, Colonel John M‘Combe, C. B. Lt.-Col. 
in the 14th foot. He was appointed Ensign 
in the 52d, 1793; Lieutenant 1796; Ad- 
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jutant to the same regiment 1797 ; Captain 
in the 96th, 1801; in the 59th, 1804; 
Major in tne Royal Corsican Rangers 1805; 
Lieut.-Colonel 1809 ; of 64th foot, 1817; 
brevet Colonel 1819. He wore a medal for 
his services at the battle of Maida. 

April 13. In Trelawny, Jamaica, Nicholas 
Doman, esq. of Green-vale Pen. 

May 20. In St. Vincent, aged 81, Daniel 
Macdowall, esq. an old and truly respectable 
inhabitant of that colony. 

May ... In St. Kitt’s, Edw. James, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, second son of Edw. James, 
Swedish Vice-Consul at Bristol. 

May 23. At Montego Bay, Jamaica, Ri- 
chard Lawrence Bowen, esq. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 50, in the Hos- 
pital of St. Louis, Lieut.-Col. Monge, of 
the grenadiers of the French Guard under 
Napoleon, who followed the Emperor to 
Elba in 1814. ‘This officer was employed 
by Napoleon, after his return from Elba, to 
make his way in the greatest secresy to 
Vienna, to carry off Maria Louisa and her 
son, and bring them to France. By the 
help of disguises he succeeded in arriving at 
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Vienna, after incurring numerous dangers ; 
and was at last on the point of executing 
his arduous task, when the Austrian police 
obtained some information of the scheme, 
and he was obliged to fly. He escaped the 
pursuit, and got back to France shortly be- 
fore the battle of Waterloo, in which he 
fought gallantly. Since the restoration he 
never was employed; and, being totally desti- 
tute of resources, he was reduced to a state 
of great distress, and worked as a common 
labourer. 

In the West Indies, Lieutenants Robert- 
son and Hutchins, both of the Magnificent. 

In South Carolina, Tom, a negro man 
belonging to Mrs. Bacon, at the great age 
of 130 years. 

At St. Rose, co, Effingham, America, aged 
120, Mr. Francois Forgue, dit Morugean. 

July 3. At Cassel, in France, James Bul- 
strode Whitelocke, Commander R. N. 

July 10. At Rotterdam, Cath. Eliz. se- 
cond dau. of John Wells, esq. M.P. 

July 11. At Dunkerque, aged 58, Wm. 
Wills, esq. formerly of Russell-place, Fitz- 
roy-square. 
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Christened. Buried. 
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CORN EXCHANGE, July 27. 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
eS & & «& & 
80 0 388 0 87 0 





PRICE OF HOPS, July 27. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
& dd. a «£4 e 
75 =O 24 0 30 0O 
Kent Bags......0...0.0. Gi. Os. to 7l. 7s. 


Sussex Ditto........... 5d. 
DONDE. cssanesrsésescaneae Oe 
Farnham (fine) ....... 9. 


15s. to 6l. 10s. 
Os. to Tl. Os. 
Os. to 10/1. Os. 


Farnham(seconds) ...... 7 
Kent Pockets..... 5 
Ce 
One: ae a ae 


- 10s. to 91. Os. 


. 10s. to 5%. 12s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 27. 


Smithfield, Hay 32. Os. to 41. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 27. 


ERR .4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. 
Mutton ....... dabeesine 4s. 2d. to 4s. 64d. 
arr pene 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
PO scsisscpsasscecs: seve Os. 200. te 40.168 


Straw 2/. Os. to 2l. 5s. 


Lamb....... 


Clover 31. 15s. to 3l. 10s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


ststseeseesreeees 45, 8d. to Ss. 4d. 
Head of Cattle at Market . July 27: 


BIONNE niso55<ae000 1,993 Calves 275 
Sheep and Lambs 24,890 Pigs 210 


COAL MARKET, July 27, 24s. 6d. to 30s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 6d, 


Yellow Russia, 40s Od. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 40s. Mottled, 78s, Curd, 2s, CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, July 20, 1829, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 


















































CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. |Div.p.ann. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch .| 80 0 |£.4 0 || Forestof Dean . . — |£2 10 
Ashton and Oldham .| 128 0 4 0 || Manchester & Liverp.| 16 pm.) — 
Barnsley. 320 0 14 0 Stockton &Darlington |£185 0 5 0 
Birmingh. (1- sth sh.) 292 O| 12 10 WATER-WORKS. 

Brecknock & Abergav. 110 0 8 ©O || East London . . .] 113 6 5 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 ©O }| Grand Junction . .| 51 0 2 10 
Coventry . . . - {1080 0} 44 &bs. || Kent . 324 —— 
Eromford . . « «| 420 0] 18 0 Manchester & Salford 354 _ 
Crendeh 1 + « «s 2 0 — South London . .| 89 O oun 
Derby iss + <1 oe 6 6 O || West Middlesex . .| 70 O 3 0 
Dudley. . - . 59 0 3 0 INSURANCES. 
Ellesmere and Chester 110 0 315 || Albion . . 2. . -| 62 O 3 0 
Forth and Clyde . .| 600 0 25 0 || Alliance . oe st 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .{| 265 0 |13 12 8d.|| Atlas . . . : 9% 0 10 
Grand Junction . .| 295 0} 13 O || British Commercial . 4% 54p.ct 
Grand Surrey. . 50 0 2 10 || County Fire . : 42 2 10 
Grand Union . . .| 233 © © ieee sb ss 4g 0 5 
Grand Western . . 9 0 ~— Globe . s « « +] 3485 7 0 
Grantham . . . «| 215 0} 10 O || Guardian . . . «| 223 1 0 
Huddersfield . . 173 _ Hope Life . . . 53 066 
Kennet and Avon. .| 274 1 5 Imperial Fire . . «| 105 0 5 5 
Lancaster . . - «| 23 O 1 © jj Ditto Life... . 83 0 8 
Leeds and _——— -| 470 0} 18 O || Protector Fire. . . 1 4 016 
/ \ Leicester . : _ 18 0 || Provident Life . . 0 19 1 0 
Leic. and North’n .| 88 0 4 0 || Rock Life... 3 0 0 3 
Loughborough . . (8700 0 | 200 0 | RI. Exchange (Stock) 262 0 8 p.ct. 
Mersey and Irwell .| 840 0 40 0 MINES. 

4 Monmouthshire . .}| 239 0 12 0 Anglo Mexican . .| 32 0 _ 
N.Walsham & Dilham | 25 0 OM ERwin, «. 10 pm.| — 
Neath . . + + «| 420 0} 20 0 || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 41 pm.J — 

\ Oxford . . « + -| 670 0} 32 O || British Iron . . 43 — 
Peak Forest . . .| 97 O 3 0 || Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 25 dis.| — 
Regent’s . . « «| 22 Of} 12 6 || General . -| 2@pmp — 
Rochdale . . « «| 98% 4 © |! Real Del Monte. .| 95 0 ome 
Severn and Wye . .| 25 0 1 6 || United Mexican . .| 264 dis.| — 
Shrewsbury . - +] 265 0] 10 O || Welch Iron and Coal | 993 dis.) — 

\ Staff.and Wor. . .| 810 0 40 0 GAS LIGHTS. 

§ Stourbridge . . .| 230 O 12 0 Westminster Chart*. 53 O 3 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 41 0 1.10 | Ditto, Nw ... 4pm} 0 12 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 O 230 | ee oe ae 1874 10 0 

Swansea. 270 0} 15 0 || Ditto, New . . «| 107% 6 0 

Thames & Severn, Red 83 0 110 | Pie. . - .| 3h pm) 6p.et. 
Ditto, Black . . .}| 23 0 : 1 ews... .. iotet oo 
Trent& Mersey(fsh.) | 790 0] 8710 pan . . . . i, 24 0 1 4 

Warw. and Birming. | 270 0 12 0 | Birmingham . . es 4 0 

Warwick and Napton | 215 0 | 10 10 | Birmingham&Stafford 21 pm.| 2 0 

i Wilts and Berks | 7 5g 0 4 | Brighton... . 18fdis.| — 
Wore. and Birming. 68 0 2 10 | Rind . . . 30 0| 7ip.ct. 

DOCKS. \| Isle of Thanet. . . 3 dis 5 p.ct. 
St. Katharine’s . .| 90 _— Lewes»... . — 4 p.ct. 
London (Stock) | 843 (410 pet.|| Liverpool . . . «| 292 0 8 0 
West India (Stock)| 173 0 | 8 Odo.|| Maidstone. . . .| — 2 10 
East India (Stock) | 734 4 0 do. || Ratcliff : - é 46 0 4 p.cte 
Commercial —— 73 0|4 Odo.|| Rochdale... . —_ 1 5 
Bristol . . . -| 100 0 |4 8 6 do. |} Sheffield a ss 1126 

\ BRIDGES. | Warwick ‘ 50 0 5 p.ct. 

t Hammersmith . . 24 0 110 | MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark... . 3 0 — || Australian (Agricult!) 9 ds) — 
Do. New 7 per cent.| 31 0 110 |} Auction Mart. . .| 20 0 | — 
Vauxhall . 2. 1] 21% 1 0 |} Annuity, British . .| 20 0} Sp.et. 
Waterloo . ... 5 — || Bank, Irish Provincial | 22 | 4p.ct 
Ann. of 81... 244 1 2 0 |} Carnat.Stock,Istclass | 964 0 4 0 
Ann. of 7/. . 213 © 19 3) Ditto, 2delass . .| 87 o} 3 O 





From June 26 to July 25, 











( 95 J 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 


1829, Loth inclusive. 










































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. ere 1 hern: . 
22 . 8 jee] . (8.1! 
ts = ‘3 E 33 Barom. Weather. | © 573 é Is | Boren. | Weather 
ms oS z © "tp |in. pts. >& re S| s \" "ee jin. pts.| 
Az ies =Z| Axles) |e! | 
June) ° ° ° July. ° i | 
26 | 64 | 70 | G1 || 29, 60;showers 11 | 62 | 65 | 60 || 99, 50 showers 
27 | 61 | 68 | 58 » 40 rain 12 | 65 | 69 | 61 ||, 40;showers 
23 | 56 | 59 | 56 > 65\rain 13 | 66 | 69 | 64 || _—, 65}cloudy 
29 | 58 | 59 | 57 9 68 rain 14 | 70 | 76 | 60 | > 80 cloudy 
80 | 65 | 69 | 57 » 70 cloudy 15 | 68 | 74 | 59 || , 92 ishowers 
Jy1 | 59 | 61 | 59 > 55/rain 16 | 65 | 71 | 55 | » 89) i showers 
2) 65 | 69 | 56 » 60/fair 17 | 63 | 59 | 60 ! ‘ 70 rain 
3 | 61 | 64 | 54 » 59 showers 18 | 62! 69 | 61 ||, 50 rain 
4 | 65 | 64 | 57 : 55|showers 19 | 67 | 70 | 54 ! » 75,cloudy 
5 | 64 | 67 | 51 ‘ 55 showers 20 | 67 | 70 | 56 || 30, 01) fair 
6 | 67 | 71 | 56 » 80)showers 21 | 66 | 73 | 61 | » 16 fair 
7 | 61 | 61 | 58 » 70|showers 22|71| 76/63 || , 18 fair 
s| 67|72| 59 || , 76/fair a3 | 66 | 70| 60 |, , 15 fair 
9 | 65 | 66 | 55 » 70' showers 24 | 70! 75 | 65 || 29, 97 cloudy 
10 | 66 | 60} 59) , 76 fair 25 | 66 75 | 58 | 84 do., thund’. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 29, to July 27, 1829, both inclusive. 
= re} ; e 3 3 | e (5 FA _ ¥ es 
Slee} OR | OS $|84! eS |Ssluosiea; & (28) Ex. Bills 
4/88 eS ae. g=\55| 2 ~ os Bre S| fea} lig “9 
Gin e| £5 | 98 |e R225 om S3 Els S| : ! 10001. 
i=} n o aS ~ ogee | a Qe S DN a=] zs 
= oo | a? |% 3 | + i+ He & ion 
= ee 
29\Hol. |__| ___| . 
soj2i2 |874 | 97% j97§ (——|1043]195 | —'55 53 pm. —] 68 69 pm. 
1\212 |873 3974 [97 [1044193 | 53 54 pm. ——| 68 69 pm. 
2je124/873 3 974 97 1044/19 |——|__ 55 pm. 87g | 69 70 pm. 
32114873 3 97% \96% 104$|19% 54 55 pm. 874 | 69 70 pm. 
4/212 |88 7 | 97% |974 | 104%/19§ | ——55 54 pm. 68 70 pm. 
6\——|88 7%.87§ 4)—-|974 |1019 2)104g/193 54 55 pm. 873 | 69 70 pm. 
7\212 |88 73\874 7/97% 97 |101% 3 193 2243 55 pm.874 | 69 71 pm. 
$/212 |88 4/874 3/974 [97% |101% 4|1043)193 | ——54 56 pm. ——! 70 72 pm. 
9\—— 87§ 8$)87% $1978 [974 11013 2)1043)19% —| 56 pm.——} 70 71 pm. 
10212 \ssg 3)87§ 3198 |98 (102 3/105 [19% |2259:56 57 pm.'88% | 71 73 pm. 
11i——88§ 87g 4 98 102% #1105 [20 |——/57 58 pm. ——/ 72 73 pm. 
13/2124/88$ 3878 4 98% |102% §105 |20 (2254) 58 pm.——} 73 74 pm. 
14|2123\883 87% J 984 984 |1024 $/105$/20 (2254/58 59 pm. ——|| 73 75 pm. 
15\ 884  %\87¢ 84/983 982 \102% 3/1054\20 |——/58 59 pm. 73 74 pm. 
16/213 |88% 387% si9s3% i984 102% $1105 z \207 | 58 pm.'88% | 72 73 pm. 
17/2123/883 2/88 74\97% |9 102g $1105$)19% |2263| 58 pm.88% | 73 71 pm. 
18 iss 487% g98 74 1024 4105 |19g |226 | 57 pm.—| 71 pm. 
20!Hol. | — 
2) 2124|883 2878 841984 lost j102g ¢ g)105%, 20 j—| 57 pm.584 71 72 pm. 
22/2134|/89% 488% $98} 984 |102% 3|105420 |——|\——-——_'—_ 72 69 pm. 
238 2144/89§ $883 94) 998 99% |102%39)/105g 20 |228 [5755 pm. 89§ | 6s 71 pm. 
24 Wy it i998 99% |1034 | 20% 229 |57 58 pm. 88% 72 74 pm. 
25/Hol. | Sa 
27 244/804 $\88% 949: 9% ook jos 5 1054/20 228 |58 59 pm. 89% 74 75 pm. 

















South Sea Stock, July 6, 98$.—11, 97§.—13, 974.—22, 973.—27, 983. 
New S. 8. Annuities, July 10, 873.—14, 87§.—16, 873.—18, 874. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 


late Ricuarpson, Goop.vck, and Co. 





3.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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